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SEMDAC FURNITURE DRESSING 


This special product is specified where a more brilliant 
and durable lustre is wanted with the least amount of 
polishing. Merely applying it removes the dirt—the 
dressing does the work. Semdac Furniture Dressing will 
put a beautiful polish on all fine woodwork—varnished, 
lacquered and enameled. Sold in pint and quart bottles. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Davenport Huron Minot 


Evansville Indianapolis Peoria 

Des Moines Joliet Quincy 
Detroit Kansas City Saginaw 
Decatur La Crosse Sioux City 
Duluth Mankato South Bend 
Argo Mason City St. Joseph 
Grand Rapids Milwaukee St. Louis 
Green Bay Minneapulis Wichita 






research facilities of the 


HE vast 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) are 
today available to schools in maintaining 
the highest standards of efficient and eco- 
nomical sanitation. Semdac Liquid Gloss, 
a product ideally suited to school use, 
brings a new order of cleanliness and cheer 
which help to promote all the advantages of 
dust-free surfaces and shining, bright ap- 
pearance. 


Semdac Liquid Gloss offers an easy way 
of collecting dust and dirt from floors, 
woodwork and furnishings without mar- 
ring, deadening or scattering dust particles. 
It is superior to the old soap and water 
method of removing dirt and stains from 
finished surfaces because it never dulls the 
finish. Instead, it restores original bright- 
ness while removing every bit of grime. 


Applied with a cloth, Semdac Liquid 
Gloss removes unsightly fingerprints from 
enamel and polished surface, and never 
leaves an appearance of oiliness. It is a 
product with universal application in the 
school. And it can be purchased economi- 
cally in barrels, half barrels, five gallon, 
gallon, half gallon, quart and pint cans. 
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The UNivent is the connecting link... 
belween culdoots 


and indoots. 
motion —but without drafts. 


School executives who adopt Univent Ventilation are ful- 


The Univent brings into the room, 
outdoor air, cleans it, tempers it and 
distributes it to each occupant of 


Think of a school room flooded with 
health giving invigorating mountain 
air. Can you think of any atmosphere 
more ideal for fitting the coming 
men and women of America to 
meet their future responsibilities as leaders of our nation? 


We can’t, of course, bring the mountains to our schools, 
nor our schools to the mountains, but we can give our school 
children in any school anywhere, the benefits of the great 
out of doors through Univent Ventilation. 

Look at the happy, healthy children in the illustration. 
The photograph is of a Univent Ventilated school room taken 


filling one of their greatest responsibilities to the children of 
their community. In addition they are meeting their pledge 
to the tax payers by investing in a ventilating system 
that effects great savings in operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Consult your architect, engineer or our nearest sales office 
about the Univent. If you prefer, write for our illustrated 


book “Univent Ventilation.” 


NELSON CORPORATION tities 


*Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of 
schools, offices, churches and all buildings hav- 
ing an acute ventilating problem—the Herman 


in 1924, and from this same Illinois school, each year the 
Univent is producing similar specimens. 
j 


THE HERMAN 


BELFAST, ME. HARRISBURG CLEVELAND GREEN BAY OMAHA SEATTLE 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. SAN FRANCISCO 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. JOHNSTOWN, PA. TOLEDO DULUTH KANSAS CITY VANCOUVER 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C. LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS TULSA, OKLA. TORONTO P 
| NEW YORK CITY CHARLOTTE, N. C. INDIANAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM DENVER WINNIPEG, MAN, Nelson Invisible Radiator, for residences, apart- 
; SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY CALGARY ments, hotels, offices and monumental struc- 
ALBANY SAGINAW, MICH. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS BUTTE, MONT. LONDON tures—the Herman Nelson hifes Heater, for eco- 

BUFFALO FLINT, MICH. DES MOINES MEMPHIS SPOKANE OSLO : besa ane - a - 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT MILWAUKEE DALLAS PORTLAND, ORE. MEL BOURNE nomical distribution of heat in factories, mills, 


TOKIO, OSAKA garages, warehouses, and smaller buildings. 


SCRANTON 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALLING SYSTEMS 


STANDARD VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
and CONTROL PANEL... 
















The Complete 
Holtzer-Cabot Catalogue ap- 
pears in Sweet's — Pages 

D-5353-5385. 


The American School & —_ 
versity Catalogue ntains @ 
complete description of Holt- }, 


zer-Cabot School Signaling 
Systems. 


...indispensable to Science Laboratories 


Since the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company originated voltage 
distribution and control equipment over twenty years ago, lead- 
ing educational institutions the country over have adopted this 
equipment as standard for their science laboratories. 





Science Instructors will find this equipment 


Sales Offices: of great convenience and time-saving value. 
wanna In addition to the convenience and absolute 
Chicago ’ . 
New York control of all electrical current supply which 
Baltimore this apparatus gives the instructor, the 
Philadelphia equipment itself is of considerable educa- 
Pittsburgh tional value. All apparatus is of most mod- 
Cleveland 


ern design and of the rugged construction so 


Syracuse : 
Detroit necessary to meet the hard service of stu- 

Minneapolis dents’ usage. 

San Francisco A descriptive brochure will be sent on request \§ 








Los Angeles Ww 4 Ww 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CLEANER, More Sanitary 
FLOORS 


for SCHOOLS 


Leading Schools and Universi- 
ties throughout the country are 
installing Lawlor complete 
Floor Cleaning equipment, be- 
cause by comparison it is the 
most modern and efficient. \ 

The Lawlor Method is the result of 32 years of experience, 
and enables 3 men to do the work of 5 








5 in the same time. 
Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks are made in sizes to meet 
every requirement, 25-30-60 and 65 gals. They have separate — ithe i 
compartments for soapy and clear water, an easy operating a t 
foot or hand wringer and all the latest improvements. Mie 


THE LAWLOR ELECTRIC MACHINE The John Hay High, Cleve- 


land, O. Geo. M. Hopkinson, 
This one machine Scrubs-—-Waxes—and Polishes. It is of Archt. No. 703 Battery Type 
the most advanced design and guaranteed con- used, with practical automatic 
struction. Floors are cleaned and kept in stream control and two 
more perfect condition in half the time and stream projector, 
xt half the cost. 
Let us prove the real 
merit of the Lawlor 
Method by actual test in 


your own building and Pp ° . 
under your own super- Cc arochia or pu 1¢ 


vision. Write today for 


details of our 
‘Service Test”’ | | ee [ lL, | 
Plan. schoo offi tals endorse them 


; because no other fountain has so many distinctive features that mean 
Scrubs so much in protecting the children’s health. The exclusive Halsey 
Wenes Taylor two-stream projector makes it impractical for lips to touch, 

; . one of many reasons why they are preferred. The Halsey W. Taylor 
Polishes x ; Co., Warren, O. 


“0vreaanaabst “HA LS EY TAYLOR=s 
S. C. LAWLOR COMPANY Drinking Sountains 


132 N. CURTIS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Architects 

Have Learned 
They Can Stake 
Their Reputa- 


tions on Rixson Hard- 


ve. 





























Door stays. Door stops. The differ- 
ence between hinge damage and hinge 
protection is evident even in these 
words. Chains, floor fixtures, brick or 
stone reveals—all of these stop doors 
flung back with schoolboy recklessness. 
Stop them abruptly, rudely and with a 
wrench which utlimately wrecks the 
finest hinge. In contrast consider the 
door that is gently snubbed against a 
springy shock-absorbing action. 


RIXSON 
No. 38 and 39 


Door Stay and Holder 


Curved spring arms take up the 
shock of the most violent opening in 
this simple device installed close up 
under the head jamb, entirely out of 
the way and practically out of sight. 


In school use it is a further remark- 
able convenience that this gentle door 
stay is also a strong and capable door 
holder. In the No. 38 a turn of the 
thumb piece provides the hold-open 
feature. No. 39 holds open automati- 
cally when the door is pushed all the 
way back. 





THE RIXSON 

DOOR STAY 

AND HOLDER 
NO 38 





THE GENTLE DOOR STAY 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles 


Chicago, III. 


Winnipeg 
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- Improved Mechanisms in Builders’ Hardware }- 
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S the “‘sample”’ of blackboard you ex- 
amine Dr. Jekyll... and the finally 
delivered product Mr. Hyde? Are you 
sold through a sample that merits your 
consideration only to find that the finally 
delivered product somehow has changed? 
Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock 
sample . .. and be- 


Keep Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
out of the blackboard picture! 


blackboard ...a quality product scien- 
tifically produced to perform exactly as 
the educator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over amy other 
blackboard. You should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board—the features that make it 

a better blackboard 

for your schools. 


a 
hind every foot a S C Cc r l ; nN Address Depart- 


pledge of satisfac- 
tion made by this 
reliable 47 year old 


concern. 


Lifelong 


ple of Ster- 
Sterling is a better Blackboar d denans , 


ment $421 for de- 
tailed information. 
We will send you 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon, 
Blackboard—G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Clean dishes... 
for 5400 lunches per Day 
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— in space requirements, labor expense and 


N this largest of all High Schools for boys, an 
turnover, equipment and dish-breakage ex- 


average of fifty-four hundred students per 


day are served in three periods between 10:45 
and 1.30 each day— more than 1800 per hour, 
cafeteria service. One model “C-2” Colt Autosan 
easily keeps ahead of these clean dish require- 
ments. Without the Colt Autosan,school feeding 
would present a colossal dishwashing problem 





OLT AUTOSAN 


pense. At the very best, dishes would not be 
nearly as clean nor so quickly returned to ser- 
vice. The continuous, uninterrupted wash — 
rinse — sterilize of direct-action sprays on the 
Colt straightaway conveyor is the secret of this 
tremendous clean dish output by the 





Dishwashing Machine 





} Model C-2 
Outside tanks, permitting free, [ | Conveyor Type 
° Price in Copper 
quick access to scrap trays, filter ; e200 





barrel and wash water, is another F.O.B. Factory 





exclusive Colt Autosan feature. 
There’s a Colt Autosan to fit 
every space and need—from 100 
to 2000 or more persons per 
meal — from $615 up. May we 
send you complete specification 
literature? Ask for Packet “M.” 


















OLT) GoLt’s PATENT FIRE ARMs MFc.Co. 


AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


PRODUCT HARTFORD. CONN., U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF a ee — ARMS, i i om ea eow | & EQUIPMENT, MOULDED 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS, DISHWASHING AND METAL-CLEANING MACHINES. 
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Making School Days 
| Happier! 


We have shortened hours. We have done away with corporal 


punishment. We have devised methods of making school work 
easier... more like play. And we are constantly making changes 
in the physical appointments of our schools, that they may be 


more comfortable, cheerful and livable. 


Specialists in school architecture. decoration and education. al! 


y 
avree that colorful surroundings have a definite effect on the mental 
E- comfort and cheerfulness of pupils—and have discovered that one 
of the most desirable and practical ways to bring color into the 

q schoolroom is to install resilient Sealex floors. 


Sealex floors are as far removed from the hard, drab-looking 
school floors of yesterday as the fountain pen from the stylus. 
They are not only colorful—they are quiet, comfortable and sani- 


(See next page) 








For floors in kindergartens, gymnasiums, ete., special decorative or utilitarian designs may be inlaid in contrasting colors —thus 


providing permanent markers for games, class formations. ete. 











, Vew Jaspe | ffects 
(Continued from preceding page) ; 

Thenew pastel shades 
tary. as well! This last, because Sealex materials are spot-proof in Seales Jaope Lino 
; » | Spilled thi i ; leum will be wel- 
ame stain-proof—easy to clean. pitlec things dont matter: comed by school ex- 
Since neither wear nor every-day accidents will dull or mar ecutives who realize 
their beauty, Sealex materials justify the use of pleasing the possibilities of 
— . . . this subdued, yet dec- 
colors Une erfoot. orative. type of floor. 











Sealex floors mav be as simple and inexpensive. or as 
richly decorative, as the location warrants. 


For ordinary class and study rooms, simply designed floors, 





such as Sealex Battleship Linoleum or Sealex Jaspé Linoleum. Here are illustrated 
two restful colors of 


are indicated, and the soft harmonious tones are particularly Sealex Jaspé Lino- 


pleasing and restful. leum. Above: “ Rose- 
glow.” At left: 


But for such locations as the entrance hall. dining room. : ei 
Lake-blue. 


library, private office. ete., nothing could be more appropriate 


than designed-to-order floors of Sealex 
Treadlite Tile— plain or marble-ized. These 
cork-composition tiles offer distinctive 
beauty. The floor-design at the left illus- 
trates the use of two of the many tile colors 
available. 

It is a very simple matter to have Sealex 
floors installed in any school either as 
part of the original equipment, or over 
the present floors. Let us explain our 
nation-wide expert installation service, as 
rendered through Authorized Contractors 
of Bonded Floors. We'll gladly confer with 
you, no obligation. 

Write us for further information, or for 
our authoritative booklet, “Facts You 
Should Know about Resilient Floors for 
Schools.” 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
General Office: Kearny. N. J. 


Bonpep Fioors are floors of 
Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Tread- 
lite Tile, backed by a Guaranty 
Bond issued by the U.S. Fidelity 


and Guaranty Company. 








(ee pret eding page) 
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Syracuse China 
Fills Every School Need 


— SE CHINA creates a home- 
like impression which makes it 
particularly appropriate for schools. 
Itisrecognized by good schools to-day 
that meals should be served as taste- 
fully as they are served in the home, 
if students are to be encouraged to 
eat nourishingly for physical growth. 


Because Syracuse China is home- 
like in appearance and “‘feel’”—as 
can readily be appreciated from the 
above picture of a specially designed 
pattern in “Old Ivory”—it has be- 
come the choice of hundreds of lead- 
ing schools, hotels, hospitals and 
other institutions. They have stand- 








ardized on it, not alone because of 
its beauty and wide variety of de- 
signs and colors, but because, being 
vitrified, its breakage is remarkably 
low. And since the Onondaga Pot- 
tery is the largest maker of china 
for institutions, even this minimum 
breakage can be instantly and eco- 
nomically replaced. 


You can examine Syracuse China 
and obtain full information on pat- 
terns, colors and prices from nearly 
all institutional dealers. I[f you 
have any difficulty, write direct to 
the Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 
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SERVICE 


Every HILLYARD 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER has practi- 
cal knowledge of the care 
and treatment of all 
types of floors. 


His services are yours 
for the asking. A con- 
sultation will gladly be 
arranged without the 
slightest obligation to 
you. 


“UG 
TULLE 


POINTS TO SHINE-ALL 
AND - - 


a “Right Turn” is a direct maneuver toward a definite 
goal. 


If your objective is economical and proper floor main- 
tenance the true command for you to give is “Right Turn” 
to Shine-All. 


Shine-All is the one cleaner that will care for all your 
floor surfaces. A departure from your many preparations 
for your different floors will materially reduce your 


maintenance cost. One operation is sufficient. 


Shine-All—cleans, polishes and preserves—gives any floor 
protection against the heaviest traffic. 


SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 

Distributors 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1930 
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NO ADVANCE IN PRICE 











These New Features 


of the De Luxe 
Sunkist Extractor 


1. Beautiful appearance—In gen- 
uine green Duco or beautiful, 
non-tarnishing Chromium plate. 
New stream-line design. Hous- 
ing all in one. 

2. Easiest to clean—No rubbing 
required to polish. Simply wipe 
with a damp cloth. Always looks 
new. No corners or angles to 
catch dirt. Only two instantly 
removable parts to wash. Ex- 
tracting bulb and china bowl lift 
out—just flush with water to 
cleanse. 


3. Guaranteed — Absolutely war- 
ranted against mechanical defect 
for one year. In every way high- 
est quality for lifetime service. 


4. New conveniences—New type 
switch, a flip and it is on or off. 
No set screws. China bowl fits 
without adjustment. New all- 
rubber, shock and moisture- 
proof electric cord and plug. 

5. No increased price—Quantity 
production and heavy demand 
keep price the same: $45 less 
2% cash 10 days, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


























3 oranges give the juice of 4— No bitter oil from the peel 


| owe is the ultimate in fruit juice extraction 
... the new De Luxe Sunkist Extractor... 
(electric) . . . announced for the first time here. 

You will save its cost in a short time. By test, 
3 oranges give as much juice as 4 extracted by 
“hand” types. 


No increase in price 
The new De Luxe Sunkist (electric) Fruit Juice 
Extractor is offered you at the same price as the 


Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


(Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks) 


900 North Franklin St. Chicago, IIl.; 


previous model. This price is actual cost to us. 
We, the fruit growers of California, know that 
the Sunkist Extractor increases the use of oranges 
and lemons. Thus this attractive no-profit offer. 

Ask your jobber’s salesman about the new De 
Luxe Sunkist Extractor. Order this new machine 
now. Guaranteed against defective workmanship 
and material for one year. Or use the handy 
coupon for further particulars. 














; CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 

i Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks 

' Div. L-04, 900 N. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 

; Without obligation, send us further information about 
' thee NEW DE LUXE MODEL Sunkist Fruit Juice 
; Extractor. 

Name 

; EET RS | ONES ae OO CORREIA TO 
; City NE A 
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My Jobber is 
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Universal Heating and Venti- 
lating Units . . . quiet in opera- 
tion .. . dependable .. . reli- 
able. . . pleasing in appearance 





BUY 








JVisELy 


AND YOU’LL CHOOSE BUT ONCE 


It’s costly to choose wrong. It’s costly to 
discover later that there is a better way 
to heat and ventilate your school build- 
ing. In every sense of the word, the 
service you get from your heating and 
ventilating units, in the years to come, 
depends upon your choice today. 


They are quiet... sturdy... economi- 
cal... dependable . . . serviceable. 


Their vertical discharge of air at high 

velocity assures clean, wholesome air 

conditions without drafts. Air is deliv- 

ered at a temperature higher than room 

temperature or lower, whichever way 
it is needed. 





Hundreds of the nation’s 
leading schools are 
equipped with Universal 
Heating and Ventilating 
Units. Hundreds of instal- 
lations have been made in 
the smaller schools, too, 

with complete satisfaction. | °"*<= 


tor & Fan 
Assembly 


Oaraper Control 


Universal Units are scien- 
tifically designed and built. 





Specify Universal Units and 
you choose but once. 


Phone or write any Amer- 
ican Blower Branch Office 
—no obligation. There is 


one in every principal city. 

(1002-A) 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCOCO.,LTD.,WINDSOR,ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











pa Rlower 





x HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 








=e OF ALL TYPES OF AIR SD wanounc EQUIPMENT SINCE 180) 
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A Tile-Tex floor in the 
Roselle High 
Roselle, N.J. Fred A 


Eleasser, 


Rosell 


V, No. 4, April, 1930 


SPECIFY 
TILE-TEX 


Resilient 
Floor Tile 


School, 


Architect, 


e, New Jersey 


Get tomorrow’s floors today! For every practical 
purpose, use Tile-Tex Resilient Floor Tile through- 
out the modern school . . . in corridors, class rooms, 
laboratories,auditoriums, gymnasiums, libraries, etc. 


Tile-Tex has never worn out. Laid complete in 
one operation, it is immediately ready to silence a 
lifetime of severe foot traffic — becoming more 
polished with years of use. Resists wear, fire and 
dampness — no upkeep. It is stain-proof and 
dustless — Acid or ink blotches may be removed 
with a damp cloth. 


Fully warranted not to crack, loosen or disinte- 
grate, even when laid on damp concrete floors, at 








TILE-TE 


Resilient “TEX 


Permanent Silence ¢ Economy 
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or below grade, that have not been water- 


proofed. Find out how economically 
you can apply this long-life resilient 
floor tile... now! Send for free book- 
let. Sign and mail the coupon. 


eg Sanitary Cove Base of rma 


same material is now available. 


Tile-Tex — a tile floor in the price 
range of ordinary floor coverings. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


ee 
| CcCOoOu PON | 
1 The TILE-TEX Company t 
| School Division, Chicago Heights, Ill. | 
| Send your book “Floors That Endure” and | 
give name of nearest Tile-Tex distributor. | 
| Re a ERE Pee EEC E EE) MPO? Seem Ee AE RE | 
BD MOIR osccesssccsccessnessnsoccsccossnessemnsesocsooncssscesonsccncntes ] 
! De inicctacnisaconsncaidapitainenabimiatenibiiaiiiit ae } 
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They’re all installing 
laundries of their own 


N SCHOOL after school, progressive management 
is discovering the operating-economy advantages of 
“American” laundry departments. Dormitory and cafe- 
teria linens, towels and curtains, gymnasium uniforms 
—they are laundered immaculately and returned to 
immediate service. Suppose you have us send you in- 
formation about some of the school laundries our en- 
gineers have planned and in$talled. No obligation 
whatever—just write us a letter, mentioning your 
enroliment. 













Pie 28 








A view of the compact laun- 



























dry unit at Cranbrook School 
planned and installed with y 
the coebenelian ‘a American THE AMERICAN 
Laundry Mackinery Company LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


engineers. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 









Cranbrook School, Birming 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 









pom, earn, ue 08 8 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
own, con pl nite med aliclead. Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
ly “American”-equipped. Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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SY | A new Steel 

Re Toilet Partition by 

a | Sanymetal 

we Se | naa & 

4 A Equipped with 

oe GRAVITY ROLLER 

% it HINGES 

eS BS 

Panel and post assembled at the factory “ “ ® Adjustable i ¥ 

wall brackets for easy erection “ “& ® Wall clearance for A bY 


? 
\ 


ventilation. “ © ™ All-assembled and encased full floating 
Gravity Roller Hinges “ “ New Sanylene Super-finish. 


Sanymetal steel compartments are made in several de- 
signs for toilet, shower, and dressing enclosures. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1722 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, O. 
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Ask the Janitor 











or whoever gets the repair jobs. He 
will tell you why a “Royal” installa- 
tion is a lifetime installation. In con- 
struction, in finish and im its solid 
wood-work, “Royal” recognizes that 
repairs cost money even when done 


by the school janitor. 


1c Sowal car 
Al Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 
Manufacturing Company 


1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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The 

Door Choice 

of 

Experienced 
School Building 
Architects and 
Builders 


_ FLUSHWOO 


+, -_ =e 
















RACTICAL men, who realize fully 

the many qualities necessary in a 
successful school door, have come to 
accept Flushwood as the standard of 
comparison. 


PANEL ® 


senggason It combines all the outstanding features 
necessary in a school door. Yet the 
cost is no more than that of the ordi- 
— nary door which can never give 
vers" complete satisfaction. 


The new Flushwood Catalog tells the 
complete story of this remarkable door and 
also illustrates in full color some of the 
S seranaron most popular designs. 












om A copy will be promptly mailed on re- 
ec quest. Write the office nearest you. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 











MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Chicago 
‘angmais MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 











Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington; New Haven 
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... Every note, every 
word ts clearly heard 
in this auditorium... 
made acoustically 
correct with Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic 


O echoes, “dead spots, or 
N reverberations disturb the 
perfect reception from the audi- 
torium stage of the New Junior 
High School, Decatur, Il]. Whether 
you are down front” or in a far 
seat in the gallery, you hear every 
note sung, every word spoken. 
The secret is up on the ceiling 
a ceiling acoustically treated in 


the modern manner. 











This modern acoustical treat- 
ment is achieved with Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 
Sturdy, textured cork with special sound absorbing 
qualities is installed on the ceiling. But it is in- 
stalled only after a careful analysis of the room. 
Armstrong engineers know that each acoustical 


problem is different. 


Armstrong’s Corkoustic is used, not only for the 
acoustical treatment of auditoriums, but for the 
sound quieting of classrooms, corridors, and gym- 
nasiums. The sound-absorbing cork can help you 
to hush unnecessary noises in every schoolroom- 
just as it subdues noise in churches, banks, offices, 
and hospitals. 

Corkoustie ceilings—and walls, too—are valu- 
able for other reasons. School authorities will learn 
that Armstrong’s Corkoustic has high insulating 
value. Where this acoustical material quiets air- 
borne sounds, the temperature is also controlled. 
The room is warmer in winter, cooler in summer. 
A single layer of Corkoustic on top-floor ceilings is 
economical, since it solves the insulation problem 


as well as the problem of acoustical correction. 


Armstrong's Corkoustic gives adequate acoustical 

treatment to the auditorium of the New Junior 

High School, Decatur, Ill.; Architects—Brooks, 

Bramhall & Dague, Decatur ; General Contractor 
B. M. Dennis & Sons, Decatur. 


You will find, too, that Armstrong’s 

rkoustic has great decorative possibili- 
ties. If you prefer a rich, dignified effect, 
the natural browns of cork will be just 
right. If you want brightness and color, 
then one or more spray coats of cold water 
paint will do the job—without affecting the 


sound control quality of the materialin any way. 


Why not send for our book, “ Acoustical 
Correction,” right away? Then later you 
can call upon Armstrong engineers for rec- 
ommendations and suggestions. Of course, 
there is no obligation. Simply write to Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Company, 939 


Concord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong S 


CORKOUSTIC 


Sound Quieting and Acoustical Treatment for Schools 
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ROYAL OAK HIGH SCHOOL, Royal Oak, Michigan 
Architect: Frederick D. Madison, Royal Oak Heating Contractor: Drake-Avery Ca, Detroit 


BUCKEYE HEATOVENT UNITS 
furnish Modern School Heating and V entilation 


in the ROYAL OAK HIGH SCHOOL 


BUCKEYE Héalovent Units are also installed in seven other Royal Oak, Michigan Schools. 
BUCKEYE Héalovent Units supply an even volume of fresh outdoor air, filtered, heated and 


di flused without drafts to eac h individual room in these and hundreds of other tei 3 in forty- 


three St: ates and C: ang ada. 
BUCKEYE H@alOVENT Units are equipped with BUCKEYE ALL COPPER RADIATORS 


which freezing does not harm. 











Fal BLOM DER COMBANY 


Main = _ ee Ai fy Ce >» 400 Dublin Avenue 
& Factory Fa mS Columbus, Ohio 





a ee ——— Sales and Service Offices = 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW a CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE TOLEDO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEW RICHMOND, VA. SYRACUSE IN CANADA 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHIL ADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY ST. LOUIS TORONTO, 
‘AFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN ONTARIO 
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“For Want of a Nail the Shoe is Lost” 

















! 
CORRECT POSTURE 
MEANS 
SADDLE SHAPED 
SEATS 








Seats of saddle- 
shaped steel, 
wood slats, wood 
veneer and up- 


holstered. 


Noiseless rubber 
or glider feet. 
Supplied singly 
or in sections of 
two or more 
chairs, as re- 
quired. 


a FRANKLIN, patriarch, printer, 
inventor, and orator — believed that a chain 
was no stronger than its weakest link — that 
perfection was made up of many details. 


Applying this philosophy to manufacturing, 
we find in the Royal Folding Chair, a product 
whose every detail is watched with meticulous 
care so that, completed, it embodies all 
essentials so necessary .in.a chair for school 
use. Royals change tension to attention—and 
they are the strongest, too. 








I » Ly ifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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It has the 
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UNIT MOVABLE DESK SET 










Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


VERY fraction of an inch of adjustability on this 
modern desk set is practical and usable. The range 





on the desk sizes is from 20 inches (which suits the 
very lowest grades) to 30 inches (which will accommo- 
date adults). The adjustment range on the chair accu- 
rately corresponds to that of the desk, thus assuring 
maximum usability. ... Then, too, the adjustment 
range on each size of the Unit Movable generously over- 
laps the size above or below it and, consequently, permits 
a leeway of one or more grades. This flexibility of ad- 
justment makes it easy to correctly seat any pupil and 
permits the use of one size desk in many more grades 
than the average desk set. . . . Before deciding on 
your school seating, get all the facts on adjustment, as 
well as construction, adaptability, and usefulness. Ask 
your nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office to explain 
to you in detail about the advantages of our new Unit 
Movable and many other modern, practical school desks 

which we manufacture. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


SALES OFFICES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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Education in the Spirit of Life’ 


If education is to become an inseparable and integral part 
of a useful life, it must be, like life, progressive, practical, 
dynamic, recreative, friendly, cooperative and idealistic 


By FRANK CODY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DETROIT 


that is the embodiment of our present civil- 

ization, education that gives to youth only 
those experiences of the race that have a direct 
meaning and use in the world to-day. - 

The religious philosophy of the ancient Hebrew, 
the art and culture of classic Athens, the body 
of law of the old Roman state are all of value to 
us only insofar as they are transferable to our 
modern age. The Roman tribune in and of him- 
self has no particular interest for us, but as the 
predecessor of the representative of the people in 
modern democratic government he makes a defi- 
nite contribution. 

Mathematics, a finely sharpened tool, forged 
with long effort from primitive number systems 
for the intricate calculations of astronomy and 
the other sciences, has little value save as a tool. 
Abstract generalizations are for the scientist in 
his laboratory. Arithmetic of the every-day busi- 
ness world, and not the binomial theorem, is nec- 
essary for the average citizen. 


The Lesson That History Teaches 


that is the in the spirit of life is education 


The long story of history is for us an account 
of the evolution of civilization up to the present 
time. Wars and the exploits of famous generals 
fade in importance before the great contributions 
of statesmen, of men of letters and of scientists 
whose achievements have shaped our present so- 





*The president's address given before the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting in Atlantic City, February 22-27. 


cial order. Caesar’s conquest of Gaul no longer 
concerns anyone except second-year Latin stu- 
dents, but his organization of provincial govern- 
ments centralized in Rome is still of vital interest. 
Aristotle, more than Alexander, and Newton, 
more than Napoleon, should be glorified. 


Education Must Be Progressive 


History should be not a mere accumulation of 
facts about the past, but a means for cultivating 
breadth of view, tolerance and wisdom. Arid and 
useless chronicles must give way to a vitalized 
history that seeks to replace archaic ideals, fears 
and superstitions by truths that conform to the 
actual situations of to-day. We are what we are 
to-day because of the past. Our languages, laws, 
customs, religions, all prove this. We cannot es- 
cape the inevitable hold of the past. To under- 
stand it is to understand ourselves. It behooves 
us, then, to become more historically minded, to 
seek to interpret the lessons of the race, social, 
moral, and intellectual, for the betterment of the 
world to-day. 

Education in the spirit of life must recognize 
and use the great motive forces that control liv- 
ing. Life is progressive. It is continually advanc- 
ing. Education must discard the outgrown cate- 
gories of thought of a bygone age and acquire a 
scientific attitude in order to understand and car- 
ry forward the amazing discoveries of our age. 
Scientific achievement has upset the old social 
order. Education must be open minded, flexible, 





22 
and ready to cope with new situations, mental, 
social and physical. We cannot sit in our class- 
rooms and prate on midvictorian virtues to 
sophisticated young people who smile at old fogies. 
We must make their sophistication scientific and 
intelligent, and a new social order will result that 
is sure and firm, based not on an obnoxious Mrs. 
Grundy, but on reason. 

This does not mean that we will discard all our 
timeworn conventions. In spite of the intoxicat- 
ing newness of our rapidly changing order, we 
must hold steadfastly to those great spiritual 
truths in terms of modern life and adjust the ma- 
chinery of our educational organization to the new 
situation. Education may be the same at heart, 
but she must not wear hoop skirts in the days of 
bobbed hair. 


The Need for Practical Knowledge 


Life is practical. Education must be usable. We 
are no longer training for a leisure class. The 
laws of our land compel the young people to re- 
main in school long beyond childhood. We must 
give them skill in some line of remunerative work. 
We must turn out a product that is not only good, 
but good for something. Every path through our 
schools should lead to some definite goal, whether 
it comes at the end of a professional course in the 
university, or a part-time continuation school. 
We must know the professional and industrial 
world for which we are training the workers of to- 
morrow. It is no longer enough for a teacher to 
have a theoretical knowledge of his subject. He 
must know how to use it in a practical field of en- 
deavor. Vocational knowledge should be a part of 
the equipment of every teacher, and vocational 
experts should be continually active in bringing 
the results of investigations of industrial condi- 
tions into our schools. We might amend the Or- 
dinance of 1787 to read, “Religion, morality, good 
government and the ability to fill a useful place 
in the world being necessary to the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

Life is dynamic. Education must be vital, alive, 
active. It is deeply concerned with the social and 
industrial problems of the age. Since the war, 
our American life has become intensely restless. 
We are all caught in a veritable whirlpool of 
change and discovery. Our educational institu- 
tions cannot resist the tide. Education can no 
longer be conservative and academic. It cannot 


sit back and be content to observe and reflect. It 
must act. Research and investigations of all sorts 
should terminate in a definite course of action for 
the betterment of society. The progressive, scien- 
tific attitude should carry on into accomplishment. 
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It is useless to send out questionnaires only to 
file away the results. They must be used to direct 
instruction along the main tendencies of our time. 
Let “Skill is wisdom in action” be the slogan of 
our dynamic education. 

Life is recreative. We must train for leisure. 
Here again the changes in our physical environ- 
ment have upset the old order. Machinery has 
given the workman more leisure and hence more 
temptations. Increased leisure brings with it a 
possibility of social disintegration. Education 
needs a constructive program in true recreation, 
both in a spiritual and a physical sense. A com- 
prehensive health education teaching the joy of 
physical exercise and clean athletics should form 
a large part of every child’s training. Games of 
physical prowess, the sheer joy of exercise, “the 
cool silver shock of the plunge in the pool’s living 
water,” have had recognized educational value 
since the days of Plato. 

True education is based not on a pragmatic 
philosophy alone, but it must widen the scope 
and deepen the meaning of our esthetic experience 
as well. Education for leisure will stress a train- 
ing for the appreciation of all that is fine in mu- 
sic, art and literature. Music is coming rapidly to 
the front in our schools to-day. School bands, or- 
chestras and choruses are bringing joy and beauty 
into what has been too often a drab, dreary day. 
Literature that is fine and uplifting and at the 
same time interesting and understandable should 
be read for enjoyment, not scanned and analyzed. 
Art in every form, industrial, domestic, commer- 
cial, interior decorating, painting or sculpture, or 
any art that teaches appreciation of beauty should 
be welcome in our schools. 


The Teacher—A Companionable Leader 


Life is friendly. Education is not a cold, austere 
duty, but a journey down a friendly road. Such 
education has no traffic with race prejudices or 
dogmatic differences in creed. It strives always 
to maintain a proper balance between individual 
freedom and the welfare of the group. The teacher 
is not a severe taskmaster in a dreary round of 
discipline, but a kind, companionable leader in 
a congenial and inspiring place. 

Life is cooperative. Education has a twofold 
duty to the community. It must reflect the will of 
the people, and at the same time it must strive 
to raise the standards of life of the community. 
Our schools are what the people want them to be. 
If they are good, it is because we have had the 
trust and loyal support of the public. It is the 
earnest wish of every parent’s heart to give his 
child the best opportunity that life affords. The 
public school stands for that opportunity. It is 
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the most American institution in our land. It has 
grown up in our soil, the very essence of Amer- 
ican ideals of democracy and equal opportunity for 
all. Schools have demanded the largest portion of 
our taxes and the people have gladly given it. 
It rests with us to be sure that “for value received 
we promise to pay.” Our schools cannot be aloof 
from the community. They must be a part of it. 


Cooperation in Education 


Society has always put definite rewards upon 
certain lines of achievement and the young people 
have striven for the best of these rewards. In 
our early colonial history, the ministry claimed 
the highest approval of the social order, and most 
educated young men aspired to that calling. An- 
other period stressed the value of legal training, 
and the law schools were the most active fields 
of competition. To-day engineering and business 
are claiming the attention of our youth because 
the social order so ordains. Should our people 
suddenly revere music and art above everything 
else, we would turn out great musicians and 
artists. Our schools are but the reflection of the 
ideals and desires of the community. 

The bringing together of all the peoples of the 
earth so that the daily news circles the globe will 
undoubtedly bring about unprecedented coopera- 
tion. This is already evident in the present move- 
ment for world peace. The very existence of the 
Department of Superintendence indicates a de- 
sire on the part of the various states for coopera- 
tion in education. Cooperation on a large scale 
is characteristic of modern enterprises. 

For more than a century the federal govern- 
ment has actively supported and influenced edu- 
cation through grants of land, through special 
appropriations, through the conduct of certain 
training institutions and through the organiza- 
tion of divisions within the federal departments, 
notably the Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau. These manifold educational activities 
of the government have been inaugurated from 
time to time by enthusiastic supporters who ap- 
parently held the most diverse views with regard 
to the fundamental relation of the federal gov- 
ernment to states and local communities. Every 
conceivable type of grant and of organization can 
be found in operation at the present time, some 
with control, others without, some having the 
purpose of stimulating, some the purpose of 
equalizing, some for special groups of citizens 
and some for the whole nation. 

President Hoover, because of this conflicting 
and confused practice, has called into counsel, 
through Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, fifty rep- 
resentative leaders in education in a National 
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Advisory Committee on Education and has asked 
them to chart for the government a consistent 
course of action. The President has alse or- 
ganized advisory committees to develop plans for 
promoting child health and welfare and to find 
methods of reducing illiteracy. The policy of the 
president in thus providing for a fundamental 
study of educational policies commands the most 
enthusiastic approval of all teachers. 

One agency which is active in bringing about 
educational cooperation is the American Council 
on Education, a national organization of which 
the Department of Superintendence is a constitu- 
ent member. The council has sponsored a num- 
ber of important enterprises of national scope, 
the most recent of which was the study of mod- 
ern language teaching. Within the last ten 
months it has organized ten of the large school 
systems of the country into a group actively en- 
gaged in preparing through the school systems 
reading materials that shall supplement the pres- 
ent curriculum by introducing material that em- 
phasizes the social import of all teaching. 

There remains one last division of our theme. 
Life is idealistic. Education must aim high. The 
ultimate ideal of true education is to develop 
character, to lead young people to the highest and 
strongest spiritual grounds, to keep ever before 
them the loftiest, most challenging conceptions of 
human worth and, above all, to elevate their own 
estimate of their individual worth and possibili- 
ties. Education that has failed to do this has 
lost its own soul. As we would have life so must 
our education be. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


Our government is the greatest experiment in 
democracy in all history. Whether it shall stand 
or fall depends upon the education of its future 
citizens. President Hoover, who continually 
stresses the responsibility of education for future 
growth, says, “With the growth of ideals through 
education, with the higher realization of freedom, 
of justice, of humanity, of service, the selfish im- 
pulses become less and less dominant.” 

Surely the teacher of to-day stands in a re- 
sponsible position and, in the last analysis, our 
education rests on the classroom teacher. Build- 
ings, equipment and organizations are but bul- 
warks to strengthen him. The seven outlooks of 
life that I have mentioned are the outlooks of the 
real teacher. If he is progressive, practical, 
dynamic, recreative, friendly, cooperative, and 
idealistic, our schools will be likewise, and we 
may more nearly reach the ideal of the great 
Teacher who came that “we might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” 
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courage the rural teachers; to introduce into small 
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The Jeanes Supervising 
in Negro 


By E. S. RICHARDSON, SUPERINTENDENT, 


country schools simple home industries; to give 
lessons in sanitation and cleanliness; to promote 
the improvement of school houses and _ school 
grounds, and to organize clubs for the better- 
ment of the school and the neighborhood. This 
general statement covers well the duties of a 
Jeanes supervisor. 

In my judgment, his opportunity to do good 
work in the parish depends largely on the atti- 
tude of the parish superintendent regarding the 
necessity for Negro education. Some superin- 
tendents and school boards do not yet thoroughly 
approve of this work; some officials give little or 
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no cooperation and support; others attack this 
elementary problem in the light of bookish defi- 
nitions of the supervisory process. Technical 
methods of supervision cannot be applied in this 
work. In other words, some of us seem to be 
more interested in the method of doing the tech- 
nical supervisory job than in the end attained. 
Both the parish superintendent and the Jeanes 
supervising teacher should realize in the begin- 
ning that the job is elementary but important. 
Technical methods cannot wholly be relied upon 
in dealing with this problem. 

I do not mean to minimize the value of tech- 





nical knowledge 
applied to su- 
pervision. The 
Jeanes supervis- 
ing teacher should 
have some knowl- 
edge of the work 
of Barr, Burton, 
Strayer, Ingle- 
hardt, Cubberley, 
Morrison and 
Monroe, but he 
cannot afford to 
be guided en- 
tirely by their 
theories. The 
theory of super- 
vision is impor- 
tant, but the suc- 
cess of this work 
depends on the 
supervisor’s abil- 
ity to arouse in his people a desire for 
more knowledge, to create in them a thirst for 
the better things of life, without stirring up dis- 
content. There is great danger that the super- 
visor, who has a superficial knowledge of tech- 
nical supervision, may lean too much toward the 
bookish conception and become confused as to 
methods of procedure and lose sight of the real 
goal. This applies to some supervisors even in 
advanced school systems. Simplicity in the super- 
visory process is always a real virtue and the final 
objective should be kept in mind. 

Educators differ widely as to the most direct 
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and efficient method of improving instruc- 
tion. We have not yet agreed on what is 
of first importance in the improvement 
of instruction. We have almost as many 
methods of procedure as we have members 
in the profession. Some insist on the im- 
portance of standardized tests and ques- 
tionnaires, others on examination, others 
on teacher-pupil activities. We are some- 
what like the members of different reli- 
gious creeds or sects—all striving toward 
the same end but differing somewhat as 
to the best method of reaching the goal. 

Research in supervisory methods is just 
beginning, and a great deal is yet to be 
done. No field in education to-day offers 
so many opportunities for research and in- 
vestigation. Research is not the business 
of the Jeanes supervising teacher but he 
should realize its importance, take advan- 
tage of every opportunity afforded for 
study and to a certain extent equip him- 
self technically for his work. In my 
judgment, however, if these things are overdone, 
originality will be killed. 

The selection of the supervising teacher is of 
vital importance. His ability to hear and respond 
sensibly to the silent call of the children of his 
race for higher things in life is his most impor- 
tant qualification. He should possess ability to 
lead his untrained teachers and arouse in his 
race genuine pride and loyalty to their country. 
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“A book for every type” is the 
slogan of the library, where 
Negroes from all sections of the 
parish come for books, as shown 
in the upper picture. A class 
in chemistry is shown below. 
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Many of the patrons of the li- 
brary service are adult Negroes 
who have been taught to read 
and write in the parish schools. 
An arithmetic class for adults 
is shown in the lower picture. 
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By precept and example he should instill daily 
into his pupils fundamental ideas that will en- 
able them to live peacefully and harmoniously 
with the white race. He should act, preach and 
teach the gospel of love and appreciation. By a 
shrug of the shoulder or by innuendo he can cause 
trouble between the races that would perhaps 
offset the good work that has been accomplished 
by the efforts of all the Jeanes supervisors com- 
bined. 

The supervising teacher in the parish can do 
little unless he has the respect and good will of 
the majority of the leading white citizens. This 
is fundamental because his work is necessarily of 
a cooperative nature. Because of our desire to 
promote Negro education, we have perhaps some- 
times disregarded this situation. It would be 
better to exchange a technically trained supervisor 
for one who is not quite up to the standard but 
who has the proper attitude toward the race prob- 
lem. After all, this work is largely of a mission- 
ary nature. The Jeanes teacher must not only 
have the ability to convince the white people in 
the community that the Negroes need better 
schools but he must bring them to the point where 
they will make donations to the cause of Negro 
education. 

I admit that I have described a position that is 
difficult to fill, but I have not overstated its im- 
portance. If superintendents who really believe 
in the importance of Negro education could em- 
ploy the type of person I have described and give 
him proper cooperation, Negro education in the 
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South would not lag but would move forward 
almost by leaps and bounds. No people are more 
anxious to have light educationally than are our 
Southern Negroes. In my judgment a great op- 
portunity to develop the South is being missed 
because of prejudice against Negro education. 
The South is the Negro’s home; we understand 
him; he understands us; he makes the best 
laborer, and he is easy to satisfy. Why not give 
him better schools and make of him a clean, 
healthy, law-abiding, respectable citizen? Would 
it not be a real dividend paying investment? 

If a powerful monarch or landlord owned and 
controlled the South, where live almost ten mil- 
lion untrained Negroes, he would, from a business 
standpoint, make an effort to improve their skill 
as laborers, because the South is an ideal place 
for the development of all kinds of industries. 
He would foster education among the Negroes in 
order to develop the superior agricultural possi- 
bilities of the South. 

The highly favorable position that the South 
now enjoys will not always exist. Should we not 
at once begin to capitalize in a large way our 
greatest asset, black labor? Should we be less 
wise than a monarch, whose aim would be for 
profit only? Are we being lulled to inactivity by 
false sentiment and sleeping idly on a field of 
hidden treasures? 

It seems to me the time has come for leaders in 
religion, education and business to place them- 
selves definitely on the affirmative side of the 
question of Negro education. No state or section 
can develop normally—educationally, religiously 
or commercially—when so large a percentage of 
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its population is dependent, sick and illiterate. 
It is time for the South to wake up to this situa- 
tion and use every means possible to stamp out 
the curse of illiteracy. Honor is due T. H. 
Harris, state superintendent of Louisiana, for his 
leadership in this respect. Dr. Edward Wallace 
Knight of the University of North Carolina has 
said: “The rank of education in the Southern 
states is kept low in part by the Negro. The gen- 
eral attitude toward his education lies close to 
the root of the whole problem.” An editor, com- 


menting on Doctor Knight’s statement, said, “The 
failure of the state legislatures to bring the 
schools up closer to the average standards of the 
nation is apparently due in part to a reluctance 
to apply the standards to the Negro schools.” 


As Many Blacks as Whites in Schools 


While the Jeanes supervising teacher is not re- 
sponsible for all the development in Negro educa- 
tion that has taken place in Webster Parish, 
Louisiana, he has been for several years a con- 
stant, positive force for better things for Negroes. 
The school population of the parish is about 
equally divided between whites and blacks. The 
large population of blacks has made the question 
of Negro education a real problem in the face of 
the existing public sentiment combined with the 
inability of the colored citizens to lend substantial 
financial aid in the way of taxes to the school 
program. When I became superintendent of 
Webster Parish schools in 1921, there was no 
colored supervising teacher or any definite pro- 
gram for the improvement of Negro schools. 
A supervisor was appointed and a plan that met 
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The arrival of the library truck is an event in the rural community. 
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the approval of both the whites and the blacks 
was presented to the board. The plan in brief is 
as follows: 

The board proposed that if all Negro communi- 
ties in the parish that desired to build a school 
would plant at least ten acres of cotton and culti- 
vate it under the direction of the assistant dem- 
onstration agent and the supervisor and turn over 
the proceeds at the end of the year to the school 
board, the board would contribute a like amount 
out of the general fund. Arrangements were also 
made with the representative of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, through the state department of edu- 
cation, to supply as much money for school 
buildings as the Negroes raised from their co- 
operative farm projects. During the year 1925 
the Negroes of the county turned in to the board 
$6,000, and in 1926 under the same plan they 
made eighty bales of cotton. From their farms 
alone they have turned in $16,425, and have con- 
structed twenty Rosenwald buildings. They have 
now formed a parishwide organization called 
“The Webster Parish School Patrons Welfare 
Association.” It meets semi-annually in the audi- 
torium of the Webster Parish Training School. 
Within the next two years we expect to have a 
Rosenwald school within the reach of every Negro 
child in Webster Parish. In addition to con- 
tributing a third of the money appropriated by 
the school board, the parish has equipped these 
new buildings with the best type of single desks. 

After viewing the deplorable situation found in 
the Negro schools following the survey, the school 


These girls are being trained as teachers for the Negro schools of the parish. 








authorities decided that from both an educational 
and an economic standpoint, the parish should 
offer better opportunities for Negro children or 
entirely eliminate the meager support that was 
then being accorded them. They decided to try 
an experiment in Negro education. 


Four Teachers to Two Hundred Pupils 


At that time the Negro school plant in the city 
of Minden was a four-room dilapidated, unscien- 
tifically constructed shack on a small clay plot of 
land, where four inexperienced teachers taught 
as best they could about two hundred children 
for a period of five months. It was decided to 
build a real school with money received from a 
bond issue and the aid of the Rosenwald Fund. 
This school was situated on a new thirty-acre 
tract of land near the city and was named the 
Webster Parish Training School. It has grown 
remarkably. There are now, in addition to the 
main building, a dormitory for girls, a grade 
school, and a four-room Rosenwald training 
school. In addition to the money contributed from 
time to time by the school board, the white citi- 
zens have raised about $4,000, the colored citizens 
$2,000 in cash, plus hundreds of dollars worth of 
free labor. The plant now is worth $45,000. The 
school rates as a Class A school. It has a faculty 
of fifteen teachers, and operates for eight months 
of the year. The total pay roll is $10,570 and the 
enrollment, 619. It is well equipped and modern 
in every respect. 

The school has served and is now serving its 
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This class of midwives receives monthly instruction in the care of mothers and babies. 


purpose well, and has been an important factor 
in changing the views of the citizens of Webster 
Parish on Negro education. The people of Min- 
den have expressed their approval of Negro edu- 
cation by contributing thousands of dollars for 
additional equipment and buildings. In conjunc- 
tion with their academic work the pupils are 
taught such simple things as how to use a tooth 
brush, the relationship of cleanliness and health, 
the value of politeness, how to prepare a balanced 
meal and much similar information. The spirit 
of the school has been demonstrated to the white 
people of the community by the school boys and 
girls who serve in their homes during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

In the absence of a teacher training school for 
Negroes, this institution, in addition to the func- 
tions mentioned, is rendering a valuable service 
in providing teachers for the Negro schools of the 
rural sections of the parish. The school has 
trained sixty-one teachers for rural service. 


Water Supply Supervised by Health Unit 


The Webster Parish Health Unit, cooperating 
with other agencies, is carefully guarding the 
health of the Negro children. The health nurse 
gives vaccinations for smallpox, inoculations for 
diphtheria, typhoid fever and other preventable 
diseases and holds baby clinics at the schools. 
She also gives an hour’s instruction once a month 
to a class of forty midwives in prenatal care of 
mothers and the care of babies. The midwives 
are required to report all complicated obstetric 
cases to the nearest physician. Special emphasis 


is placed on the importance of cleanliness and 
sterilization at the time of childbirth and the 
midwives are shown how to use needed articles 
in such cases. They are taught how to admin- 
ister silver nitrate solution to prevent blindness 
in infants. This solution is supplied free. All 
cases of labor are reported to the health unit by 
the nurse. Free laboratory service is available 
for indigent Negroes suffering from contagious 
or infectious diseases. The water supply for 
the schools and the building of sanitary toilets 
are supervised by the health unit. 


Classes for Adults Bring Good Results 


In Louisiana’s campaign to stamp out illiter- 
acy, led by State Superintendent Harris and ably 
assisted by Dr. S. M. Robertson, the Jeanes su- 
pervising teacher, cooperating with other agen- 
cies, has been of special value to the superin- 
tendent in organizing classes for adult illiterates 
in all the rural communities of the parish. With 
the help of the teachers and the colored ministers, 
several hundred adult Negroes have already been 
taught to read and write. At present such classes 
are being taught in all the country schools, with 
a total enrollment of 675 adults. 

During the summer of 1929 a parishwide li- 
brary program was undertaken, with the pur- 
pose of providing books for children and adults 
of both races in the parish. This project was 
launched as an experiment. It is being financed 
within the parish by the school board, the police 
jury and the city councils of Minden and Springhill ; 
outside help is being given by the State Library 
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Commission and the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The 
experiment is to be tried for five years. The 
Rosenwald Fund will give dollar for dollar up to 
$10,000, for the first two years. After that time, 
there will be some decrease in the help from that 
source. 

Negroes in all sections of the parish have shown 
themselves interested in this new service. Chil- 
dren, adults, illiterates and literates are using the 
library. Branches have been organized and are 
in operation in different parts of the parish. 
Community meetings have been held in the inter- 
est of the library and in most cases every seat in 
the school auditoriums was taken, which indicates 
the keen interest manifested by the Negroes. A 
college trained Negro librarian is in charge of 
the Negro library service. The library board re- 
ports that for the first six weeks after the service 
was opened, one community had 132 borrowers, 
186 books, with a circulation of 283; another com- 
munity had 99 borrowers, 167 books, with a circu- 
lation of 571. Books are coming into the library 
steadily, but the demand is growing faster than 
the supply. Men and women who have never 
been interested in any community project are 
taking active part in community affairs. We 
predict that this service will develop a better un- 
derstanding between the races and will eventu- 
ally destroy prejudice and hatred between citi- 
zens and will reduce crime and court costs. 

Parishwide good will, racial friendliness and a 
gradual lengthening of the school term are 
hastening the time when in Webster Parish every 
Negro child will be taught by competent teachers 
in a clean, comfortable building, properly super- 
vised, physically examined and provided with 
books to suit his need. 





The Contract Plan of Instruction as 
It Is Used in One School 


Clyde D. Mitchell, principal, Highland Town- 
ship School, Perrysville, is administering the con- 
tract plan of instruction in practically all of his 
high school classes. The school day is divided 
into five sixty-five minute periods and one activity 
period of forty-five minutes. Each instructor 
teaches five periods. 

The teacher prepares a unit in three forms, one 
for each of three levels—fair, good and excellent. 
The problem of enrichment and difficulty must be 
considered in making the good and excellent units, 
or contracts. These contracts, in mimeographed 
form, cover about one week’s work. 

Mr. Mitchell comments on class procedure as 
follows: “The teacher may give a brief introduc- 
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tion to the unit. The pupils read the entire con- 
tract. They then follow the directions given in 
the contract and proceed to work. This work 
includes some laboratory work, answering of 
questions given in the contract, outlining, reading 
reference material, studying of the answers ob- 
tained from books, explaining diagrams and many 
other forms of work.” 

In discussing the merits of the contract plan 
of instruction Mr. Mitchell continues: “This plan 
or a similar one must be kept adaptive and flexi- 
ble, or it will most certainly fail. With us it has 
been purely experimental, but we feel that it is 
workable not only in the small high school but 
in the large as well. Some of the outstanding 
advantages are: provides for individual differ- 
ences within the group, does not require ability 
grouping, utilizes the differentiated but not the 
indefinite assignment, challenges pupils at all 
levels, permits enrichment to meet all pupil ca- 
pacities, gives meaning and value to marks since 
the pupils are compensated directly for the work 
they do, and causes pupils of different abilities 
to share their experiences.” 





May Day and Child Health 
in America 


May 1 has come to be accepted in America as 
National Child Health Day and plans for cele- 
brating the day appropriately are now completed 
in schools throughout the country. 

Last November the National Child Health Day 
Committee of the state and provincial health au- 
thorities adopted the following program for May 
Day, 1930: to name a permanent state chairman 
for May Day, preferably the director of the state 
division of child hygiene; to organize immediately 
a state child health council, or to designate some 
similar organization to function, if no council 
exists; to request the governor to issue a pro- 
clamation- on National Child Health Day imme- 
diately after the President of the United States 
issues his proclamation ; to accept “parent cooper- 
ation in the community program for child health 
and protection” as the keynote of the 1930 May 
Day program. 

There is every reason to believe that this May 
Day celebration will surpass that of last year, 
which showed marked progress in the child wel- 
fare movement as it is being promoted in this 
country. Not merely did every state plan for the 
1929 program, but tiny communities remote from 
the centers where the plans were made, held suc- 
cessful May Day celebrations. Programs, both 
original and practical, were given by large and 
small schools alike. 
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What Newspapers Publish About 
Education 


To determine whether newspapers are featuring news that 
will win reader interest, a study was made of the reactions 
to school news of 5,076 school patrons and teachers 


By BELMONT FARLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EW subjects are of more interest to people 

than the welfare of their children. For this 

reason a considerable amount of school news 
finds its way into the press. That the few care- 
ful studies of educational publicity have been 
largely concerned with considerations of the 
amount of school news is not to be taken as a 
lack of recognition of the importance of its qual- 
ity. Quantity is more easily measured, is more 
elemental and naturally is the first approach to 
the development of any new field. 

Progress in interpreting the schools has now 
reached a point where urging that systematic 
interpretation be made and measuring the extent 
to which it has been made are secondary to the 
question of how to perform the task. Writing 
stories and feature articles that will find their 
way into news print is one thing; filling white 
space with matter that will be read and will be 
effective is another. 

Someone has said that American newspapers 
print what is interesting, while British news- 
papers print what is important. The American 
newspaper editor would answer this criticism, if 
it is one, with the reply that anything interesting 
is important, while the British newspaperman 
would insist that anything important ought to 
be interesting. 


Reader Appeal of Prime Importance 


However this may be, educational interpreta- 
tion must be both interesting and important. In- 
terest and importance are the first elements for 
consideration in the improvement of its quality. 
An article will not be read unless it appeals to 
the interest of a reader. Influencing the reader’s 
opinion is of little moment unless the matter is of 
importance. 

The importance of a reported fact concerning 
the schools may well be determined by the ad- 
ministrator, who knows how significantly it re- 
flects educational conditions and how its accept- 
ance may eventually affect school progress. No 


one can judge the interest of a reported fact ex- 
cept the reader. Interest has the same function, 
in even a larger degree, in educating public opin- 
ion as it has in the pedagogy of the classroom. In 
pupil instruction compulsion may be substituted 
in some measure for interest. In the education 
of the public, compulsion cannot be invoked. 

Interest in a story depends upon what the story 
is about and upon the skill or art with which it 
is told. Few will contend that the literary quali- 
ties of a story have a stronger bid for interest 
than the content. However charmingly a story 
may be written, not many persons will read it 
with pleasure if the subject matter bores them. 
A study intended to throw light upon the im- 
provement of the quality of educational interpre- 
tation is first of all a study of reader interest in 
content. 


How to Test Effectiveness of Copy 


What content makes a school news or feature 
story interesting? Human interests vary in ac- 
cordance with such complex patterns of original 
nature, experience and prejudice as defy analysis. 
They are as difficult to foretell as human conduct. 
The only practical way to determine a reaction 
is to offer a stimulus and record the result. The 
reaction that consistently occurs with the greatest 
frequency under given conditions may fairly be 
considered the reaction that will continue to recur 
most often. 

Because of the enormous expense of advertis- 
ing, the commercial advertiser has developed 
methods of testing the effectiveness of his copy 
by submitting it to the randomly selected, prob- 
able purchasers of his product and thus learning 
their reactions in advance of publication. Pre- 
judgments of this sort are usually obtained upon 
the “selling arguments” or content that constitute 
the advertising copy. 

By applying this technique of commercial pub- 
licity to the field of educational publicity, I sought 
the interest reactions of 5,076 school patrons and 
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teachers in thirteen cities. Patrons were selected 
because as a class they may be assumed to be 
most vitally concerned with the schools. As con- 
sumers of school news, their interests are signifi- 
cant. Thirteen per cent of the 5,076 were 
teachers. Teachers were included because their 
occupational interests impel] them to follow school 
affairs closely. Some large city dailies publish 
an educational page chiefly for teachers. 


Thirteen Cities Were Studied 


The study of reader interest was made in the 
following cities: Lynn, Mass.; Beaumont, Texas; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Bisbee, Ariz. ; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Alexandria, Minn.: Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Junction City, Kan.; Sedalia, Mo.; 
Boise, Idaho; Denver, Colo., and Cliffside Park, 
N. J. 

These thirteen cities are widely separated geo- 
graphically and because of their great variation 
in occupational interest, size, social and economic 
level, traditions and prejudices, they may be con- 
sidered average samples of American cities. 
Since patrons were selected only on the basis of 
having children in school, the replies may also be 
considered typical of American parents in gen- 
eral. 

In securing the interest reactions of these 5,076 
patrons, school news was divided into thirteen 
general topics: school buildings, health of pupils, 
the parent-teacher association, the board of edu- 
cation and administration, business management 
and finance, methods of instruction, courses of 
study, attendance, pupil progress and achieve- 
ment, discipline and behavior of pupils. extra- 
curricular activities, teachers and schoo! officers, 
and the value and use of education. 

The expression of interests of these 5,076 con- 
sumers of schoo] news shows that pupil progress 
and achievement, methods of instruction, courses 
of study and health of pupils are the four most 
appealing topics for schoo] publicity. The other 
topics follow in order: value of education. dis- 
cipline and behavior of pupils, teachers and school 
officers, attendance, school buildings, business 
management and finance, board of education and 
administration, parent-teacher associations and 
extra-curricular activities. 


What School Patrons Want to Kiraw 


In other words, patrons wish to know what 
their children are being taught, how they are 
being taught, what results are being achieved 
and how the public schools affect the physical 
welfare of their children. They are more inter- 
ested in these things than they are in the be- 
havior of the children at school, the qualifications 
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of their teachers, the regularity of attendance, 
the kind of buildings in which they are housed, 
how much money is spent, how the schools are 
administered, what the parents are doing for the 
school or what are the activities carried on at 
school, usually referred to as extra-curricular. 

It is significant that the patrons have placed 
the value of education fifth. After children leave 
school, what then? Of how much value will the 
school’s contribution, mentally and physically, be 
to the individual in his adult life; of how much 
value to social progress in general? 

The patron has thus declared himself receptive 
to the type of information for which the school 
publicist seeks acceptance. In terms of educa- 
tional results the patrons ask, “What are you 
doing? How do you do it? Of what value is it?” 
They are not asking how much the schools cost, 
how well the pupils are housed, whether the 
teacher admonishes them with kindness or 
whether proper accounting is made of funds. In- 
terested though they are in these matters, the 
paramount question asked of the educator by the 
patrons of the schools is, “What are your re- 
sults?” 


Writing the Story 


A consideration for the interests of school pa- 
trons should impel those responsible for the 
school publicity program to provide news and 
feature articles showing the desirable educational 
results of the schools. They should show that 
these results are achieved by efficient, scientific 
methods, that children are taught useful knowl- 
edge, habits and skills, and that their physical 
welfare is not neglected. 

In order to learn how nearly the publicity pro- 
grams of these thirteen cities disclosed an attempt 
to satisfy the expressed interests of the school 
patrons, I analyzed the newspaper publicity in 
these cities during or near the time of my study 
of interests in these communities. The analysis 
covered approximately all the issues of a three- 
month period for each newspaper. Issues were 
read for every school month except September 
and November. The newspapers were all dailies, 
except one weekly. The circulations of the dailies 
varied from 4,000 to 50,000. 

In the 737 issues of the ten newspapers read, 
41,002 column inches of school news appeared, 
which shows a willingness on the part of news- 
paper editors to give space to school news. Of 
the total, 39,265 column inches of school news 
items were classified without difficulty under the 
thirteen topics that the patrons and teachers of 
the communities had been asked to rank in in- 
terest order. 





The proportion of white space devoted to these 
topics was as follows: Sev Cant 


Extra-curricular activities 

Teachers and school officers 

Parent-teacher associations 

Pupil progress and achievements 

Board of education and administration ..... 5.2 
ES re ea 
Business management and finance 

Buildings 

Health 

Methods of instruction 

Discipline 

Value of education 

Attendance 


The disagreement between reader interest and 
the type of school news reported can be seen at 
a glance. In every city of the study except one, 
there was a negative correlation between the in- 
terests of school patrons and the amounts of space 
allotted in the press to the several topics. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the newspaper space was 
given to the half of the topics ranked lowest in 
interest by patrons. Only twenty-five per cent 


of the space was devoted to the half of the topics 
rated highest in interest by the patrons. 

A careful comparison of the newspapers dis- 
closes a consistency in selection of topics for 


school news. All of them, of course, gave most 
space to extra-curricular activities, since that 
topic included school sports. While in all the 
newspapers no other one topic received exactly 
the same position in proportion to white space 
covered, there was little pronounced variation in 
the positions of the other topics. The agreement 
between newspapers in amounts of space devoted 
to the several topics runs as high as a +.91 rank 
correlation. A large number of rank correlations 
are above —+.80, showing substantial agreement 
in the reporting policy. 

The study points definitely to the failure prop- 
erly to consider one of the most important factors 
in the quality of school publicity—the interests 
of those to whom the publicity is chiefly directed. 
Such neglect of the use of the strongest interest 
appeals must be due to a faulty conception of 
the relative strength of the appeals in topics of 
school news. 

The American people ask the educator what 
they ask every other worker, ‘“‘What can you do?” 
It may be said that education centers in the child. 
The more accurately the school publicist can por- 
tray the effects of education upon the child, the 
more effective his educational interpretation will 
be. 

School publicity has passed the campaign stage, 
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the stage where the administrator goes to the 
public only when he wants something. It has 
outgrown the apologetic stage, the stage where 
the administrator feels compelled to explain the 
increasing costs of educational service. There 
are special occasions upon which the school lead- 
ers will feel the need of resorting to both of the 
aforementioned types of publicity, but a construc- 
tive stage of educational interpretation, now be- 
ginning in a few cities and states, is pointing to 
a new ideal of educational interpretation. A 
permanent, continuous program of educating the 
public will create confidence in educational serv- 
ice, which is the only basis upon which education 
will be accepted at large as a profession. This 
confidence will be built upon a belief that the 
schools are achieving worthwhile results by effi- 
cient, economic methods. 


Radio Is Training More and More 
Children in Music Appreciation 


Recent investigations carried on in various 
cities show that in New York City between 350 
and 400 schools have been equipped with radio 
receiving sets and that more than 200,000 pupils 
in that city listen in each Friday on the music 
appreciation hour. The superintendent of schools 
in Columbus, Kan., reports the entire school sys- 
tem equipped with radios. Similar reports come 
from Joliet, Ill., Omaha, Neb., and Superior, Wis. 

In Nashville, Tenn., forty-two of the city’s pub- 
lic schools have radios, and Beaumont, Texas, re- 
ports twelve schools fully equipped. 

Last year a million and a half children listened 
in. This year it is estimated that that number 
has been increased to 5,176,960. 

“The concerts will go on next year under the 
same sponsorship,” says Walter Damrosch, who 
has been largely responsible for the success of 
the music appreciation hour. “We are confident 
that by the close of the 1930-1931 season the 
number of our young listeners will approach ten 
million. This will mean that nearly half of the 
school children in the country will be coming into 
contact with great symphonic music, a situation 
that would have been looked upon as miraculous 
only a few years ago. 

“The census reports that there are 27,000,000 
children attending American schools. Of this 
number 10,000,000 go to rural schools. Think of 
reaching such a vast number who formerly had 
never heard a symphony orchestra. Perhaps it 
is not too optimistic to hope that with the cooper- 
ation of the schools we shall eventually reach the 
entire 27,000,000.” 
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By THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, PRINCIPAL, SAINT JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, SAINT JOHNSBURY, VT. 


which he can improve instruction in his 

school. Of the numerous possibilities open 
to him I believe that seven are especially im- 
portant. 

I. The principal can be an educator instead 
of merely an executive. 

He is, of necessity, an executive. He is re- 
sponsible for seeing that the school runs 
smoothly; that each of the ever increasing num- 
ber of extra-curricular activities is wisely di- 
rected ; that the necessary supplies and equipment 
are ordered and are available when needed; that 
the buildings are kept clean and sanitary; that 
the ventilating system is in repair and is effi- 
ciently used, and that the budget is adequate. 
These and a hundred other details consume an 
increasingly large amount of time. The principal 
can easily degenerate into nothing but an admin- 
istrator. 

Unless he is an educator as well as an execu- 
tive, he will probably devote all his time to de- 
tails which, though essential, are none the less 
incidental to his primary responsibility, super- 
vision. The educator is first of all a supervisor, 
a man of large vision. He sees beyond and above 
the routine of clerical work and the machinery of 
school life to the aim and purpose of the educa- 


[vn alert principal will find many ways by 


tional program. He sees beyond the classroom to 
the school. And he is ever mindful that a school 
has, in the last analysis, only one reason for 
existence—to enable each boy and girl to learn 
and to learn more efficiently and economically 
than would be possible if there were no school. 

If the principal is to improve instruction he 
needs to have every part of the school machinery 
geared up to the point at which each boy and 
girl learns efficiently and economically. He needs 
to see that no part of the machinery impedes this 
learning process and that his own time is de- 
voted. primarily to watching and improving the 
quality of learning. He can and should delegate 
many details of routine administration to an office 
secretary, a dean of girls, a dean of boys, the 
athletic coaches and other members of the teach- 
ing staff, as well as to members of the student 
body, through various forms of student govern- 
ment. He should note the thoroughness with 
which the pupils do their work, but he will find 
much of his time free for observation and 
he should observe and strive to improve the meth- 
ods of instruction in the school. This is the chief 
function of the principal. He is the one upon 
whom the community rightfully relies to make 
sure that the purpose for which the school is es- 
tablished and maintained is actually effected. He 
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is more than an executive, he is an educator. 

II. The principal can be a student of the 
philosophy of education instead of merely a holder 
of a job. 

He may be so fortunate as to secure a faculty 
every member of which does creditable teaching 
without his advice. All the details of the school 
life may run so smoothly that he can continue in 
his position without being detected as a holder 
of a job instead of a student of education. His 
apparent success is due either to chance or to 
the superior ability of those who are associated 
with him. If instruction is improved, the credit 
belongs to the teachers and not to the principal. 

If, however, the principal is to improve in- 
struction, he must be a student of the philosophy 
of education. He must realize that as a result 
of instruction each pupil should acquire habits, 
skills, automatic responses; knowledge and the 
ability to use it; attitudes, appreciations and 
ideals. 

The student of the philosophy of education is 
conscious of these objectives of instruction. He 
is aware not only of certain remote sociologic 
objectives, such as good citizenship and vocational 
competence, but also of immediate objectives, 
such as the habit of spelling words correctly and 
multiplying numbers correctly; the skill of cut- 
ting two pieces of wood and fitting them together 


so that they form a 90 degree corner angle; facts, 
such as that Washington was the first president 
of the United States and that the freezing point 
is 32 degrees F.; the ideal of honesty under all 
circumstances and the attitude of agreeableness 
at all times. 


What Is Instruction? 


III. The principal can be a student of the 
learning process instead of merely a bluffer. 

By bluffing I mean doing something that really 
calls for knowledge or skill when he does not ac- 
tually possess it. It is possible for a man to go 
through the motions of conducting a school with- 
out actually knowing the processes by which 
children learn. It is possible for him to purchase 
a book on classroom technique and to conduct a 
school by following the ready-made methods 
therein suggested. The results may be reason- 
ably satisfactory, but such methods are based on 
what the teacher should do to keep the pupils oc- 
cupied and orderly rather than on what the pupil 
must do in order to acquire certain habits, knowl- 
edge or attitudes. Instruction is a matter of 
guiding the pupil as he learns rather than of 
keeping him out of mischief. The principal who 
desires to improve instruction therefore needs to 
know how the pupil learns. 
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He has made a good start in understanding the 
learning process when he knows four things 
about that process: 

1. A pupil learns only as he responds to 
stimuli. Learning is an active affair. A pupil 
cannot learn by sitting and listening. 

2. What the pupil learns depends upon what 
stimuli he encounters and what responses he 
makes to them. 

3. How thoroughly the pupil learns depends 
upon how emphatically, emotionally and signifi- 
cantly he responds to a stimulus or upon the 
number of times he responds in the same way to 
the same stimuli. In other words, a pupil may 
learn thoroughly either through shock or through 
repetition. 

4. All learning is probably specific. We can- 
not be sure that a pupil will transfer his learning 
from one situation to another unless he is helped 
to note that certain elements are present and are 
applicable in both situations. 


How a Teacher Should Function 


If the principal knows these four simple facts 
relative to the learning process, he can readily 
draw four equally simple conclusions relative to 
the teaching process: 

1. The teacher should provide appropriate 
stimuli. These will at various times be questions, 
situations, attitudes and problems. 

2. The teacher should insist that each pupil 
respond correctly either immediately or eventu- 
ally. Whether it is a matter of spelling, idiomatic 
speech or scientific fact, a wrong response indi- 
cates wrong learning. The right response must 
be given before the pupil can be said to have 
learned correctly. 

3. The teacher should see that each pupil en- 
counters the same stimuli often enough to en- 
able him to form habits or skills, or different 
stimuli in sufficient numbers to enable him to 
form ideals or attitudes. In such habit forming 
subjects as spelling, mathematics and science, 
the teacher should drill the pupils, while in such 
attitude forming subjects as biographical studies 
and economic principles, the teacher should pro- 
vide a variety of situations. 

4. The teacher should see that each pupil 
recognizes the common elements and applies 
them. The teacher of Latin may guide his pupils 
so that they learn the meaning of the preposition 
“ex,” and never make a mistake in translating 
the preposition from Latin into English. But the 
pupils may go directly from the Latin class to 
the English class and not be able to analyze such 
words as “excommunicate,” “exhume” and “ex- 
cuse.”” The teacher of Latin and the teacher of 
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English should both help their pupils to carry 
over into English what they learn in Latin. The 
teacher of history will find that not all of his 
pupils will note the application of the principles 
of a protective tariff or of the Monroe Doctrine 
unless he specifically calls these matters to their 
attention. If the pupils are to carry learning 
over from one subject to another or from one 
phase to another of the same subject, each 
teacher should help the pupils see what elements 
are common and how they apply. The principal 
who informs himself of the facts of the learning 
process can improve instruction by helping his 
teachers understand these facts and employ 
methods that will enable the pupils to learn. 
IV. The principal can be a constructive critic 
of what teachers and pupils do in the classroom 
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At teachers’ meetings 


instead of merely a casual observer of classroom 
procedure. 

The principal who looks into classrooms and 
casually notes that there is no special disturbance, 
that all the pupils are relatively quiet and that 
the teacher is evidently “covering the ground” 
may help preserve good order and improve de- 
portment, but he is not necessarily improving in- 
struction. In order to improve instruction he 
needs to determine certain things about the ac- 
tivities in the classroom. Is every pupil actually 
learning or are some merely sitting? He should 
be interested less in physical quiet than in mental 
concentration. Are all the pupils mentally alert 
or are some allowing their minds to wander? Is 
every pupil evidently learning efficiently and 
economically or are some forming habits of in- 
dolence? Are the pupils all! interested? 

Is the teacher instructing or is he merely cov- 
ering assignments? Instruction consists in tell- 
ing what to do, indicating how to do it and mak- 
ing sure that each pupil does it. The successful 
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football coach knows how to instruct. He knows 
that the members of the squad have not learned 
a play merely because they have listened to his 
description of the play and his directions for 
executing it. He knows that they must actually 
go through the motions of the play itself. In- 
struction in the classroom is successful only when 
the teacher insists on each pupil knowing what 
to do, understanding how to do it and doing it. 

The principal who improves instruction is the 
one who makes these constructive criticisms of 
the activities of pupils and teachers. 

VY. The principal may be a careful censor of 
examinations instead of merely a maker of sched- 
ules for examinations. 

Examinations have a place in school routine 
only if they serve as an aid to the learning 
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the principal may delegate some administrative responsibility to each member of the faculty. 


process. They are not essential for any other 
purpose. The principal who would improve in- 
struction, therefore, will no more leave the teach- 
ers to their own devices in the giving of examina- 
tions than he will leave them unaided in their 
daily classroom activities. He will inform him- 
self of the types of tests that are being given. 
He will have all term or semester examination 
questions submitted several days in advance of 
the dates set for the examinations. He will 
scrutinize the questions for at least four purposes. 

Is the examination so constructed that it will 
enable both the pupil and the teacher to diagnose 
the pupil’s weaknesses and check his achieve- 
ments, and enable ghe pupil to learn something 
new? If instruction is to improve, both the pupil 
and the teacher must know wherein improvement 
is needed; the pupil must discover that examina- 
tions are a means to further learning. 

Is the examination so planned that it will en- 
able the teacher and the principal to determine 
whether the pupils have formed the desired habits 
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In the picture above the 

principal is shown making 

a brief visit to a class in 

biology, thus keeping a 

supervisory eye on the 

progress of both teacher 
and pupils. 


Sometimes the principal 
remains through an entire 
class period, as shown in 
the picture below, when 
he has an opportunity to 
observe progress of the 
individual pupils. 
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or skills; whether they have acquired the ex- 
pected knowledge, information and ability to ap- 
ply the same to varied situations, and the appre- 
ciations that were among the goals of the course? 
In other words, the principal is responsible for 
seeing that instruction is improved by having 
each pupil take such examinations as necessitate 
definiteness of aim, clearness of instruction, 
thoroughness of drill, and enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject itself. Is the examination long enough to 
keep every pupil busy the entire allotted time? 
Is it short enough to enable the average pupil to 
complete it with a reasonable degree of satis- 
factoriness and the brilliant pupil to complete it 
with superb attention to details? Does it indicate 
that the teacher has regularly recognized individ- 
ual differences among the pupils and is consciously 
endeavoring to ascertain whether the brighter 
and the more rapid pupils are doing the type of 
work they can and should do? 

Finally, is the examination valid, reliable and 
relatively objective? Will it test what it is in- 
tended to test? Will it accurately test whatever 
it does test? And will it check any personal bias 
the teacher may have? Is the wording of the 
questions foolproof and free from all trickiness, 
so that even the most obtuse pupil will at least 
know just what the teacher means? 

This sort of careful scrutiny of examinations 
in major subjects is of great importance if the 
principal seeks to improve instruction. 


Why the Marking System Is Useful 


VI. The principal may be an intelligent in- 
terpreter of marks instead of merely a collector 
and dispenser of them. 

Marks are intended to indicate the approxi- 
mate extent of the pupil’s achievements. They 
may be used merely for the purpose of giving 
to the pupil and to his parents a general notion 
of the quality of work the pupil has been doing 
over a period of a month or six weeks or a term. 
Such use may perhaps justify the labor involved 
in preparing and recording marks. But a far 
more important reason for the continuance of the 
marking system is its practical usefulness in im- 
proving instruction. The principal who seeks to 
improve instruction will at frequent intervals 
study the marks of individual pupils and compare 
the marks of individual teachers with those of all 
the teachers. 

If the marks of a pupil vary widely from month 
to month, the principal will not jump at hasty 
conclusions as to the variation in teaching ef- 
ficiency; he will investigate so as to ascertain 
from the pupil and the teacher and from personal 
observation of both in the classroom whether the 
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instruction is faulty, whether the pupil’s interest 
and attention have lessened or whether some other 
element has entered into the situation. He may 
find that a new subject, one that is usually trou- 
blesome for some pupils, has been taken up. If 
so, perhaps the teacher has not gone slowly enough 
or has not been sufficiently lucid in her explana- 
tions; perhaps the pupil has not yet taken an in- 
terest in the new subject. He may find that the 
pupil has been experiencing some great sorrow or 
indulging too freely in social or athletic activities. 
At any rate, he will analyze the situation to dis- 
cover if possible why the learning is less satisfac- 
tory some months than other months. When he 
discovers the causes, he will seek to have pu- 
pil, teacher and parents cooperate in an endeavor 
to keep the learning up to higher levels. 


How Teachers Mark 


The principal is equally concerned to know 
whether some teachers are consistently high 
markers and others consistently low markers. 
If so, are some teachers exceptionally able and 
others pathetically incapable? Are some “easy”’ 
and others “hard”? Do some have an unusually 
large number of brilliant pupils and others an 
oversupply of subnormal pupils? Do some give 
high marks to pupils who receive low marks from 
other teachers? Why? Does the honor mark 
represent the same degree of learning success 
throughout the school? Does the failing mark in- 
dicate the same qualitative deficiency throughout 
the institution? If not, how can the principal 
secure the cooperation of every member of the 
faculty to make marks really signify approxi- 
mately the same things? 

VII. The principal may be a tactful counselor 
of teachers instead of merely a maker and un- 
maker of faculties. 

Choosing the members of a faculty is one of 
the items of prime importance in securing satis- 
factory instruction. A principal can improve 
instruction by getting and keeping teachers of su- 
perior personality, professional knowledge and vo- 
cational skill and devotion and by judiciously dis- 
missing teachers who demonstrate their inability 
to measure up to the high standards of success 
set for the school. One inefficient teacher is a 
serious handicap to instruction throughout the 
entire school. 

But the principal’s part in the improvement of 
instruction by no means stops after he has re- 
moved unsatisfactory teachers and secured sat- 
isfactory ones. His greatest service to the im- 
provement of instruction is the counsel that he 
gives to the teachers, the pupils and the parents 
throughout the school year. 
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The advice to pupils and to parents will have 
to do primarily with habits of study and life in 
and out of school and attitudes toward study and 
toward life and school as a part of life. It will 
be given in assembly, in smal] groups and in 
private conference. It will be given by word of 
mouth as well as by printed document and type- 
written letter. 


Advising the Teachers 


The advice to teachers will be of two kinds, 
general and specific. The general counsel will be 
given largely through a discreet use of faculty 
meetings for purposes of study and discussion of 
such topics as the learning process; the teaching 
process—motivation, assignments, training in as- 
sociation, habit formation, generalization, reflec- 
tive thinking and appreciation; ultimate and 
proximate aims; objectives of education and the 
functions of secondary education. The principal 
will keep informed regarding new books and 
articles in the field of education, especially sec- 
ondary education, and will tel] the teachers about 
those that will be of especial interest to them. He 
will be a resident instructor in education, offering 
to the teachers extension courses in different 


phases of secondary education. 
The principal who desires to improve instruc- 
tion will give specific counsel as well as general 


advice. He will have personal conferences with 
each teacher, complimenting each for his excel- 
lences and offering practical suggestions to each 
for overcoming his deficiencies. He will suggest 
ways for improving instruction whenever the 
teacher recognizes his incompetence and whenever 
the principal detects a weakness, whether it is a 


The superintendent’s 

desk should be well 

stocked with profes- 
sional books. 
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matter of discipline, motivation, habit formation, 
the acquisition of ideals or some other detail. 
When he finds that a pupil has a wrong attitude 
toward a teacher, he will bring teacher and pupil 
together for a conference. When he discovers 
that a pupil is failing to do as well as had been 
expected, he will try to analyze the cause of fail- 
ure and aid the teacher in devising some method 
for helping the pupil overcome the difficulty, or 
he will explain to the teacher that the pupil is 
laboring under a handicap that cannot be imme- 
diately overcome but can be sympathetically un- 
derstood. He may discover that the pupil is suf- 
fering from some emotional disturbance, from 
some physical impediment or from some other 
obstacle, such as overwork, lack of mental capac- 
ity or excessive participation in extra-curricular 
activities. Whatever he discovers, he will coun- 
se] the teacher and advise the pupil and the par- 
ents with a view to improving the instruction by 
the teacher and the learning by the pupil. 

The principal will confer with the teachers on 
the wording, order and nature of examination 
questions; on teaching pupils how to study each 
subject; on helping pupils after school; on in- 
sisting that pupils rewrite papers that are untidy, 
and on a thousand and one other specific details 
of school life. 

Occasionally such counsel may not be accepted 
in the spirit in which it is given, but usuaily it 
will be so accepted, and it will bear fruit tenfold. 
It is one of the most valuable contributions that 
the principal can make to the improvement of in- 
struction. It makes it necessary for the prin- 
cipal to be familiar with the purposes, principles 
and practices of the learning process. He must 
also have a knowledge of the individual teacher 
and of the individual] pupil. This in itself is often 
one of the keystones to successful teaching and 
learning. The personal interest of the principal 
and teacher in the pupil goes far toward helping 
the pupil to learn and the teacher to instruct. 
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Promoting Friendliness in School 
Relationships’ 


The educational system can thrive only in proportion to the 
measure of mutual friendliness and cooperation that 
is maintained between the superintendent and his teachers 


By SUSAN M. DORSEY, SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS, LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES 


public education indicates an awakening to 
the real significance of the schools in a land 
such as ours and an understanding of what should 
be the first function of education in any land, 
namely, the increasing of the well-being of all. 
Not for themselves alone but for the better- 
ment of all are young persons to-day equipped 
with the tools of learning and enriched with the 
choice offerings of curricula that are weighted 
with the knowledge of the ages. The world has 
its face firmly set in the direction of friendliness 
and the only education worthy to be fostered in 
such a world is one that contributes to living well 
the cooperative life. 


The Creed of the Schools 


"Toe recent growth of the social concept in 


The schools are adjusting their offerings more 
perfectly than ever before to this new inter- 
pretation of their function. They have expressed 
themselves in what amounts to a creed, saying, 
“We must educate for health, the health of the 
group and the individual. We must educate for 
the business and industry of life, so that a liv- 
ing may be had by all and existence robbed of 
the pains of uncertainty. We must educate for 
the larger life of the community, so that youth 
shall know its part in the civic program and be 
ready for social service. We must educate for 
the home, so that it too may become a school of 
the humanities. We must educate for the highest 
issues of life, those that enlarge human nature 
by allying it to the great principles of noble living 
that have brought us thus far in civilization and 
will still lead us on.” You may call this “ethics” 
or what you will; at any rate, it is good citizen- 
ship. In all these objectives that the schools have 
adopted as their creed, there is nothing selfish 
or futile, but a frank recognition of their respon- 
sibility to equip young men and young women 
to live successfully as social beings. 


*Read at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, Atlantic City, February 22-27. 


To attain such an ideal, that which is taught 
must have a social content and it must be taught 
through activities and under procedures that con- 
stitute a social environment and include the en- 
tire personnel of the system, even the superin- 
tendent and the board of education. 

We ourselves do not see clearly the social sig- 
nificance of the subjects taught, the larger reach 
of individual activities and their actual and possi- 
ble contributions to the cooperative, friendly life. 
The very general introduction of the hot lunch 
into the public schools has a social bearing not 
often followed to its ultimate issues. As a safety 
measure, it lessens the risks to school children, 
since it relieves the day of two exposures to traffic 
dangers by cutting out two street trips. As a 
health measure, it permits the guidance of diet 
in a wholesome way. As a social service meas- 
ure, it relieves the overburdened mother, who is 
perhaps forced to earn the living for the family 
outside of the home. As an educational measure, 
it makes possible the inculcation of habits of 
good breeding and gentility. One school in a for- 
eign district has carried out the simple details 
of courteous behavior during the period of the 
school lunch in so kindly, so educative a way, that 
the living of the whole community has been in- 
fluenced most favorably. 


Preparing for the Cooperative Life 


Work out for yourselves the social implications 
of a single subject as it is now taught, and those 
of the school playground, the school clinic or the 
varied clubs so prevalent, especially in the junior 
high school, and you will find that the tendencies 
are to recognize the function of public education 
as primarily that of promoting and interpreting 
experiences that prepare for the cooperative, 
friendly group life. Surely the superintendent, 
who is to engineer this great project of education, 
must be himself the finest exemplar of the 
friendly spirit. 

This paper is an attempt to interpret the 
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friendly aspect of the relationships between the 
superintendent and his teachers. These relation- 
ships are, first of all, professional, for without the 
school there would be neither teacher nor superin- 
tendent. Neither would there be a profession of 
teaching. The friendliness between the teachers 
and the superintendent will therefore have its 
legitimate basis in a common interest in their pro- 
fessional work, which is their particular type of 
cooperative undertaking. 

A factitious attempt at friendliness that does 
not grow naturally out of the normal profes- 
sional relationship will be found insincere and 
shallow, and will soon become embarrassing and 
end in disillusion and unhappiness. Any attempt at 
friendliness that has in the mind of either teacher 
or superintendent any ulterior motive, a pretense 
of interest on the part of a teacher because she 
xpects to profit thereby in ease of assignment 
or in early promotion or a pretense of friendship 
for his teachers on the part of a superintendent 
who hopes to use their solidarity as a backing for 
some pet project or for his own advancement is 
an ugly sham, hateful to those who recognize that 
the relationships between superintendent and 
teachers should grow out of a common profes- 
sional interest and that the only appropriate 
friendship is that which contributes to the suc- 
cess of their common enterprise. 

For a superintendent to be anything but co- 
operative and friendly with teachers is incongru- 
ous, because the teacher long antedated the su- 
perintendent. In fact the superintendent was 
ordained for the one purpose of aiding the teacher 
by relieving her of various details not of an in- 
structional character, so that she might the more 
completely devote herself to the real business of 
teaching. 


The Helpful Spirit 


By what right, then, may a superintendent fail 
in his specific task of helpfulness to the teacher? 
How can he perform that task if his attitude 
toward those he is set to help is indifferent or 


autocratic? Such an attitude is bound to create 
on the part of the teacher reciprocal indifference, 
dislike, passive resistance or active opposition. 
How may a superintendent show a friendly 
spirit? Knowing that it is his business to clear 
the way for the work of his teachers, he should 
take a genuine interest in seeing that no teacher’s 
assignment is in itself too taxing and he should 
not make impossible demands on her. He should 
secure an environment for the teacher that will 
in itself promote the success of her work. Light 
and air and a fair degree of quiet and freedom 
from interruptions are essential. The indescrib- 
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able noises, the blinding glares and the vicious 
odors often found in cities, are as harmful to 
teachers as to children. Many a teacher has had 
to face the light constantly from a slit of a win- 
dow perched at the rear of the room. Perhaps 
care had been taken properly to light the chil- 
dren’s desks, but the teacher’s welfare did not 
count. 

it is a friendly thing for a superintendent to 
observe conditions as he moves about from school 
to school and to note whether teachers are com- 
fortably environed. It is not fair to the teacher 
to delay the delivery of essential supplies for two 
weeks after her stock has been exhausted. There 
is no finer evidence of friendship for teachers 
than the correction of such abuses by a superin- 
tendent. In a word, a sincere and friendly inter- 
est in his teachers on the part of a superintendent 
may be shown in efforts to mitigate all manner 
of disturbing nuisances that prevent her from ac- 
complishing her best work. 


The Right Sort of Friendship 


A second indication of the right sort of friend- 
ship is evidenced in the help given to teachers in 
their efforts to improve their understanding of 
the subjects to be taught and to master new and 
better ways of teaching. In towns and smaller 
cities, the superintendent himself must be in large 
measure the inspiration, the interpreter and the 
instructor of his own teachers. In larger cities 
the superintendent has, of course, the assistance 
of supervisors, but he also has the problem of 
guiding the work of supervisors so that it shall 
not become a perfunctory performance, a mere 
critic-teacher exercise, a cold, heartless evaluation 
of instruction with small effort made toward the 
illumination of a subject to be taught and the best 
ways of teaching. Whether the superintendent 
himself must bring to teachers the help they need 
in learning how to enlighten instruction, to adapt 
education to the community and to supplement in- 
struction with appropriate activities, or whether 
he must direct the work of supervisors to that 
end, there is no finer opportunity for the culti- 
vation of friendly relations between superintend- 
ent and teachers than for the superintendent to 
give actual help along the lines of immediate 
work. 

A friendly superintendent will encourage his 
teachers to improve themselves, to enlarge their 
personality through further study. Never was 
there more need than there is now for teachers 
to extend the bounds of their own scholarly at- 
tainments, for the great accessions of knowledge 
in the last few years exceed in volume anything 
the world has ever experienced. It is a time 
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when the solid earth is found to be composed of 
electrical energy; when infinity itself, encircling 
the heavens, seems to have been discovered by 
man; when applied science resuscitates human 
life; when economics devises a world bank; when 
the voice of a king, even while he speaks, en- 
circles the globe. 

Teachers must know, and superintendents in a 
spirit of friendly interest should magnify their 
responsibility for seeing that no teacher with 
aspirations to learn is left without the means for 
improvement so far as guidance can be proffered 
and so far as the resources of the system permit. 
Teachers would many times avail themselves of 
extension courses, lectures and varied cultural 
opportunities if a little effort were taken to help 
them secure these advantages or if they knew 
what was surely worth while. Sometimes the 
reading of a single book on the suggestion of the 
superintendent may serve to enlarge the outlook, 
vivify school experiences and integrate the whole 
system. 

A convincing evidence of a friendly spirit based 
on the recognition of teacher ability is some kind 
of an arrangement by which representatives 
from all the teacher groups meet with the super- 
intendent at stated times to discuss school prob- 
lems. The idea that teachers are inadequate to 
advise on matters of administration is, or ought 
to be, antiquated. It overlooks the fact that once 
the teacher constituted the entire staff—teacher, 
administrator and all. Nothing promotes a co- 
operative spirit more surely than an implied de- 
mand on the part of the superintendent that all 
school problems should be solved in the light of 
contributions from the entire school group as they 
counsel together. These contacts in the superin- 
tendent’s advisory council are the most conducive 
of all to a general understanding and a spirit of 
good will. 


Magnifying Teacher Service 


A friendly spirit will lead the superintendent 
to open the way, when possible, for teachers to 
attend great meetings, the national gatherings of 
their own groups and such conferences as that 
held in Geneva last summer; a friendly spirit will 
lead the superintendent to stay at home himself 
on occasion and suggest to the board of education 
the sending of another when transportation funds 
are difficult to acquire. 

It is an evidence of a friendly spirit for the 
superintendent to show an interest in questions 
of salary, tenure, retirement, and all those mat- 
ters that make for the betterment of teacher serv- 
ice. These are delicate questions. A superin- 
tendent must not be expected to array himself 
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in controversial contests against the board of edu- 
cation. The aggressive attitude of some teacher 
groups who count as their enemy the superin- 
tendent who does not harry his board constantly 
for teacher benefits is most certainly to be depre- 
cated. After all, the superintendent does not 
make contracts with teachers. That is the re- 
sponsibility of the board, and those who employ 
the teachers must in the last analysis determine 
the question of possible compensation. The su- 
perintendent, however, may help greatly through 
emphasizing the increasing demands on teachers, 
which require more years of preparation and con- 
sequently involve more expense. He may in va- 
rious ways, without even seeming to do so, mag- 
nify teacher service. 


Encouraging the Teachers 


Superintendents are constantly beset with ex- 
periences that tend to make them sensitive to 
costs, and no single item of cost mounts so rap- 
idly as teachers’ salaries, which always bulk large 
in the total of school expenditures. In any event, 
a sincere interest in all matters that seriously 
affect the well-being and power of accomplish- 
ment of teachers will lead the superintendent to 
keep informed and to have an opinion based on 
knowledge of conditions if his opinion should be 
needed in determining issues of salary, tenure, 
retirement, sabbatical year, sick leave and the 
like. To hold himself aloof from matters that 
vitally affect the health, happiness and success of 
teachers is not an indication of a friendly atti- 
tude. 

In a large teacher group there are many occur- 
rences of joy or of sorrow that call for some 
notice on the part of the superintendent. There 
are exceptional cases of endeavor and achieve- 
ment. A teacher’s poem or article is accepted by 
a magazine of reputation, a prize won for the 
best development of some subject, for a work of 
art or for a musical composition—all these are 
opportunities for a friendly recognition by the 
superintendent of a teacher’s contribution to the 
good reputation of the system. They afford ad- 
mirable opportunities for the superintendent to 
show a human interest in his teachers and to en- 
large the circle of his friendly acquaintances. 
These are occasions when the solidarity of the 
group may be strengthened delightfully and ef- 
fectively. 

The most kindly disposed superintendent of 
himself cannot achieve the friendly spirit in 
school relationships. Teachers must do their 
part. They need to adopt approvingly the social 
concept of education. They must stand ready to 
make their contribution in reciprocal helpfulness 
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toward the common undertaking, even though it 
may require an occasional change of attitude and 
constant readjustments of instruction, activities 
and school relationships. Inflexibility and growth 
cannot coexist. Education is expanding. Teach- 
ers and superintendents alike wil] do well to be 
observant, flexible of mind and ready to make 
adaptations in order to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing civilization that must have a friendly world 
for its ultimate realization. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that on public 
education rests the supreme responsibiliy of mak- 
ing and keeping the world friendly. To accom- 
plish this, education must provide instruction and 
varied experiences in social living to a far greater 
degree than at present. And a friendly spirit 
must pervade all school relationships. 





The Ideal Personnel Organization 
of the Superintendent’s Office 


What is the ideal personnel organization of the 
superintendent’s office? 

According to a study made recently by a com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania educators, the ideal 
personnel organization has as its head a superin- 
tendent of schools who qualifies as a director of 
learning. Through experience and training he 
must know the elementary, the secondary and the 
special fields of education. He cannot direct the 
learning process or improve instruction if he is 
not a successful teacher himself. He must be a 
master of details but not a victim of details; and 
he is not a wise executive if he builds the organi- 
zation around himself in such a manner that his 
sudden withdrawal would wreck his system. 

Buildings, equipment, supplies and finances 
have a direct relationship to the process of in- 
struction. While no considerable portion of the 
superintendent’s time and vitality should be con- 
sumed with details relating to these agencies 
their administration should be in charge of offi- 
cers who are responsible to the board through the 
superintendent’s office. A reasonable amount of 
professional control in these matters by the 
superintendent is essential. The so-called dual 
control of school systems has not proved satis- 
factory. 

Members of the board of school directors 
should not consider themselves a part of the per- 
sonnel organization for the improvement of in- 
struction. Back seat driving is a frequent cause 
of educational skidding. 

Capable full time supervising principals with 
adequate clerical help should be provided for 
each group of thirty teachers and 1,000 pupils. 
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The principal should function as the “principal 
teacher” and not as a mere captain of police. 

Cities of 30,000 and upward should have the 
services of a trained research director, working 
under the direct authority of the superintendent 
of schools. His responsibility will include a com- 
plete testing program, special testing assign- 
ments and curriculum construction and revision. 

A simplified rating system for teachers with 
some practical recognition of merit is an effec- 
tive means of improving instruction. This rat- 
ing should be given by the supervising principal 
and approved by the superintendent. It is im- 
portant that the teacher know her rating and 
have an opportunity to discuss with the principal 
his evalutaion of her work. 

In cities of 30,000 population and upward the 
personnel of the superintendent’s staff should in- 
clude a director of health, a director of vocational 
education, a director of art, and a director of 
music. Conflict of authority between these direc- 
tors and the principals is wholly unnecessary if it 
is understood that the director is a member of the 
superintendent’s staff, employed because of her 
skill in a special field of knowledge. 

Supplementary to the regular organization a 
consultative service in the supervision of instruc- 
tion given by some qualified outside agency is 
recommended as a stimulus to the superintendent 
as well as his corps. 

A permanent organization of committees for 
curriculum construction and revision directed by 
the superintendent is one of the most effective 
agencies for improving instruction. We use the 
term curriculum here in its broad sense, includ- 
ing method (general and special), objectives 
(ultimate and immediate) and the psychology of 
the learning process as well as the content of the 
course of study. 





Brown Chosen as Stock Color 
for School Furniture 


Brown has been selected as the color for stock 
varieties of schoo] furniture, according to the di- 
vision of simplified practice, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. It is expected that the industry will 
conform as closely as possible to the median 
shade, although any shade of brown within the 
limits of light and dark will be considered as 
conforming to the requirements. The recommen- 
dation applies to pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, 
movable desks, recitation seats, chairs, tablet arm 
chairs, tables, typewriter tables, library furni- 
ture, filing cabinets, bookcases, kindergarten 
tables and chairs and laboratory furniture. 
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A class of boys at work in a general metal shop. 


Are Shop Courses in the Junior High 
School of Practical Value? 


Results of a recent investigation emphasize the need 
for a reorganization of industrial arts courses if they 
are to prepare pupils for later vocational activities 


By W. H. STONE, DIREcToR, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, WEST ALLIS HIGH SCHOOL, WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


the junior high school years are the years 

in which a pupil should be given opportu- 
nities to discover his interests, aptitudes and ca- 
pacities. They maintain that the junior high 
school is or should be divested of the formal edu- 
cation of the past and should be organized to 
provide contacts and experiences that will offer 
to the individual opportunities to discover for 
himself his own abilities. 

Even the casual reader of junior high school 
literature cannot fail to see that the self-finding 
objective stands out preeminently in the minds 
of the sponsors of this new type of school organ- 
ization. We cannot here summarize these claims 
but will simply refer those who are interested to 
the works of Koos, Meyers and Briggs. 


Lo DUCATORS have made many claims that 


Courses in the junior high school bearing the 
prefix of “general” are further testimony that 
the broadening of the scope of the courses in the 
junior high school is receiving attention from 
administrators and teachers. The terms, “ex- 
ploratory” and “finding,” have also been used ex- 
tensively in connection with junior high school 
courses of study. In view of the fact that edu- 
cators in the past have fallen into the error of 
making claims for certain types of education, 
assuming that the claimed values automatically 
follow, one cannot help wondering if modern edu- 
cators are not too willing to follow in the steps 
of their predecessors. One who refuses to accept 
claims that cannot be justified by objective evi- 
dence will be likely to ask a few questions con- 
cerning the values that are claimed for junior high 
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school explanatory, general or finding courses. 

Are junior high school courses organized and 
conducted in such a manner as to discover the 
interests, aptitudes and capacities of each pupil? 
Do the courses give the pupil a real picture of 
the industrial, social and economic life of the 
world in which he is soon to take his place as a 
citizen? Will the pupil who pursues these courses 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth years of his 
school life be enabled to adjust himself better to 
the life that he is to live than were the boys and 
virls of past generations? Furthermore, if the 
pupil is actually being offered opportunities to 
discover his own capacities, are educators, by 
making use of the knowledge of the boy as re- 
vealed by his school experiences, perfecting 
methods of assisting him to develop his capacities 
and abilities and to allocate himself in life so 
that he may receive a maximum of reward for 
himself in material things, in contentment and in 
the pleasure of living, and at the same time give 
to society a maximum of service? These ques- 
tions must be answered satisfactorily or we must 
cease making our claims. 

Objective evidence to justify these claims is 
almost entirely lacking. The questions we have 
raised are unanswered. We must answer them 
satisfactorily or admit that our claims are un- 
justified. We must devise ways and means of 
determining whether or not we are attaining our 
claimed objectives. If we find that we are not, 
we must reorganize our work in such a manner 
as to do the thing we set out to do. If we can 
justify the claims that we have been making we 
will be able to answer the critics who have long 
been on the doubtful list. 


Investigation Is Necessary 


The problem that has been indicated is a large 
one and involves investigation into the organiza- 
tion and teaching methods of nearly all, if not 
all of the junior high school courses of study. 
Who is better qualified to perform the task than 
the teachers who are responsible for the organi- 
zation and teaching of the junior high school sub- 
jects, since it is they who are most familiar with 
the details of the work as it is now being con- 
ducted? Teachers must be willing to question 
the effectiveness of their teaching methods and 
the values of the subject content and to devise 
ways and means of measuring outcomes in terms 
of other values than mere knowledge of subject 
matter. 

As one who has been teaching junior high 
school boys in industrial arts for nineteen years, 
I am attempting to determine whether or not the 
junior high school shop courses are functioning 
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in the matter of assisting boys to prepare them- 
selves for their later vocational activities. It 
should be noted that this is but a small phase of 
the larger problem. It should also be borne in 
mind that there are perhaps other worth while 
objectives of junior high school industrial arts. 
This investigation is directed specifically toward 
checking up on the attainment of one objective of 
one junior high school subject. Furthermore, it 
may be that the method followed is not one that 
is certain to do the thing we propose to do. 


Questionnaire Method Used 


The investigation followed the questionnaire 
method. An attempt was made to find an answer 
to three main queries: 

1. Do junior high school industrial arts 
courses actually explore the occupational fields 
that they aim to explore? 

2. Are the courses organized and conducted 
with a view to discovering special aptitudes, in- 
terests and capacities? 

3. What use is made of the knowledge of the 
pupil and his abilities as revealed by the explor- 
atory courses? 

The first page of the questionnaire, which was 
designed to find out what courses are offered and 
what objectives have been set up by the industrial 
arts teachers, might be considered to constitute 
a fourth query: Have the industrial arts teachers 
themselves had in mind the exploratory function 
of shop courses when determining what courses 
are to be offered? We shall consider this, how- 
ever, as a phase of the first query. 

The questionnaire was sent to. thirty-five 
schools in Wisconsin. The list of schools was 
supplied by the state department of education 
as a complete list of schools within the state that 
are maintaining some type of junior high school 
organization. It was also sent to ten other 
schools in seven other states. These schools were 
listed by the North Central Association as being 
schools that maintain a 6-6 or a 6-3-3 type of 
school organization. 

Fourteen of the thirty-five schools in Wiscon- 
sin and ten of the schools in other states re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. 

Of the twenty-one that returned questionnaires, 
twelve stated objectives. From this it appears 
that about 57 per cent of the schools have not 
given sufficient thought to the reasons for teach- 
ing industrial arts to formulate objectives. This 
percentage is cut down slightly by two schools 
that wrote that they either considered other ob- 
jectives as more important than occupational 
exploration or that they definitely considered oc- 
cupational exploration not to be an objective of 
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shop courses given in junior high schools. 

A complete analysis of the objectives as stated 
is not possible in this brief summary of the re- 
turns. The following eovers the salient points. 


What Courses Are Offered 


One school gave the seven cardinal principles 


as the objectives of industrial arts. One stated 
the objectives in terms of general education, the 
supervisor who answered the questionnaire stat- 
ing that he gave little or no consideration to the 
matter of occupational exploration. Nineteen 
statements were made under the term “to de- 
velop”; thirteen, under the terms to “teach,” “‘in- 
still,’ “promote,” “assist,” “create” or “train”; 
thirteen statements were made under the terms 
to “give,” “provide” or “furnish.” A total of 
fifty-eight statements were made by twelve 
teachers or supervisors. 

The things that it is desired to develop are 
stated as habits, skills, powers, interests, abilities, 
appreciations and respects. However, such defi- 
nite terms as “the language of industry,” “com- 
mercial practices,” “industrial methods,” “con- 
struction methods” and “knowledge of tools and 
processes” have some bearing on our problem of 
occupational exploration. 

The following is a brief summary of the ob- 
jectives as stated: 

1. To give the boy an opportunity to learn 
how to use tools around the home. 

2. To develop a good consumer judgment. 


exploratory course in metal work. 


3. To offer opportunities for self-expression. 

4. To assist boys in discovering their own in- 
terests, aptitudes and abilities with respect to the 
world of occupations. 

Only four statements, made by four schools out 
of the twenty-one, could be included under No. 4. 
Several statements were made that are included 
under No. 3. These seemed to have the explora- 
tory objective in mind. 

As less than 25 per cent of those who returned 
questionnaires gave prominent mention to the 
occupational exploration objective, it appears 
that the industrial arts teachers and supervisors 
have either given little or no thought to this ob- 
jective or do not consider it worth while. 

A summary of the courses offered is as follows: 


No. of Per- 
Schools centage 


90.54 
61.88 
47.60 
38.08 
23.80 
19.04 
19.04 
14.28 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 


Course 


Woodwork 
Drafting 

Sheet metal 
Electricity 
Printing 

General metal 
Forging 

Machine shop 
Wood turning 
Shop mechanics 
Free-hand drawing 
Carpentry 

Auto mechanics 
Brick and cement 
Art metal 

Iron work 
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One school reported that it offered no shop 


work in the junior high school. 

These junior high school shop offerings, when 
considered from the standpoint of exploring the 
field of mechanical occupations, have greater sig- 
nificance when compared to the number of men 
employed in the occupations represented by the 


The following figures show the number 
of males ten years of age employed in 
the four leading woodworking occupations and 
the five leading metal working occupations in the 
United States. The figures are taken from the 
report of the U, S. Census Bureau, 1920 


courses 


over 


Weoodwaor hers 

892,015 
48,159 
33,800 
19,060 

608,705 


Carpenters 

Cabinet makers 

Sawyers 

Coopers 

Semiskilled and unskilled 


Total 1,506,678 


Me fal Worke rs 


934,102 
224,075 
123,688 

80,0938 
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1,472,800 


Machinists 

Forge men, hammer men 
Molders 

Boiler makers 

linsmiths 

Semiskilled and unskilled 


Total 2,911,530 


A casual glance at these figures is sufficient to 
convince one that the woodworking occupations 
are of much importance in the 
United States, from the standpoint of the num- 
workers employed, than are the metal 
Nearly twice as many men 


less economic 
ber of 
working occupations, 
are employed as metal workers as are employed 
as woodworkers. Yet 90 per cent of the schools 
offer woodworking courses and only 14 per cent 
offer metal working courses. In fact, only three 
schools indicated that any sort of data had been 
taken into consideration in planning the courses, 
In answer to the question, “How does the occu- 
pation rank?” one teacher went so far as to say, 
“We know but do not consider it.” 


Condition Nee 


ds Remedying 


To one who has a strong feeling that the schools 
should function in helping to fit the pupils into 
the economic world in which they are to live, the 
condition seems almost deplorable. In answer 
to the few critics who scoff at the occupational 
exploration idea, one would like to ask whether 
or not they are attaining their objectives to any 
greater extent than are those who are attempting 
to attain this all important objective. 
the operations and 


In regard to processes 
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taught and the machines, tools and materials used 
one must make a comparison of the returns with 
job and occupational analyses before drawing con- 
As such analyses are not at hand this 
cannot be included in this summary. However 
of the lists were made from occupational 
analyses and it is safe to say that all of the lists 
are inclusive of the most important items. Inas- 
much as the returns show that most of the items 
were checked, it appears that from this stand- 
point the courses offer real contacts that could 
well be made to function for the purpose of oc- 
cupational exploration, 

Observations that we may make concerning the 
responses to the questions asked are: 

School shop conditions are only moderately 
for occupational exploration in most cases 


clusions, 


sortie 


suited 
and im some cases poorly suited, 

There is a great deal of indifference on the 
part of most schools in the matter of equipping 
the school shop for the purpose of occupational 
exploration, 

Not enough use is made of shop trips and shop 
visits for the purpose of giving the boys occupa- 
tional contacts, 


Are Speetal Abilities Being Discovered? 


ln an attempt to determine whether or not a 
conscious effort is being made to organize and 
conduct the class work for the purpose of dis- 
covering special abilities of boys, pertinent ques- 
tions were asked. The idea underneath the ques- 
tion, “is the course laid out in terms of (1) jobs, 
(2) processes or (3) activities?” is best expressed 
by quoting Lewis Gustafson: 

“There is need of a wider vision. There is too 
much of a tendency of shop for the shop’s sake 
and not enough for the boy’s sake. The great 
purpose of industrial arts is to teach certain im- 
portant and significant elements of civilization 
to represent the industrial and mechanical side of 
our civilization within the school border.” 

lt was thought that this question would reveal! 
whether or not the teachers were conducting shop 
for the shop’s sake or for the boy’s sake. 

Eight of the twenty-one who returned question- 
naires did not respond to this question. The 
checkings made by thirteen on the three items in 
the question are as follows: 
11; activities, 2. 

It is, of course, possible to outline a course in 
terms of processes and jobs that might func- 
tion for exploratory purposes if they were 
conducted with that objective in mind. But if 
the teacher has the exploratory aim uppermost 
in his mind it is more than likely that he will be 
thinking in terms of human activities rather 


Classes 


jobs, 17; processes, 
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than in terms of jobs and processes. In fact, 
it is difficult for one to see just how any of the 
objectives named by those who responded can 
be attained if the teacher is conducting the shop 
for the shop’s sake. 


Methods of Teaching Procedure 


The question, “What are the methods of teach- 
ing procedure?” was asked in an effort to deter- 
mine to what extent other activities than shop 
work are utilized by the shop teachers. There 
is a growing tendency to think of a shop class 
much in the same terms that the science teachers 
have been thinking of their classes for many 
years. The shop periods may be considered labor- 
atory periods in which the pupil is given op- 
portunity to experiment along the lines of the 
principles learned in the recitation periods. In 
line with this tendency, some teachers have been 
giving a little less time to shop work and devoting 
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a little more time to other types of activities. 

It is to be regretted that the responses to the 
questions did not reveal the information desired. 
Five did not respond and those who did respond 
did not respond in the manner indicated in the 
question. Furthermore, about one-half of the 
responses did not indicate the amount of time 
spent in shop work. It is therefore impossible 
from the returns to determine what proportion 
of time is spent in shop work and what propor- 
tion is spent in other ways. There is indication, 
however, that some of the teachers are giving con- 
siderable attention to methods in teaching. The 
methods, however, do not vary to the extent that 
they should. 

Other questions were asked in an effort to de- 
termine to what extent efforts are being made 
to develop initiative and resourcefulness and 
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also to determine to what extent the schools are 
attempting to use industrial methods in the mat- 
ter of giving instruction to the boy in the execu- 
tion of a job or project. Industry demands of a 
workman that he be able to follow instructions. 
Directions for the performance of a job are given 
to a workman in at least three ways: by word 
of mouth, by blue prints and drawings and by 
written job specifications. In addition to this, 
industry has need of men who are resourceful 
and who possess initiative. The school shops can 
meet these needs by the use of job sheets and 
blue prints and by requiring some planning on 
the part of the pupil himself. The following an- 
swers give some idea as to the extent the schools 
are meeting these needs: pupil planning—yes, 7; 
no, 4; no response, 10; job sheets—yes, 9; no, 3; 
no response, 9; blue prints—yes, 9; no, 2; no 
response, 10. 

It will be noted that nearly half the replies 





This probably indicates in- 
difference. A little more light is shed on the 
situation when we look at the following figures 
which show to what extent more than one of the 
three methods are used: number using only one 
method, 3; number using two methods, 7; number 
using three methods, 7. This indicates a tend- 
ency to diversify the method of giving the boy 
the instruction he needs in the performance of 
his job. It is a hopeful sign. 


ignored these items. 


Summary of Conclusions 


Following is a summary of the tentative con- 
clusions to be drawn from the responses to these 
questions: 

1. Not enough attention is being given to the 
matter of giving the boy instruction in the execu- 
tion of his job. 
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2. Not enough opportunity is given for the 
pupil to plan his own job. 

3. There is a tendency to diversify the method 
of instructing the boy in the matter of perform- 
ing his job. 

The matter of grouping according to mental 
ability and the differentiation of the work for the 
different zroups may be passed by with a few 
words. Seven indicated that such groupings are 
made, five said that no such groupings are made 
and nine did not respond. Only three indicated 
that any effort is being made to differentiate the 
work for the different groups. Such effort as is 
being made consists for the most part in the as- 
signing of additional jobs. This matter needs 
much study and investigation. 

We shall now pass to consideration of the third 
main query: “‘What use is made of the knowledge 
of the child and his abilities as revealed by the 
exploratory courses?” Six of the twenty-one 
did not respond to this question and six answered 
negatively. Of the nine responses only four in- 


dicated that any effort is being made to keep rec- 
ords, although the remaining five indicated that 
some effort is being made to give advice to the 
pupils in the matter of planning their future. 
As no records are kept, it is more than likely that 
the performance of a pupil in his shop courses is 


not taken into account in giving the advice. The 
condition as revealed by the answers to this ques- 
tion allows but one conclusion. The abilities of 
a boy as revealed by the shop courses are not be- 
ing used as a basis on which to advise him in 
making plans for his future. If the experiences 
and contacts he receives in the shop classes help 
him the schools do not know about it. Whether 
or not the boy himself is conscious of receiving 
any help is quite another question. 


Exploratory Objective Is Lacking 


Inasmuch as most of the schools that returned 
the questionnaire are in Wisconsin, and in view 
of the fact that most of the larger cities of the 
state have responded, the results give us a fairly 
good picture of the conditions in Wisconsin. We 
may then set down the following tentative con- 
clusions: 

1. The exploratory objective receives little or 
no consideration from teachers and supervisors 
of industrial arts. The majority of such claims 
are being made by educational theorists. 

2. The shop offerings are not such as to ex- 
plore fully the occupational field, although the 
courses that are offered are fairly well organized 
from the standpoint of including the most im- 
portant operations, processes, materials and tools 
of the occupation. The courses, therefore, might 
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well be used for the purpose of occupational ex- 
ploration. The failure of the courses to function 
in this respect is due to the indifference of the 
teachers toward the exploratory objective of the 
industrial arts. 

3. The matter of teaching methods needs 
more serious consideration on the part of the 
industrial arts teachers. Better teaching meth- 
ods might materially aid in making the shop 
courses function for the purpose of occupational 
exploration. 

4. No records of a boy’s abilities as revealed 
in the shops are being kept to use as a basis 
for advice and counsel in the forming of his 
plans for his future nor are any records kept 
to show whether or not a boy has been in any 
way benefited by taking the courses. The usual 
school procedure of leaving the matter to chance 
is being followed in most of the schools in Wis- 
consin. 


Helping the Pupil Choose a Career 


This investigation, although limited in its 
scope, suggests the problem of devising ways and 
means of organizing the junior high school indus- 
trial arts in such a way as to make them function 
in the matter of discovering the boy and his abili- 
ties and aiding him in the choice of his future 
career. Even though the industrial arts teachers 
do not seem to be awake to the possibilities of 
their classes as instruments for self-discovery, 
nevertheless educators are more and more in- 
sistent that the sorting, finding or exploratory 
function is one of the most important functions 
of the junior high school. Industrial arts teach- 
ers must not fall into the error of assuming that 
if they equip a shop and outline a course accord- 
ing to their own preconceived notions of what is 
needed, certain desirable results will automati- 
cally follow. They must experiment with method 
and organization, check results and be able to 
show that they have attained the desired objec- 
tives. 

For those who would like to derive occupational 
exploratory values from their shop courses the 
following plan of procedure is suggested: 

A reorganization of the industrial arts offer- 
ings with these considerations in mind—the eco- 
nomic importance of the occupations that the 
courses represent from the standpoint of the op- 
portunities they offer for employment; local oc- 
cupational opportunities. 

The perfection of some type of organization 
for the purpose of discovering and recording spe- 
cial aptitudes and abilities and using these rec- 
ords as a basis for counseling the boy in regard 
to his future educational and occupational plans. 
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Should the County Teachers’ 
Institute Be Abandoned? 


To restore the institute to the place it once held in educa- 
tional affairs, this study suggests that it be reorganized 
along more progressive lines and given a new name 


By FREDERICK E. BOLTON, PRoressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, AND THOMAS W. BIBB, 
PRESIDENT, ALBANY COLLEGE, ALBANY, ORE.’ 


OUNTY teachers’ institutes are an old es- 
tablished form of organization for the im- 
provement of teachers in service and for 

more than half a century they have followed tra- 
ditional plans. 

In spite of the criticism of their apparent in- 
effectiveness that has been made during the last 
half of this period, there has been little change 
in their organization. Superintendents continue 
to employ mainly outside “‘talent’”’ to lecture the 
heterogeneous group. The greater the number 
of jokes the lecturer perpetrates, the better the 
vounger teachers like him. The success of the 
institute is generally measured by the amount of 
amusement provided. It is the exceptional county 
superintendent who really provides a theme or 
plan for the institute, who makes a contribution 
himself and who, through leadership, secures ef- 
fective cooperation from his teachers. 


Early Institute Activities 


It is hoped that this article will start con- 
structive discussion of this expensive phase of 
in-service teacher improvement. Many educators 
feel that unless the county teachers’ institute can 
make a greater contribution to the cause of 
better teaching, it should be abandoned and the 
expense saved. 

Much more is involved in conducting a teachers’ 
institute than is generally supposed. A number 
of questions must be settled in the mind of the 
superintendent as he plans his annual institute. 
He asks himself: “What sort of program shall 
I have? Whom shall I get to conduct the pro- 
gram? When shall I have it? How long shall it 
be? How much money do I have to spend on it? 
Is the money well spent?” 

The answer to the first question centers around 
the purpose of the institute. The program should 
be such that it contributes definitely toward the 


1 President Bibb was for several years county superintendent of 
schools for Grays Harbor County, Washington 


objectives desired. Perhaps we shall arrive at 
an answer to this question more easily if we can 
state some of the varied aims with which insti- 
tutes have been concerned in the past. 

In Washington the early teachers’ institutes 
had the avowed purpose of establishing uniform- 
ity of textbooks throughout the territory. Copies 
of programs of some of these early gatherings, 
which were conducted as territorial institutes, 
have been obtained, the theme of which was text- 
book uniformity. County institutes were organ- 
ized having the same object. Later the aim 
centered around the passing of good school laws. 
In the two decades following the Civil War, a 
number of institutes were held which based al- 
most the entire discussion on the revision of the 
school law. In fact, the greatest law ever passed 
in the state, that of 1877, was written almost en- 
tirely at a teachers’ institute. This was a worthy 
aim, and justified the existence of the institute. 

A little later, however, the institutes took on 
another purpose, that of refining the methods of 
teaching. Even prior to the establishment of 
normal schools in the state, counties held normal 
institutes, some of which remained in session ten 
days. Such institutes were of great importance. 
Young educators were trained in_ teaching 
method; they learned to meet the practical prob- 
lems that daily confronted them in their schools. 


A Training Course for Teachers 


At the present time, much of this latter pur- 
pose has been retained. Other types of teachers’ 
organizations have taken over the duty of evolv- 
ing school laws. The normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges have assumed the functions of training 
in teaching methods, ostensibly the office of the 
teachers’ institute. Yet the institute still has 
this aim, and it is especially noteworthy in those 
states where there are many schools taught by 
teachers who have not had the advantages of a 
normal school or college education. 
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In answer to the question, ‘What is the nature 
of your institute program?’ we have received a 
number of interesting replies from superintend- 
ents scattered throughout the country. Some of 
the objectives indicated are: round tables; ob- 
servation; group meetings; school administration 
and standardized tests; discussion of teaching 
method; demonstrations; one subject is dis- 
cussed; general topics; lectures; varied; educa- 
tional; helps for teachers; inspirational; half in- 
structional, half inspirational. 


New Objectives Needed 


This portrays cross section of the institutes as 
they are conducted throughout the entire country. 
Two direct aims are shown in the foregoing list, 
that of improving the teacher’s technique, and 
that of inspiration. Of the former there are sev- 
eral distinct methods of attacking the problem, 
such as observation, demonstrations, discussions 
and lectures. 

If the teachers’ institute is to be salvaged and 
made effective, new objectives must be set up. 
The following are suggested as definite aims, the 
attainment of which would infuse into the in- 
stitute new life and vigor. The list is not final 
or exhaustive, but it is believed that if definitely 
visioned and persistently followed these objec- 
tives would make the institute far more valuable 
than it is under the present indefinite and 
nebulous plans of so many institutes. 

Inspirational aims: a better attitude toward 
children; a better attitude toward the commu- 
nity; an increased belief in the teaching profes- 
sion; the growth of the feeling of contentment in 
service; a new spirit of patriotism; a setting up 
of worthy objectives; growth of the spirit and 
ability to direct youth toward spiritual and ma- 
terial advancement. 

Practical aims: better teaching of various sub- 
jects; methods of reaching into the community; 
better service in extra-curricular activities. 

Many young persons who go into the teaching 
profession are prone to minimize its. impor- 
tance. The teachers’ institute ought to inspire 
the teacher with an increased belief in the pro- 
fession. This new attitude should make itself 
felt in the teacher’s relation to his fellow teach- 
ers, to the public and to the children. The teach- 
ing profession will never occupy the social and 
economic place that it should, if the teachers 
themselves do not believe in it. One reason why 
the professions of law and medicine are well paid 
and hold a high social distinction is the attitude 
the members have toward their profession. The 
same should be true of teaching. This, however, 
can be brought about only as teachers themselves 
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assume the right sort of attitude. It is not only 
a privilege but also an obligation on the part of 
the leaders in the profession to inculcate it in the 
minds of the teachers. The teachers’ institute is 
a proper channel through which this may be 
brought about. 

One of the greatest inspirational aims of the 
teachers’ institute is to inculcate a finer spirit of 
patriotism in the minds of teachers. Since the 
World War, there has been a radical school of 
individuals which believes it is the inherent right 
of a citizen to break the law if he sees fit. Much 
is being published in newspapers and magazines 
which leads one to believe that the spirit of 
patriotism is more or less on the wane. Patriot- 
ism means good citizenship. Good citizenship 
means respect for law and order. The good 
teacher should respect the Jaw and should stand 
for order in our social life. That is a funda- 
mental principle of education. It is the part of 
wisdom for the county superintendent to plan 
a part of his program so that the teachers will 
be encouraged to carry back to their pupils and 
to the community this new spirit of patriotism. 

If patriotism, which stands for freedom and 
justice, is to mean as much to the welfare of the 
country in the future as it has in the past, it 
will have to be preserved by some of our present 
day institutions, such as the church, the school, 
the lodge, the grange, the social service club and 
other similar organizations. There is no time in 
the life of an individual when character can be 
formed as readily as during the time of youth. 
Hence, the teaching of patriotism falls largely 
upon the school system, and in order to teach it 
the teachers must be charged with its spirit. 


The Vocational Guidance Aim 


One other inspirational objective of the teach- 
ers’ institute should be to arouse in the teacher a 
realization of her opportunity and duty to direct 
youth toward spiritual and material advance- 
ment. A teacher should have sufficient knowledge 
of the various vocations to be able to advise and 
help a pupil choose his life’s work. To do this, 
it is necessary for her to be somewhat acquainted 
with the use of various types of mental tests that 
could be used to advantage if used with caution. 
By the time the child is in the seventh grade he 
should begin to demonstrate ability along some 
particular line. One child will show evidence of 
great musical talent. Another will do commend- 
able work in art. Another will show skill in writ- 
ing. Others will give evidence of having little 
special talent. These demonstrations of early 
ability should lead the teacher on a tour of in- 
vestigation that might be highly beneficial to the 
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child in the future. The teacher should be will- 
ing to do this. It is when children are young 
that their lives are often broken. A word of 
encouragement and a little help at the right mo- 
ment are worth a great deal in the life of a child. 

Spiritually there is no less opportunity for the 
teacher to be of special service. Character edu- 
cation should begin early in the child’s life, and 
every teacher should acquaint herself with the 
special investigations that have been made in 
character education. This very properly enters 
into the problem of discipline. Many teachers do 
not take cognizance of this fact, and too many 
disciplinary measures ignore it entirely. Chil- 
dren quite often need to follow the lead of some 
individual rather than to be forced. 


Better Teaching Methods 


The inspirational aims that have just been dis- 
cussed should be the chief part of the program. 

There can be no greater practical aim than 
better teaching of various subjects. If we should 
start out to find the one hundred per cent teacher, 
we should have difficulty in finding her. But there 
is no reason why we should not have many one 
hundred per cent teachers. This might well be 
a goal toward which we should work. . To attain 
it, however, it is necessary that we continually 
better the teaching process. Recent efforts to 
improve educational procedure have been largely 
in the realm of better teaching method. Thou- 
sands of experiments have been carried on in the 
universities throughout the entire world, and 
millions of dollars have beensspent upon this one 
objective alone. If individuals are willing to 
dedicate their entire lives to the problem, and uni- 
versities are willing to spend large sums of money 
to bring about better teaching methods, it is clear 
that each teacher must do her share in trying to 
reach this goal. It is urged, therefore, that the 
first and greatest practical aim of the teachers’ 
institute should be better teaching. 

Another practical aim is that of devising new 
and novel methods of reaching into the commu- 
nity. The institute is important in helping in a 
practical way to do this. It gives the teacher an 
opportunity to discuss her problems with leaders 
who are able often to give her definite assistance. 

As a concluding practical aim, we may list 
better service in extra-curricular activities. 
These have become an essential part of the mod- 
ern school. No school would thrive unless defi- 
nite attention were paid to extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. There is the example of the principal 
who, although he was a splendid classroom 
teacher, was not succeeding in his school because 
he did not have a conception of the value of 
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extra-curricular activities. In the modern school 
this value is great, but the teacher often needs 
practical help in carrying out her program. Just 
what type of activities should each school have? 
That depends upen the number of children, their 
tastes, the community, the equipment of the 
school, the climate and many other factors, and 
it is only by a thorough study of the situation 
that the best combination may be found. This 
is a necessary part of the institute program. 

The practical uses of extra-curricular activities 
may be brought before the institute in a variety 
of ways. The county superintendent should ini- 
tiate consideration by a talk outlining the aims, 
objectives and possibilities in education through 
such activities. He should then have a general 
discussion and afford opportunity for questions. 
Committees should be appointed to organize the 
county into an association or into districts. If 
such has been done previously the committees 
should be prepared to make reports on what has 
been accomplished, with recommendations for fu- 
ture activities. A generous place on the program 
should be reserved for this. 

Various schools in the county should give dem- 
onstrations of their work in music, including 
chorus, orchestra and band. Exhibition drills in 
gymnastics, dancing and various other phases of 
physical training would prove entertaining and 
instructive. A football or baseball] game between 
two schools could easily be arranged to liven up 
the afternoon on one of the institute days. Decla- 
mations, orations, debates and extemporaneous 
speaking by the pupils would enlist the interest 
of the pupils and the patrons and would instruct 
the teachers as well. Demonstrations in fruit 
canning, soil testing and stock judging would 
bring out the patrons, stimulate the interest of 
the pupils and supply the teachers with practical 
illustrations of the correlation of the schools with 
community life. 


Improving the Institute 


Many excellent suggestions have been made for 
the improvement of the institute. Harold S. 
Tuttle’ proposed a plan of college credit for in- 
stitute courses, with provisions for continuous 
self-improvement as a part of the program. That 
is, university credit should be given for the work 
conducted, as is done in the case of extension 
courses. J. E. Reynolds? recommended that in- 
stitutes be held in the evening and with school 
board members. 

Leo M. Favort® described an institute held in 
~ 1 School and Society, 17:79-81, January, 1928. 

a and Elliott, State and County School Administration, 


p. 
8Elementary School Journal, 23: 493-494. 
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Louisiana, which he believes would solve the prob- 
lem of institute values. The sessions were organ- 
ized around the idea that teachers should take an 
active part in the institute program, thus moti- 
vating the programs. The outstanding feature 
was the organization of the teachers into fifteen 
committees, each committee to study and report 
upon a specific school problem. 

The problems were: the school library; the 
teacher’s reading; the textbook supply; supple- 
mentary reading; local problems; the first day of 
school; the high school schedule; monthly reports 
to parents; visits by school officers; history and 
geography maps; play and physical training; 
home economics; health work; club work; resolu- 
tions. 

Each of the department programs was held 
daily for three periods of one hour each on the 
mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
The afternoon sessions were given over to the 
discussion of general problems, to talks by spe- 
cialists in several fields and to reports. 

J. E. Lombard, of the state department of edu- 
cation, said that, it was the only institute he ever 
attended in which every teacher really partici- 
pated actively in the work of the institute for 
the entire week. 

In order to put the institute on a more profit- 
able professional basis it is suggested that it be 
reorganized along the following lines: 

1. Active participation of teachers as a result 
of the initiative of the teachers themselves. 

2. Institute problems arising from the re- 
search activities of the teachers. 

3. Placing on the shoulders of teachers them- 
selves the responsibility for solving educational 
problems. 

4. A new name for the new organization, 
more descriptive than “institute.” 

If such a program could be brought about the 
institute would assume a new importance com- 
mensurate with the importance it formerly held 
at the time it was in reality a normal school. 


A Plan for an Ideal Institution 


A plan for “Altruria” County: “Altruria”’ is 
a mythical county in a state that provides for the 
district system. Instead of the old type insti- 
tute, a new law provides that a county educa- 
tional assembly be held each year within three 
months after the opening of school in the Fall. 

Shortly after the opening of school each teacher 
in the county is notified on an official blank of the 
date of the assembly and of the fact that she must 
present a written report of the conditions of her 
school and community, which report she must be 
prepared to present before a group at the assem- 
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bly. A copy of this blank is reproduced here. 


OFFICE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
““ALTRURIA” COUNTY 


District No. 

The annual county educational assembly will 
be held at Patrons High School, November 18 to 
20. All teachers are expected to attend all ses- 
sions of the assembly. 

Each teacher will be called upon to present a 
written report of the conditions in and surround- 
ing her school before some group of her selection 
as indicated on this blank. This report should 
cover substantially the points as given in the ac- 
companying outline which is to be used merely as 
a guide. No oral reports will be accepted. 

Suggestive Outline 

1. My school: (a) the plant—grounds; build- 
ing; lighting; heating; ventilating; sanitary con- 
ditions; equipment; suggested improvements; 
(b) condition of pupils—intelligence; back- 
ground; results of tests; (c) teaching problems. 

2. The school board: personnel; policies. 

3. The community: type of people; social 
conditions; economic conditions; religious condi- 
tions; ideals; attitudes; cooperation with school; 
support; needed reforms. 

4. Special problems: Indicate which of the 
following groups you will likely want to attend 
and before which you will make your report— 
community service; practical help in classroom 
instruction; school plant and grounds; consolida- 
tion and transportation; extra-curricular activi- 
ties; disciplinary problems. 

Indicate upon which of the following commit- 
tees you would rather serve: sanitation; social 
conditions; recommendations; interdistrict co- 
operation; community work exhibits; salaries; 
standards; test and measurements; resolutions; 
reception; entertainment. 

Signed 








County Superintendent. 
Please return to office of the county 
superintendent within ten days. 

Thus each teacher in “Altruria’” County will 
come prepared to take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting both from the standpoint 


of program and of committee service. Her own 
research in her school and community will de- 
velop in her mind an idea of the seriousness and 
importance of the assembly and at the same time 
it will produce a great interest because she is to 
have a voice in its affairs. The institutes of 
“Altruria” County will be well attended, lively 
and profitable. They will be well worth the 
money and energy spent on them. 
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The Auditorium-Gymnasium for 
Small Schools 







The new combined auditorium and gymnasium at 
Elkader, Iowa, is of the detached unit type which has 
been found to be especially satisfactory for small schools 


By OREN THOMAS, ProuprooTt, RAWSON, SOUERS & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


are more easily provided in the large school 
building where the area of such rooms is 
only a small percentage of the total. It is possi- 
ble to provide separate and individual rooms for 
the gymnasium and auditorium in such buildings 
without straining the appropriation or cramping 
the other departments or the classroom area. 
The playing floor of a gymnasium must be of 
approximately the same size in the small or large 
building, to fulfill all practical requirements. 
With the small building this area constitutes a 
considerable portion of the total area, resulting 
in an increased cost per pupil. The provision of 
adequate auditorium-gymnasium facilities in the 
small building, therefore, resolves itself into a 
problem for the architect when he is attempting 
to design and build at a low cost per pupil. 
The solution of the problem in districts al- 
ready having adequate and permanent buildings 
without provisions for such space is probably best 


A DEQUATE auditorium-gymnasium facilities 


accomplished by a detached unit. In some cases 
it is practicable to join the two units by means 
of corridors. From the standpoint of school ad- 
ministration, the possibility of a detached audi- 
torium-gymnasium unit has its merits, since 
properly planned school buildings segregate these 
rooms as much as possible. 


What a Small Iowa School Has Done 


A recently constructed detached auditorium- 
gymnasium unit at Elkader, Iowa, illustrates a 
satisfactory plan for a small twelve-year school 
organization. Later this will be a part of the 
only building in the school district. It provides 
facilities for both elementary and high school 
physical training classes and for competitive ath- 
letics, and it provides also an assembly hall and 
an auditorium for community use. 

We shall first consider the unit from the stand- 
point of its use as a gymnasium. The playing 
floor of the gymnasium is free from unusual ob- 
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Fig. 2 illustrates the floor plan of a combined auditorium-gymnasium. The plan is 
arranged in half sections to show the advantages of this arrangement. Comparison 
with Fig. 5 will show that this plan provides for a greater seating capacity, whether 
the room is used as an auditorium or a gymnasium. The lunch room and stage area 


are also much larger in this arrangement. 
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structions and it is provided with permanent 
goals and other stationary gymnasium apparatus. 
The walls at the ends of the playing floor are free 
from windows, all of the light coming from the 
side. At one side of the gymnasium are the seats, 
permanent opera chairs, protected by a rail at 
the front. The chairs are set on rows of steps 
to give them the correct elevation. 

The stage is directly opposite and an unusual 
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width is provided in order that folding bleachers 
may be placed in this area, thus providing an 
excellent seating arrangement for gymnasium ac- 
tivities. A room is provided for the storage of 
this equipment when it is not in use. The ar- 
rangement allows at both sides of the playing 
floor the maximum amount of seating without 
obstruction. 

The locker and shower rooms at the rear of the 
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The upper section of this picture shows an auditorium-gymnasium placed in the middle of a school building; 


the lower section is a plan of the locker room under the permanent seating area. 
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building are connected with a combination pas- 
sage and entry to the gymnasium. Access may 
also be had to these rooms from the stage when 
they are used as stage dressing rooms. The 
locker rooms are on the same floor level, prop- 
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ble. The permanent opera chair seating is ideal 
which, due to its raised position, overcomes the 
general objection to the seating in such rooms. 
The permanent seating will, under ordinary con- 
ditions, meet the requirements for school use, 
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erly screened, well lighted and with provisions 
for cross ventilation. Toilets, lavatories and 
drinking fountains are provided in connection 
with these rooms. Small box lockers, consisting 
of a unit for each pupil in the high school, are 
provided in the center of the room for the stor- 
age of the pupils’ physical training equipment. 
Standard lockers for the use of each class are 
provided at the wall. 

Shoe lockers are provided in the gymnasium 
in which the grade pupils may store their 
shoes. This eliminates the necessity of their 
using the regular locker rooms away from the 
supervision of the teacher. It is_ possible 
to shut off each locker room, allowing out- 
side entrance only to the locker rooms. This 
makes possible their use after school hours for 


> 
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when the room is used for assembly, for visual 
instruction and for similar activities. Group 
folding chairs are provided for use on the floor 
of the gymnasium when the room is used as an 
auditorium. They are placed upon trucks under 
the stage when not in use and are thus conven- 
iently at hand when they are needed. 

The building may be made smaller or larger 
without difficulty, to fulfill the particular require- 
ment. The problem in designing such a building 
lies in the provision of adequate and satisfactory 
seating space for both auditorium and gym- 
nasium purposes. By using the stage for emer- 
gency gymnasium seating and by providing addi- 
tional permanent seating which can be used for 
many purposes, a maximum use of all areas in the 
building is obtained. This means, of course, a 
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athletic activity in the field. The walls of the 
locker, the shower and the toilet rooms are faced 
with salt-glazed brick to give an impervious sur- 
face. The walls of the gymnasium are faced with 
the same material to a height of eight feet. 

The use of the room as an auditorium is flexi- 


low cost, in view of all the possible advantages. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a room of similar type placed 
in the center of a twelve-year school building. 
This room is also provided with a balcony over 
the permanent seating area. The face of the bal- 
cony is set back in such a way as to allow a view 
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of the entire playing floor. Near the stage is the 
domestic science room with a serving counter 
opening to the corridor. Warm lunches are 
served from this room. The stage is also con- 
venient for lunch room use. School and commu- 
nity banquets may be served, the gymnasium floor 
being used in cases of large gatherings. The 
boys’ and girls’ lockers and the shower rooms are 
so placed that they are under the permanent seat- 
ing area. 

Another room of a similar type has a small 
kitchen near the gymnasum floor and stage to 
allow the stage to be used as a lunch room also. 
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of auditoriums is shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Fig. 2 Fig. 5 
Capacity—gymnasium seating 474 300 
Capacity—auditorium seating 704 682 
Se Ga ea ees ews 6,300 6,300 
ee ok. sine 6654s BBV oR 08 1,160 665 
Lunch room capacity .......... 144 87 
Permanent assembly capacity 200 none 


It may be seen that the capacities are much in 
favor of Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a cross section of Fig. 2 used 
as a gymnasium seated for competitive games on 
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Fig. 5. 


building. The permanent seating is placed on 
steps that terminate at the second floor line which 
may be reached at the rear from the high school 
floor. This allows easy access to the seating for 
high school assembly and for classes in visual in- 
struction. 

In order that a definite comparison may be 
made in the efficiency and costs of this type of 
room compared to a room with a stage at the end, 
drawings have been prepared as shown in Fig. 
2 to Fig. 7 inclusive. Fig. 2 and Fig. 5 show floors 
having the same total area. The comparative ef- 
ficiency as it refers to capacities of the two types 
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The floor area in this gymnasium-auditorium is the same as that in Fig. 2, but the seating capacity is less. 


nent opera chair seating and the movable bleach- 
ers on the stage, thus giving a clear view of the 
entire playing floor from all seats. The position 
of trucks under the stage on which are stored the 
folding chairs for auditorium use should be noted 
carefully. The basket ball goals, placed on blank 
walls at either end of the playing floor, overcome 
the objection of movable goals at the stage. 

Fig. 6 is a section of Fig. 5 and illustrates the 
use of the hall as a gymnasium. It will be seen 
that the basket ball goal at the stage seriously 
interferes with stage bleacher seating. The goal 
obstructs the view, and the seating at the end of 
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Fig. 6. 


the playing floor is not as satisfactory as that at 
the side. Bleacher seating is shown at the side 
although this may be of permanent type. If 
fixed seating is provided, however, it is unsatis- 
factory as auditorium seating, because the spec- 
tator must turn his head at a considerable angle 
to view the stage. 

Fig. 6 indicates the possibilities of enlargement 
(shown in dotted lines) to accommodate the same 


whereas in Fig. 2 the eye level begins to rise be- 
yond the width of the playing floor. This gives 
a desirable effect similar to the usual sloping floor 
of an auditorium. 

Cost data concerning the auditorium-gymna- 
sium at Elkader, Iowa, are as follows: general 
construction, $31,296.50; plumbing, heating and 
ventilating, $5,712.16; electrical work, $731.60; 
equipment (scenery, seating, walks, etc.), 
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Fig. 7. 


number of auditorium seats as Fig. 2. One-half 
of Fig. 6 shows the enlarged room with balcony 
and additional movable bleachers and the location 
of the basket ball goal. 

A balcony indicated shows that even with steep 
steps and with the balcony placed at the lowest 
possible elevation, the spectators back of the first 
row can see scarcely more than half of the play- 
ing floor. It is quite common to find unsatisfac- 
tory balconies in gymnasiums and they should 
not be used except in unusual cases. If the struc- 
tural costs of small balconies and the accessories 
for rooms of this type are carefully checked, it 
will usually be found that seats may be provided 
at less cost per unit by enlarging the main seating 
area. 


Sight Lines Are Good 


Fig. 4 is a section of Fig. 2 showing sight lines 
when the room is used as an auditorium. Fig. 7 
shows sight lines of Fig. 5 while the room is ar- 
ranged for use as an auditorium. Here is indi- 
cated one of the many advantages of the plan 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The eye level is on a level plane the entire 
length of the gymnasium playing floor in Fig. 5, 


$3,391.69. The total cost of the building was 
$41,131.95. The total number of cubic feet in 
the building is 242,000 and the cost was seventeen 
cents a cubic foot. 





600 School Children Are Members of 
Communist League 


“Spread the gospel of Soviet Russia in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City,” is the slogan of 
600 school children, members of an organization 
of young communists in New York City known 
as the Young Pioneers of America. When the 
young pioneers are sixteen years old they grad- 
uate into the Young Communist League. 

The pioneers held a meeting recently at the 
Labor Temple in New York City and listened to 
their leaders, Hyman Halpert and Jessie Taft, 
both fourteen years old, tell them that “the only 
country we have is Soviet Russia. It is our land. 
In Russia the schools are better. There the chil- 
dren govern themselves. In Russia we have 
4,500,000 children in the pioneers drilled and 
trained to take the field against the war the 
bosses are preparing against Russia.” 
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Estimating Teaching Loads by Means 
of Subject Coefficients 


This study reveals that there is, in the opinion 
of teachers, considerable variation in the teach- 
ing difficulty of the various high school courses 


By W. W. TRITT, AssistANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LoS ANGELES, AND MARIEN M. KEYES, BELMONT 
HiGH ScHOoOL, Los ANGELES 


N The NATION’s SCHOOLS for October, 1928, 

Prof. Hari R. Douglass presented a for- 

mula by which the teaching load in the high 
school might be measured. He showed that the 
load cannot fairly be measured merely in terms of 
periods of work, or of number of classes, number 
of pupils or number of preparations, since all of 
these elements certainly enter into the total ac- 
tual load. He proposed an equation which, he 
admitted, cannot be derived or mathematically 
justified, but can be applied in an attempt to rec- 
ognize all three of the aforementioned elements in 
the load. Considering twenty-five pupils as the 
optimum number in a high school class and three 
preparations as the average found in high 


schools, he proposed the following formula: 
Teaching load = No. of Cl. + 
No. of Pupils — (No. of Cl. * 25) Prep. — 3 
60 3 

Using this formula for all teachers, however, 
would be assuming that all subjects taught are 
equally difficult and that teachers’ programs differ 
only in the variables of the equation, namely, 
number of classes, number of pupils, number of 
preparations. Professor Douglass recognized the 
fact that there is at least one other variable in- 
volved, the inherent degree of difficulty of teach- 
ing each subject, since certainly the teaching load 
in different subjects depends upon such matters 
as the natural interest the subjects have for 








TABLE I—TEACHER LOAD AT BELMONT HIGH SCHOOL* 


of 91 Teachers Estimating the Teacher Load of Conducting a Home Room of 35 Pupils 
if the Teaching Load of an Average Recitation Class Is Valued at 10 


F—Mathematics 
G—Mech. Arts 
H—Music 

I—Boys P. Ed. 


Distribution of Scores 


A—Art 
B—Commercial 
C—English 
D—Foreign Language 
E—Home Economics 


J—Girls P. Ed. 
K—Science 
L—Social Science 
M—AILl Teachers 











Number of Teachers in Various Departments Estimating Load of Conducting a Home Room 

Score A B C D E F G H I J K L M 
| 2 ; : *-* . *- “E, “* . ; : *e “ef *e ** 4 
| D svewccess - 1 1 oe ° oe 2 
es caceaen ie a a 1 s ; ma 1 

| De Stwine wan i 1 1 2 1 4 bs 5 
| Giecalaak ad es cn “a a aa ays 1 
a ans ehbee i ‘3 1 1 oa ae 1 6 
ruviveweens 2 1 7 a 1 1 ee 2 2 4 22 
ie caked - 2 2 1 ea 1 mA 3 8 

| Cre ; 3 2 3 5 3 se 1 ’ 1 5 23 
| ere ee ba ee ba - iid - 

| ee 1 2 2 aa 2 ; 1 1 2 1 12 
ee ne no oi oe in at ih re 

| | eee ne “sé s es és 1 1 
| Sar e= 1 1 2 1 1 <i 3 9 
BOs Saedsdas 4 10 17 7 6 7 5 3 5 3 9 10 91 
Median Score. 10 10 8 7 10 10 12 7 9 8 12 10 9 


*This table should be read as follows: The estimated score of 8 for the teaching load of conducting a home room was given by 
two teachers in the art department, one teacher in the commercial! department, etc., and by twenty-two teachers in the school. 
median score as given by the art teachers was 10, by the commercial teachers, 10, and by the schoo! as a whole it was 9. 


The 
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pupils, whether subjects are electives or required, 
whether subjects are continuous or complete in 
one term, the amount of equipment and supplies 
to be cared for, the amount of home study for 
which the teacher is responsible, the amount of 
outside paper work or other outside activity in- 
volved for the teacher, the publicity of results 
and, especially, the degree to which the subject is 


TABLE II 


Distribution of Sco) 


TEACHER LOAD AT BELMONT HIGH 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


chanic arts; music; boys’ physical education; 
girls’ physical education; science; social science. 
They were then directed to subject them to the 
following analysis: 

1. Estimate the teaching load of an average 
class in each of these subjects by putting a num- 
ber after the name of each subject. The number 
10 is to be used to indicate the subject you con- 


SCHOOL* 


es of 91 Teachers Estimating the Teaching Load of Conducting a Study Hall of 100 


Pupils, if the Load of an Average Recitation Class Is Valued at 10 


Art 

Commercial 
-English 

Foreign Language 


Home 


Economics 


F—Mathematics 
G—Mech. Arts 
H—Miusic 

I1—Boys P. Ed. 


J—Girls P. Ed. 
K—Science 
L—Social Science 
M—AIll Teachers 


N unmbei if 
1 B C D E 
j °° 

1 


6 


Total 4 10 17 6 
7 


Median Score. 6.5 8 


Teachers in Various Departments Estimating the 


Load of Conducting a Study Hall 
F G H f J K L 


3 

‘I 

7 5 3 109 
8 8 5 8 7 8 6 7 


This table should be read as follows: The estimated score of 8 for the teaching load of conducting a study hall was given by one 


teacher of the art department, three in the commercial department, etc., and by twenty teachers in the school. 
by the commercial teachers, 8, etc., and by the school as a whole, 7 


given by the art teachers was 6.5, 


fundamental to the mastery of other subjects. 
Hence, Professor Douglass suggested that it would 
be necessary to work out coefficients for the dif- 
ferent subjects. 

What follows is a report of an attempt to de- 
termine such subject coefficients. The absence of 
objective data made it necessary to use the fa- 
miliar method of averaging a number of subjec- 
tive opinions. The results are therefore as ques- 
tionable as any results based on a questionnaire 
asking for opinions, but they are at least more 
trustworthy than the opinion of a single individ- 
ual. Principals, on whose judgment the assigning 
of teaching programs commonly depends, may 
perhaps welcome the combined judgment of many 
teachers on this intimate and intangible prob- 
lem of school justice. 

The ninety-one members of the faculty of Bel- 
mont High School, Los Angeles, were given the 
following list of the general subjects taught in 
the school: art; commercial; English; foreign 
language; home economics; mathematics; me- 


The median score as 


sider to have the average teaching load, and num- 
bers less or more than 10 to indicate subjects of 
proportionately less or more teaching load than 
the average. Do not consider the size and number 
of classes, as these points are weighted elsewhere. 

2. Indicate the subject you are now teaching 
and also all the subjects you have ever taught in 
high school. 

3. Evaluate the teaching load of a study hall 
of 100 pupils, and of a home room, in compari- 
son with an average class in your own subject, 
counting the subject as 10. 

It will be seen that the second item allows for 
a separate accounting of the opinions of the teach- 
ers who had had experience in different subjects, 
and whose opinions might be considered somewhat 
more reliable, and that the third item gives an- 
other slant on the comparative difficulty of the 
various subjects by comparing them with study 
hall and home room, in which most teachers have 
a somewhat common basis of experience from 
which to judge. The accompanying tables show 
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the teacher estimates of study hall and home 
room loads just described. 

It is evident, of course, that the estimated rank 
of the subjects according to difficulty is the in- 
verse of the estimated ranking of home room and 
study hall. For example, if the science teachers 
estimate a home room as 12 in comparison with 10 
as the average degree of difficulty of a science 
class, they mean that conducting a home room 
is that much more difficult than teaching a science 
class. When the foreign language teachers esti- 
mate the home room as 7 against the 10 of an 
average foreign language class, they mean that 
conducting a home room is that much less work 
than teaching a foreign language class. Teaching 
a science class, according to the science teachers’ 
judgments, is 1/6 (16 2/3 per cent) easier than 
conducting a home room, while teaching a foreign 
language class, according to the foreign language 
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teacher’s inexperience in handling large numbers 
in a short period, for their judgments to be en- 
tirely reliable. The figures do, however, show a 
general tendency. 

The estimate of the teacher load of the various 
subjects by all the teachers, shown in Table III, 
has more definite value. 

Table IV is a recapitulation of Table III and 
shows details of the judgments of certain groups. 
For example, No. 1 shows the more or less preju- 
diced opinion of the teachers of each subject as to 
their own work, in which the rare candor of the 
physical education departments is perhaps the 
most significant item. 

Assuming No. 5 to be more reliable than No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3 or No. 4, it was modified by the opin- 
ions of a “special group” to produce No. 6. The 
special group for comparing any two subjects was 
the teachers who had taught those two subjects. 





TABLE III—TEACHER LOAD AT BELMONT HIGH SCHOOL* 


Distribution of Scores of 88 Teachers Estimating Teacher Load 


A—Art 
B—Commercial 
C—English 


E—Home Economics 
F—Mathematics 
G—Mech. Arts 


J—Girls P. Ed. 


| 
I—Boys P. Ed. 
K—Science | 

| 





D—Foreign Language H—Music L—Social Sci. 
Number of Teachers Estimating Weight of Classes in Various Departments 
Score A B c D E F G H I P K L 
ear ee? oa 7" ‘ e oe ed na oud Ss i Pa oa 
ee ne ee nd i ee oe ; ae a a i os os 
Reg Sn AE any ee coms a a a , “i a i 1 1 od ae 
ee ee eee e a in ‘* aa a ste 1 1 1 ‘ a6 | 
PE en ar eres ay 1 sire 3 ah 3 1 11 10 
eee See ee 4 1 a 2 ne 3 2 8 10 cha : 
© igtaniokndaceks 4 1 he — 6 as 7 10 14 13 1 — 
_ See een ae 27 23 2 1 30 3 25 26 30 32 i 2 
—_ I Ce eRe 12 16 2 8 7 10 18 12 14 10 3 3 
ON sacks en ag Mara ed ghee, ae 30 3% 32 17 30 43 25 18 3 5 38 61 
Ms Jee dW uaiG ae wae ae 1 2 5 9 2 5 ‘2 3 2 1 5 7 
Pee Pe 9 5 28 29 7 18 6 11 2 2 28 13 
Me Rois Resale es ales eee 5 4 1 - ei ‘ - os 3 ne 
BD Facishe nip ener ee a 6 5 a 3 1 3 1 
BN Ried inom he abn gN kk de 5 12 6 2 4 
ee ea ee 1 2 , én 
, ee ee hs i 
re ee rr ee 1 1 1 1 
DY ache dardataions ane oo wa ie - oe 
ere ee eee 1 1 1 
is er es'e eee 87 88 87 88 88 88 87 87 87 85 87 87 
Pee ee 9 10 12 12 9 10 9 9 8 8 11 10 
—* *This table should be read as follows: A score of 8 was given to the average art class by twenty-seven teachers, to the average 
commercial class, by twenty-three teachers, etc. The median rating for art classes was 9, for commercial classes, 10, ete. 








teachers’ judgments, is 3/7 (43 per cent) harder; 
the work in a science class would, if this esti- 
mate alone were relied on, be only about half as 
difficult as that in a foreign language class. Of 
course, the teachers are influenced by too many 
personal factors, such as varying conceptions of 
the function of the home room teacher, the for- 
eign language teacher’s past experience with con- 
ditions similar to home rooms and the laboratory 


For example, three teachers who had taught both 
art and English judged that art was 3 less dif- 
ficult than English or that English was 3 more 
difficult than art; two teachers of commercial sub- 
jects and science estimated science as 0.7 of a 
point less difficult than commercial work, or posi- 
tively, commercial work 0.7 more difficult than 
science; nineteen teachers of English and social 
science estimated English as 2.1 more difficult 
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than social science. Averaging all these opinions 
for the subjects actually taught (as a special 
group) and modifying No. 5 by them, either up or 
down as the average judgment indicated more or 
less than the norm (No. 5), we obtain No. 6, 
which is probably the fairest final subject coef- 
ficient to be reached by this study. 

Table V is ineluded as a matter of interest. It 
shows the number of teachers involved in each of 
the groups whose judgments were given in Table 
IV, and the range from which the medians of 
Table IV were obtained. For example, it should 
be read as follows for No. 1: A represents the art 
department; the upper figure 4 means that the 
estimates of 4 art teachers, in rating the difficulty 
of their own subject (the topic of No. 1), ranged 
from 10 to 12. 

To estimate the teaching load of any teacher, 
then, we might modify Professor Douglass’s equa- 
tion by multiplying it by the appropriate subject 


TABLE MW 


| Teaching load=( No. classes -Ye-pupils-fne classes *25)) x Coef of subject + RtL= 


+ Goef of HR.* No.of hr + 
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coefficient of No. 6, and by adding the home room 
and study hall load, using the medians of Tables 
I and II for that purpose. All extra-curricular 
activities assigned in lieu of a regular class may 
be weighted as 1, though here again there is need 
of evaluation, since such assignments certainly 
differ among themselves in the work involved. 

In the case of double period subjects, the ques- 
tion arises as whether to count a two-period 
class as one or as two. There are arguments on 
both sides: The teacher is busy for two periods 
and is entitled to credit for that amount of time, 
yet she has in that time but one class with one 
problem of instruction, undoubtedly less of a tax 
than teaching two separate classes for the same 
length of time. It is probably fair to work out 
the equation both ways for such schedules, not- 
ing the difference in total weight. 

The use of this corrected equation reveals con- 
siderable difference in teachers’ schedules, as may 
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TABLE IV—TEACHING LOAD 
Teaching Load Estimated by Teachers—Figures Given Are Medians 
A—Art E—Home Economics I—Boys P. Ed. 
B—Commercial F—Mathematics J—Girls P, Ed. 
C—English G—Mech. Arts K—Science 
D—Foreign Language H—Music L—Social Science 
Estimated by A B Cc D E F G H I J K L 
1. Members of the departments ... 11 10 12 15 10 11 10 12 8 7.5 12 10 
2. Teachers having experience in 
two or more departments ...... 9 10 12 12 10 10 95 10 7 8 12 10 
SS § Sere 8 10 12 10 8 10 8 8 7 7 10 10 
4. Heads of departments (12) .... 9 95 105 125 9.5 10 9.5 8 5.5 5.5 11.5 10 
5. All teachers in the school (91) .. 9 10 12 12 9 10 9 9 8 8 11 10 
6. Special grouping .............. 9 oS Fe 322 9 10.8 8.7 10.5 7 7.2 11.2 10.5 








be seen in the actual cases presented in Table VI. 

Such wide variation as the 3.33 (or 5.76) 
of F’s program and the 8.74 of W’s calls for 
adjustment. The academic one-period subjects in 
general make a load much greater than the non- 
academic double-period subjects. Equalization 
should be ensured, either by fewer pupils or fewer 








in the same department do not differ in teaching 
difficulty as widely as do the departments them- 
selves, and hence in fairness should have subject 
coefficients worked out for each. 

As far as this study goes, however, the average 
classes of standard high school subjects rank in 
weight of teaching load, ranging from the most 











TABLE V—NUMBER OF CASES AND RANGE FROM WHICH MEDIANS IN TABLE IV WERE OBTAINED* 
No. A B Cc D E F G H I r K L 
4 11 16 7 5 6 7 3 5 4 i) 11 
Be Neen 10-12 8-12 12-15 10-20 10-12 10-12 10-12 12-15 7-11 7-8 10-12 10-14 
6 9 35 26 3 24 4 2 2 9 17 26 
ERE 8-12 8-12 10-15 8-20 8-10 9-15 8-12 8-12 5-9 7-11 10-13 8-14 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
BP cre yaaa 8 8-10 10-12 10-12 8 10-11 7-9 8-9 6-8 6-8 10 10-11 
12 12 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 12 
aera 6-12 5-10 8-14 9-15 5-10 8-15 7-12 4-15 3-11 3-10 7-15 8-12 
87 88 87 88 88 88 87 87 87 85 87 87 
Be? veka 6-12 5-20 8-18 8-20 5-13 8-18 5-12 4-15 3-12 3-12 7-20 8-14 
14 29 92 78 7 73 11 8 9 28 49 74 
_ See 7-10.5 7-10.3 9-15 10.8-13 7-10 9-12 6-9 8-12 6-11 5-8 9-13 8.5-11.2 
‘. *The upper figures indicate cases and the lower figures, range. 








classes in the academic departments, or by more 
classes and more pupils in the nonacademic de- 
partments. As will be noted by the number of 
recitations and study and home room assignments, 
the extraordinary load in the English department 
had been recognized by assigning one less period 
of work. Even so, the English program is heavy. 

This study has revealed that there is, in the 
opinion of teachers, considerable difference in the 
teaching load of different subjects. It has at- 
tempted to extend Professor Douglass’s interest- 
ing equation to include this difference and to make 
it more complete by estimating the teaching load 
of home room and study hall so often found on 
teachers’ programs. It has shown how widely 
actual schedules vary when measured by the equa- 
tion. Finally, it has raised the question (and left 
it unanswered) of whether different classes with- 


difficult to the least difficult, as follows: English, 
12.1; science, 11.2; foreign languages, 11.1; 
mathematics, 10.8; social science and music, 10.5; 
commercial, 9.9; art and home economics, 9; me- 
chanic arts, 8.7; girls’ physical education, 7.2; 
boys’ physical education, 7. 





Native Pupils Exhibit Their Work 


at Fair in Alaska 


At a fair held recently at Anchorage, Alaska, 
some of the most interesting articles exhibited 
were made by native boys who are pupils in the 
industrial school maintained by the United 
States Office of Education. Sleds made by the 
boys were sold for $50 and $60 each and snow- 
shoes for $10 a pair. 
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School Surveys and Their Influence 
on Building Problems 


As a result of the comprehensive studies that have been made of school 
facilities, the taxpayers’ money is being put to practical use in con- 
structing modern schools that protect the lives and health of the pupils 


By DR. HOLLIS L. CASWELL, DIVISION oF SURVEYS AND FIELD STUDIES, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


T IS a well recognized fact that school plant 
| development has been rapid during the past 

fifteen years. This development has centered 
around two distinct problems, (1) the planning 
and construction of school buildings that safe- 
guard the lives and health of pupils, facilitate the 
operation of the educational program and give a 
maximum return on the taxpayers’ dollar, and (2) 
the planning of building programs so that they 
will adequately and efficiently meet the future 
school housing needs of the community. 

Many factors have contributed to the rapid in- 
crease in the number of techniques with which 
these problems may be attacked. One of the most 
important contributing factors has been the 
school survey movement. This article reviews the 
important aspects of this movement and presents 
the results of seventy surveys, insofar as they 
have dealt with school buildings. Such an analysis 
should indicate in part how surveys may be used 
in the further attack on school building problems. 

Early educational leaders recognized the impor- 
tance of well planned school buildings and devel- 


| 


“a 


oped individual standards for buildings and sites. 
In 1823, Horace Mann submitted a report to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education on the 
supply of school houses. He discussed seven sub- 
jects: ventilation and warming; size; desks and 
seats; location; light and windows; yard and play- 
ground, and duties of instructors in relation to 
schoolhouses. In the final portion of the report 
a series of school plans were given. It is clear 
from his statements on these various subjects 
that few standards were then accepted. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative of one of the accepted stand- 
ards that Horace Mann was questioning: 

“In order that passing outdoor objects and 
events may not draw off the attention of the 
scholars, it is usually recommended to insert the 
windows so high that such objects and events will 
be invisible in the schoolroom. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that this gives to the room a 
prison or cellar-like appearance.’” 

By 1885 a limited group of school building 
standards were commonly accepted. They were 
by no means inclusive but have served as the 
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This consolidated school in Tennessee has replaced several one-room schools. 
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basis for our present standards. In the annual 
report for 1884-85 made by George A. Walton, 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, these standards were clearly stated. Agent 
Walton said in part: 

“T have seen during the year a number of 
schoolrooms whose capacity affords less than one- 
half the air demanded for good health; one gave 
but 84 cubic feet of air space per pupil; another, 
but 72; another, a recitation room, but 30; while 
health demands 250 cubic feet of space per pupil. 

“Many of the rooms visited are poorly ventilated, 
and many, too, imperfectly lighted. A prevailing 
fault consists in having the light in front of the 
pupil. One room, in a house comparatively mod- 
ern, 28 feet by 30 feet, had, to 15 feet of floor 
space, but one foot of window; while the ratio of 
space for lighting to the floor surface should be 
as one to six or eight.’” 


Notable Survey Made in Harrisburg 


At the beginning of the modern survey move- 
ment the group of building standards had been 
expanded beyond those recognized by Mr. Walton. 
The importance of the housing problems was in- 
creasingly recognized but subjective methods of 
measurement were still relied upon. 

The first survey that gave special attention to 
buildings was the study of the schools of Harris- 
burg, Pa., made by Henry Snyder in 1912, which 
dealt only with buildings. It may be considered 
among the best surveys of that time. In the in- 
vestigation, the buildings were all carefully in- 
spected. The report pointed out certain good and 
bad features in planning and construction with 
suggestions for improvements. The standards, 
however, were entirely subjective and were not 
definitely stated. In the following year, 1913, 
the survey made of the schools of Portland, Ore., 
was more specific in certain items. Definite stand- 
ards were stated for the following: (1) play- 
ground space per pupil, (2) size of sites, (3) con- 
struction of sufficiently fire resistive types of 
buildings, (4) environment and orientation of 
buildings, (5) classroom lighting, (6) size of 
classrooms and (7) methods of ventilation. 

The surveys made in Butte, Mont., and Spring- 
field, Ill., in 1914 and 1915 included definite meas- 
urements of many items studied. In the Butte 
study, definite classroom measurements were 
made. In Springfield extensive tests of illumina- 
tion, temperature and humidity were conducted, 
and the ratio of window area to floor area was 
computed for a number of classrooms. Definite 
standards were stated for the size of the class- 
rooms, the ratio of window space to floor area, 
the minimum amount of light and the required 
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toilet facilities. A definite form was used for col- 
lecting information about individual classrooms 
and buildings. The survey made in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in the same year also presented a 
carefully detailed analysis of school buildings. As 
was true of all these early studies, the emphasis 
was placed upon individual classrooms. 

The Framingham, Mass., survey made in 1916 
presented one of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments that has taken place in school building pro- 
grams. The many standards that before had been 
applied to school buildings were consolidated in 
definite form on a building score card. This card 
had been in the process of development for more 
than two years. More than three hundred men, 
including architects, superintendents of schools 
and building experts, cooperated in its develop- 
ment. The items for consideration were selected 
on the basis of relative importance and were 
weighted on a scale of 1,000 points. The score 
card was thoroughly tested out and revised and 
now is widely accepted as a basis for evaluating 
school buildings. Separate forms with books of 
standards have been developed for elementary‘ 
and high school buildings and for administration 
buildings. 

The advantages of this method of plant evalua- 
tion are so obvious that they hardly require com- 
ment. Most significant is the more nearly objec- 
tive basis of evaluation thus provided. Different 
persons with a small amount of training in the 
use of the score card will evaluate a building and 
will differ within only a few points of each other. 
This method also makes possible comparison of 
buildings within a system as well as comparison 
between buildings in other cities. Weak points in 
a building are revealed. Important items are not 
easily overlooked. The score card also makes it 
easier to obtain a view of the entire group of 
buildings in a given city. These values are at- 
tested by the fact that nine out of twelve build- 
ing surveys made in 1927 used the score card 
as a basis of school plant analysis. 


How Score Card Is Used 


The value of the score card, however, is not 
to be adequately estimated by the number of sur- 
veys in which it has been employed. School ad- 


ministrators have made wide use of it as a means 


of evaluating their own school plants, and indi- 
vidual phases of the building standards have been 
made subjects of special study since the develop- 
ment of the score card. McClure’s‘ study of ven- 
tilation and Morphet’s® study of utilization are 
especially significant. 

The Portland, Ore., survey made in 1913 was 
among the first to consider the importance of 





This large consolidated school near Montgomery, Ala., is the 


making allowance for a shifting population in the 
attempt to solve the problem of providing school- 
house facilities. The survey report dealt at some 
length with the problem involved, with no definite 
conclusions. The lack of techniques with which 
to attack the problems involved with a shifting 
population offers a sharp contrast to later devel- 
opments and suggests the importance of these 
developments. 

The Framingham, Mass., survey contributed 
significantly to the development of building stand- 
ards as well as to the idea of a continuing build- 
ing program. The Great Neck, Long Island, sur- 
vey made in the same year also suggested the 
possibility of predicting population trends. The 
concept, as it is stressed in the Framingham re- 
port, is that a survey of a school plant should 
consider more than the quality of existing build- 
ings and the immediate needs for expansion. In- 
dividual buildings should be considered as parts of 
a larger unit, the school plant. Immediate needs, 
it is suggested, may be adequately and wisely 
cared for only in the light of future needs. 

The St. Paul, Minn., and Omaha, Neb., surveys 
of 1917 further stressed this concept and made 
definite advances toward its realization. The pur- 
pose of the Omaha survey is explained as follows: 

“The Omaha Board of Education has realized 
that the building program of the past for the city 
has been indefinite and haphazard. They have 
fully realized the need for adopting a program 
covering a number of years before they invest 
any more of the money intrusted to their care. 
The object of this survey is to determine the ade- 
quacy of the present school plant of this city; 
the relationship that should exist between the 
building program and the educational opportuni- 
ties to be offered to the children; the determina- 
tion of the facilities which must be provided dur- 
ing the next fifteen years; the location of the new 
buildings erected; the cost of such facilities, and 
the ability to pay for them.’ 

This development of a continued building pro- 
gram, which first found definite, clear-cut ex- 
pression in the St. Paul survey and was so well 
described in the foregoing quotation from the 
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type of structure that is gaining favor in warmer climates. 


Omaha survey, was the result of work under- 
taken by George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The concept was gradually 
evolved through a group of surveys made under 
his direction and preceding the St. Paul study. 
In 1916, N. L. Engelhardt became a member of 
the staff of Teachers College and collaborated with 
Professor Strayer in this work. He took an im- 
portant part in these surveys and his doctor’s dis- 
sertation in 1918 presented in detail the impor- 
tant aspects of a school building program. His 
study was divided into three parts: Part 1, Stud- 
ies in Population; Part 2, Studies Involving the 
School Plant, and Part 3, Financing a Building 
Program. 

In the development of techniques that made 
possible the prediction of population trends, the 
methods used by the Bell Telephone Company 
were adapted to school needs. These methods 
served as the basis for expansion. Within a few 
years following the original impetus, the analysis 
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A six-room training school for Negroes in South Carolina. 


of population trends and residential developments 
had become an accepted part of nearly all school 
building studies. 

Superintendents in seventy school systems that 
have been surveyed within the last fifteen years 
reported on a checking list the changes that have 
been made in school plants following their re- 


spective surveys. In each case they indicated 
whether, in their judgment, the change was made 
as a direct result of the survey or an indirect re- 
sult, and when it was not a result of the survey. 

Fifty of these surveys were comprehensive. 
Table I shows the results of these fifty surveys 
as far as school plants are concerned. Ten items 
relating to the development of the school plant 
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are included. Of these ten items, the first is the 
most important. We find upon examining the 
tabulations for this item that thirty-two of the 
fifty boards of education adopted at some time 
following the survey a definite building program 
designed to meet school housing needs for a pe- 
riod of years. Only six of these thirty-two school 
systems adopted a program without the direct or 
indirect influence of surveys. In half of the cases 
the program was adopted as a direct result of 
surveys, and in ten cases as an indirect result. 

Items 2 and 10 concern the building program 
and provide definite evidence of the importance 
of the changes indicated. Many reports list 
significant developments in carrying the school 
building programs forward. Among the compre- 
hensive surveys, the two that report the greatest 
accomplishment are those made in St. Paul and 
Baltimore. 


What a Five-Year Program Comprised 


As a direct result of the St. Paul survey in 1917, 
a definite building program for a period of five 
years was adopted by the board. The building 
program provided for the purchase of eight school 
sites, between three and eleven acres in size, and 
all larger than the average site at the time of the 
survey; the erection of two high schools, seven 
junior high schools and twenty elementary 
schools; remodeling of nine buildings; abandon- 
ment of ten; remodeling of the ventilating sys- 
tems in three buildings and improvement in the 
lighting in twelve buildings. In addition, larger 
school buildings were constructed and the admin- 
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istrative offices were enlarged. A bond issue of 
$3,000,000 was voted immediately following the 
survey to carry this work forward, and a $5,000,- 
000 issue was voted five years later. 

In Baltimore the results were even more strik- 
ing in certain items. A building program cover- 
ing a period of ten years was adopted and bond 
issues of $22,000,000 were voted to carry the 
work forward. One school site of thirty-nine 
acres, another of thirty-one acres and two others 
of more than ten acres each were purchased. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the building pro- 
gram, two high schools, four junior high schools, 
two senior-junior high schools and twenty-three 
elementary schools were constructed in addition 
to the remodeling of many other buildings and 
the improvement of lighting and ventilation in 
others. 

The results of the special building surveys are 
given in Table II. An examination of this table 
shows that the specialized surveys resulted in ap- 
proximately the same percentage of change as 
that accomplished by the comprehensive surveys. 

Among the specialized surveys four that may 
be mentioned especially because of the changes 
they accomplished are those made at San Rafael, 
Calif., 1922; West Aurora, IIl., 1927; Danville, 
Ky., 1927, and Mexico, Mo., 1925. 

As a direct result of the Danville survey, the 
board of education adopted a twenty-year build- 
ing program, purchased larger school sites, erected 
two school buildings, remodeled three buildings 
and improved the lighting in two buildings. 

The West Aurora board of education adopted a 





TABLE I—CHANGES REPORTED BY SUPERINTENDENTS IN TEN ITEMS RELATING TO THE SCHOOL PLANT WHICH HAVE 
FOLLOWED COMPREHENSIVE CITY SCHOOL SURVEYS IN FIFTY CITIES, WITH THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE THAT 
WERE A DIRECT RESULT, AN INDIRECT RESULT AND NOT A RESULT OF THE SURVEY 

















I II III IV 
Following Direct Indirect Not a 
the Result of Result of Result of 
Survey Survey Survey Survey 
Per Per Per Per 
Change in School Plant No. Ce nt No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
1. A definite building program, designed to meet school hous- 
ing needs for —— years, was adopted by the board .... 32 64 16 50 10 31 6 19 
2. The average size of school sites purchased after the survey 
06. Ree Ge SS nb cons vaekeseeeeesenseseent 29 58 16 55 5 17 8 28 
3. The following larger sites were purchased* ............ 22 44 11 50 8 36 3 14 
4. The following number of schoo] buildings were erected in 
accordance with the building program* ................. 28 56 20 7 5 18 3 11 
5. The following number of buildings were remodeled in 
accordance with the survey building program? ........ 25 50 21 84 3 12 1 4 
6. buildings were abandoned upon recommendations of 
Ce GE 6. kdb adndekn t0sbseenneeseceatakenneesandess 17 34 11 65 4 23 2 12 
7. The ventilating systems in buildings were remodeledt 9 14 6 67 1 11 2 22 
8. The lighting in buildings was improved? .......... 19 38 9 47 5 26 5 26 
9. The size of school buildings was increased .............. 20 40 8 40 7 35 5 25 
10. The administrative offices were enlarged Pil eidinthpains waeumes 23 46 10 43 8 35 5 22 








*The tabulation of these items as here presented indicates the number of school systems that reported on specific sites and gave a 


definite number of buildings. 
+The tabulation of these items includes all school systems that indicated that the change suggested had been made in one or more 


buildings. 
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TABLE II—CHANGES REPORTED BY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN TEN ITEMS RELATING TO THE SCHOOL PLANT 
WHICH HAVE FOLLOWED SPECIALIZED BUILDING SURVEYS IN TWENTY CITIES, WITH THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
THAT WERE A DiREcT RESULT, AN INDIRECT RESULT AND Not A RESULT OF THE SURVEY 


iB I II Ill IV 
Following Direct Indirect Not a 


Change in School Plant 





. A definite building program designed to meet school hous- 
ing needs for ———- years was adopted by the board 


2. The average size of school sites purchased after the survey 


the 
Survey 
Per 


No. Cent 


75 
65 


Result of 
Survey 
Per 


No. Cent 


47 


69 


Result of 
Survey 
Per 

No. Cent 


3 20 


Result of 
Survey 
Per 
No. Cent 


33 


was larger than before 
3. The following larger sites were purchased* 


1 
1 


. The following number of school buildings were erected in 


accordance with the building program* 


65 


5. The following number of buildings were remodeled in 


accordance with the survey building programt 


35 


. —— buildings were abandoned upon recommendations of 


the surveyf 


25 


. The ventilating systems in —— buildings were remodeled+ : 15 


. The lighting in —— buildings was improved+ 
. The size of school buildings was increased 


. The administrative offices were enlarged ................ 


*See notes to Table I 
tSee notes to Table I 





ten-year building program as a direct result of 
its survey. It also purchased a larger school site, 
erected one elementary school, remodeled two 
schools, abandoned one school and improved the 
ventilating systems in two schools and the light- 
ing in four. 

The San Rafael board adopted a five-year build- 
ing program. In accordance with this program it 
purchased one school site of twenty-nine acres 
and another of six acres. It erected one high 
school building and three junior high schools, 
remodeled two buildings and abandoned two build- 
ings upon survey recommendations. It increased 
the size of the buildings and enlarged the ad- 
ministrative offices. All these changes were made 
as a direct result of the survey. 

The board of education of Mexico, Mo., adopted 
a building program, purchased a site of eighty- 
eight acres, built a junior-senior high school 
building, remodeled two buildings, abandoned one 
building and improved the lighting in another as 
a result of the survey. A long list of other ex- 
amples might be given. 

There have been a number of unpublished build- 
ing surveys that have brought significant results. 
A survey of Portland, Ore., schools made by the 
United States Office of Education resulted in 
the adoption of a building program and the voting 
of a bond issue at the time of the survey to meet 
the expenses of the first step in the program 
and a second issue five years later to meet the 
needs of the second step in the program. An un- 
published survey of Greensboro, N. C., by George 
D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, resulted in the 
adoption of a building program, the purchase of 


25 
35 


a school site of approximately one hundred acres, 
the construction of new buildings and the renova- 
tion of others. 

These few examples are given to illustrate the 
type of change that is indicated by the tables 
presenting the group results. The tabulations 
represent cities and towns all over the nation 
which have been looking ahead in meeting their 


— 
This type of rural school is rapidly being replaced by 
modern structures. 

school building needs. They indicate that in this 
large group of cities, as a result of survey influ- 
ence, the taxpayers’ money is being applied to 
purchase sites that are adequate and well placed; 
to construct buildings that will really meet the 
educational needs of the community and that an- 
ticipate school enrollment for years ahead; to 
renovate buildings that are antiquated but may 
yet serve the community, and, most important 
of all, to encourage the construction of school 
buildings that more adequately protect the lives 
and health of the children. 
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A report recently published of a survey made 
by N. L. Engelhardt gives a complete picture of 
the contribution surveys make to the plant devel- 
opment of local school systems. The author pre- 
sents survey reports of school building programs 
in ten widely divergent cities, selected to em- 
phasize how the building program technique may 
be employed in cities of different economic situa- 
tion and development as well as geographic loca- 
tion. In the introduction to the book certain ac- 
complishments are noted: 

“The survey has in each instance brought about 
significant changes in the local situation. Lynn 
(Massachusetts) has begun its program of new 
construction, elimination and rehabilitation. The 
junior high schools of Watertown (New York) 
are in the process of construction. The Fort Lee 
(New Jersey) High School rises prominently above 
the Palisades. Paducah (Kentucky) has begun 
its program of site expansion. Greensboro’s 
(North Carolina) entire program, as outlined, is 
nearing completion. Augusta (Maine) has taken 
significant strides in the building of its splendid 
high school and elementary structures. Jackson- 
ville (Florida) has its program of development 
under way. Beaumont has voted the proposed 
bond issue and is expanding along lines of the 
recommendations made. West Aurora’s (Illinois) 
elementary school plant has been completely re- 
developed, and the consolidation of the Rye (New 
York) districts is the first step to which the cit- 
izens are giving their serious consideration.””® 

What steps are to be taken in developing build- 
ing programs of the type just described? The 
following outline presents the problems that 
should be given consideration in the best modern 
building surveys. 


1. Present School Plant. 

a. Analysis of each building—sites, build- 
ing, service systems, classrooms, spe- 
cial rooms. 

b. Building utilization. 

c. Renovation program. 

Educational Program in Relation to Build- 
ings. 

a. Type of school organization. 

b. Curricular offerings. 

c. Persistence of pupils in school. 

3. Future Building Needs. 

a. Population trends—growth in school en- 
rollment, growth in city population, 
births by areas for years. 

b. Residential development — residential 
saturation, location of new homes, 
where children live, population centers, 
industrial areas. 


bo 
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4. A building program with definite steps of 
development for elementary schools, junior 
high schools, senior high schools. 

5. Financing the Building Program. 

a. Financial requirements of the program. 

b. Ability of the community to support the 
program. 

ec. Procedure to be followed in financing 
the program. 


Such a survey may often be made by trained 
men within the local school system. Even in 
such cases it is a “penny wise and pound foolish” 
policy to overlook the possibility of securing ex- 
pert consultation in planning a long time program 
which of necessity involves the expenditure of 
millions of dollars and the health of thousands of 
children. 
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School Children Aid in Conserving 


Pine and Spruce Forests 


Frank S. Betz of Hammond, Ind., has arranged 
to turn over 25,000,000 pine and spruce tree seeds 
to county superintendents of schools, according to 
a recent report. These seeds are for distri- 
bution to boys and girls in rural communities to be 
planted for a future timber crop. Mr. Betz, realiz- 
ing what a timber famine would mean to the 
United States, has undertaken the important task 
of helping to restore thousands of acres to timber 
production. 

To date Mr. Betz has distributed 14,550,000 tree 
seeds to public schools, boy scouts, corporations, 
farmers and professional men throughout the 
United States. Remarkable success has been at- 
tained with those millions of seeds being planted. 
Reports from all over the country indicate a large 
number of trees growing from seeds distributed 
in this way. 

Detailed instructions on how to plant and care 
for the seeds are mailed with each parcel going 
to school children. When the pine or spruce seed- 
lings are three years old they can be planted 
where the boys and girls want to grow their 
timber crop. 
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The Sociological Survey in the 
Public Relations Program 


A thorough and sympathetic study of the community 
is a necessary research activity of the schools if the 
schools are to be interpreted successfully to the public 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRoressor oF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


AND SUPERVISION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE activity of public relations is community 
§ prctenss with respect to the purpose, value, 

conditions and needs of its public schools. 
Its purpose is not selfish. It has no ulterior mo- 
tives. It is merely a recognition of the need for 
the dissemination of factual information under 
conditions that have made the older verbal 
method of community reporting inadequate. 
School publicity, as it is commonly conceived, is 
only one aspect of this wider program and only 
a single activity in its development. A _ public 
relations program is essentially a program of 
adult education, organized upon both a formal 
and an informal level. 

A public relations program presents an intri- 
cate and delicate problem. It cannot be solved by 
hiring a publicity agent and turning him loose 
upon the people through the medium of the press. 
Neither can it be solved by an occasional spasm 
of effort upon the part of the administrator. The 
occasional committee, “inspired from above,” can 
do little. High pressure, periodic campaigns do 
not furnish the answer. The public relations 
problem is complex. 


An Objective Approach Is Needed 


The approach to the problem of adult commu- 
nity education should be made as objectively as 
possible. The same exact care required in the 
instructional field should be applied to public re- 
lations. Those who would promote a public rela- 
tions program are handicapped by the fact that 
they possess a limited background of experience 
upon which to base either methods or activities. 
Because of this lack of knowledge, it is essential 
that they proceed cautiously. 

The background of information upon which 
public relations practice and method must be 
based is the sociological survey. No program can 
proceed far nor can it be completely successful 
over a period of time if this basic study is 
neglected. It is essential to know the cultural 
composition of the district, its means of making 


a living and of spending its leisure, its aspirations 
and its ideals. Some of the earlier school surveys 
pointed out the value of a sociological analysis of 
community life. Later, school plant studies have 
presented a partial study of the community. All 
of these studies and suggestions have been gen- 
eral and fragmentary in character. ; 


Developing a Suggestive Outline 


In developing a suggestive outline for the so- 
ciological survey of the community, two factors 
have been considered: first, the types of informa- 
tion essential and, second, the means of securing, 
administering and using it. The data required 
may be classed under nine major heads. These 
include: racial composition; family conditions; 
economic life; ethical life; community life; leisure 
activity; leader group studies; history of past 
community efforts; analysis of social conflicts. 
In practice, much of the data included under the 
separate heads might be secured simultaneously 
and from the same sources. For ease in analysis, 
the activities have been classified separately in 
this presentation. 

It is first of all essential to know the racial 
composition of the community in order to under- 
stand and to harmonize the various cultural 
differences in individual and social attitudes. 
Certain statistical and geographical information 
is desirable. It is necessary to know the number 
of native and foreign born, the race and color, the 
citizenship status, the home language, the educa- 
tional levels, the intelligence and the reading 
habits. Modern industrial communities are com- 
plex culturally. Within even a relatively small 
city there may be from half a dozen to sixty na- 
tional and racial groups, each representing a dif- 
ferent national culture. Since much of our social 
conflict is in reality a conflict of cultures, due to 
misunderstandings and lack of appreciation of the 
nonlocal or immigrant culture, the first require- 
ment for the public relations activity is a statis- 
tic and geographic description of the different 
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racial and national groups in order that their 
attitudes and views may be carefully analyzed 
and considered. Since it will be necessary to 
make continuous contacts with all individuals in 
the process of adult education, it is also essential 
that information be secured with respect to in- 
telligence, educational levels and reading habits 
of the community. 

These data may be most easily secured by or- 
ganizing the community into educational districts 
or units and tabulating the information that is 
gained within these areas. Practically all of this 
information can be transferred to maps which 
will serve as a geographic base in determining 
the future program. 

School records adequately developed should 
furnish much of this essential information. The 
library, newspapers and the corner store are pos- 
sible sources. The children themselves may con- 
duct the study as a social studies activity. When 
visiting teachers or nurses are regularly em- 
ployed, detailed information may be obtained 
from their records. 

The salient facts about family conditions that 


Spot map showing 
the relation between 
poverty cases and 
cases of juvenile 
delinquency in Rock- 
ford, Til. The pov- 
erty cases are 
represented by the 
circles and the ju- 
venile delinquency 
cases by the all 
black triangles. 
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are essential for public relations activity include: 
economic status; age at marriage; size of family; 
attitude towards children; divorce; separation; 
employment of the mother; general health; home 
ownership; type of housing, and condition of the 
home. In communities with large numbers of 
foreign born, conflicts between school and parent 
and between parent and child are frequent. Much 
of the home difficulty may be traced to this source. 
Its base, as a rule, lies in the fundamental dif- 
ferences in attitude towards the children as ex- 
emplified by the American and the continental 
cultures. 

The immigrant considers the child as an eco- 
nomic asset to be reasonably exploited by the 
parent; the American feels and insists that the 
child is all important and reverses the aye old 
attitude of a peasant culture. These conflicts are 
among the most serious in our school systems and 
will not be solved until the basic cultural differ- 
ences are understood, appreciated and _intelli- 
gently harmonized. Again, size of family and 
economic status may be definite factors in deter- 
mining parental attitudes towards the children. 
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The difficulties arising from broken homes and 
the employment of the mother need no elabora- 
tion here. Home ownership is an indication of 
the relative stability and permanence of the 
group. The type of housing and the crowding 
ratio are indexes of significant social conditions. 

The economic study should tell the story of how 
the people make their living. The survey includes 
the geographic location and classification of in- 
dustrial, commercial and transportation activity. 
This may be done through the development of in- 
dustrial maps. Since location of industry affects 
housing directly, this map will have a close cor- 
relation with type and crowding as shown in the 
housing maps. A second economic grouping is 
the retail servicing activity of various types car- 
ried on by neighborhoods throughout the city. 
Although secondary in type with respect to num- 
bers employed, the social significance of such 
activity within a district or area may be immedi- 
ately far greater than that of the large manufac- 
turing units. 


Types of Economic Organization 


Information concerning types of employment, 
stability of employment and wage conditions is 
highly desirable. Neighborhood banks are ex- 
cellent barometers of economic conditions. Peri- 


odicity of employment may have an important 
bearing upon a public relations program. 

It is also highly desirable to ascertain the 
several types of economic organization. These in- 
clude the psuedo social luncheon clubs, the cham- 
ber of commerce, neighborhood economic or im- 
provement associations, employers’ leagues, labor 


unions and other similar organizations. Where- 
ever organization exists, there is an immediate 
social nucleus around which educational activity 
may be organized. Each of these diverse organi- 
zations has a definite value and a real place in 
community education. 

The ethical life of the community may be 
studied directly in terms of institutional religious 
activity and directly through observation of eth- 
ical movements outside of the church. The sec- 
ond group is more difficult to analyze because of 
its lack of organization. It is necessary, however, 
to recognize the fact that to-day much of the 
ethical life of a community exists outside of the 
church. 

The location of churches by type, size and 
economic status is desirable. The social and edu- 
cational programs of the several denominations 
must be studied and considered in relationship to 
public educational activity. Where possible, 
parish membership should be geographically 
placed on spot maps. There is a great difference 
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in viewpoint, aggressiveness and solidarity of 
social organization between the closely knit neigh- 
borhood parish and the scattered metropolitan 
parish. 

Since our industrial communities embrace 
within their limits to-day almost every type of 
organized religion, the public school’s adult edu- 
cational program will tend to be modified by these 
conditions. 

The survey of community life will include all 
activities of a cooperative nature that the people 
carry on for health, for safety, for advancement 
or for pleasure. They may be classified as health, 
welfare, government and public safety and cul- 
tural. 

Health work in the community would include 
a study of preventive measures to protect the 
people, such as milk and food inspection, garbage 
and refuse collection, general sanitation, inspec- 
tion of the water supply, isolation of contagious 
disease, hospitalization and general health condi- 
tions. 

Welfare studies will consider both private and 
public effort to alleviate poverty, care for the 
aged and the unfit and provision for reconstruc- 
tion agencies of various types. 

Government will consider analysis by type and 
by quality. The legal and extralegal machinery 
of governmental organization should be studied. 
The apparent and real professional political or- 
ganization must be understood and carefully 
placed. The motivating power of the visible gov- 
ernment cannot be ignored. Incidentally, the 
professional political organization is a machine 
worth studying for its own sake, without consid- 
ering immediately the important relation it bears 
to public education. 


Cultural Activities of the Community 


Cultural agencies include both public and non- 
public direct educational agencies. Knowledge 
of the libraries, museums, art centers and other 
informal educational agencies is essential. Music 
and drama, both professional and amateur, are 
important educational agencies. 

Poverty and crime, particularly juvenile de- 
linquency should be continuously studied and a 
geographic case location made. These may be 
related to other fields already considered, such as 
housing, crowding, family size, economic status 
and periodicity of employment. Careful and seri- 
ous consideration should be given to these related 
fields. Spot maps are best for this purpose be- 
cause they give a graphic picture that is easy 
to understand. 

A study of the use of leisure may include three 
aspects. The first is to determine, both quanti- 
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tatively and qualitatively, what facilities are 
available (public and commercial) for recreation 
purposes. 
people actually do spend their leisure upon a sea- 
sonal basis. The third is to secure, if possible, 
a general survey of what the people would like 
to do if choice and opportunity were both avail- 
able. Since the intelligent use of leisure is one 
of the most important problems confronting any 
community at the present time, there are many 
other uses for these data apart from the public 
relations program. 

The leisure activities of the boys and girls 
should form a large part of this sectional survey. 
A detailed study of recreational facilities for the 
youth is indicated. 

Except for purely academic purposes, no so- 
ciological survey is of much value without a care- 
ful study of the leader group. The primary, sec- 
ondary, and small bloc leaders must be carefully 
studied, analyzed and classified. In our highly 
specialized and democratic social organization, 
there is also much specialization in the leader 
group from the bottom or neighborhood group 
to the most outstanding and powerful individ- 
uals. These leaders follow the trend of speciali- 
zation and may be powerful in one phase of life 
or organization and almost unknown in another. 
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A map showing the 


location of public 
parks and private 
recreational _ facili- 


ties, to be used as 
an aid in developing 
the social survey. 


The second consideration is how the 
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They may be roughly classified as political, social, 
publishing, financial, commercial, manufacturing, 
labor, ethical and medical. These again may be 
considered as native and foreign born, and fur- 
ther subdivided into the verbal or obvious type 
and the silent or under cover leader. A leader 
group survey that includes only the figures that 
appear in the public eye, figuratively beating the 
drum or carrying the flag, will probably miss the 
powerful motivating group that seldom appears 
in public and is scarcely known save in limited 
circles. 

Since members of the leader group are not in 
any sense completely free individuals in the social 
organization, a study of them must include all as- 
certainable factors that, taken together, will ac- 
count for their attitudes and actions. In a 
number of instances men in public position have 
been known to vote for something in which they 
heartily disbelieved or in a reverse case to fight 
a movement desperately with which they person- 
ally were much in favor. In other words, every 
leader is motivated and moved not necessarily by 
his own convictions, but by outside forces that 
exercise a determining influence. Sometimes 
these forces are visible, but more generally they 
are not. Leader groups and leader contacts may 
run a wide gamut of activity in the community. 
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It is, therefore, wise to analyze each leader in 
terms of all possible pulls and ties. These might 
take the form of the suggested outline. As an 
individual, certain factors come into play. Blood 
and legal relatives may determine actions to a 
surprising degree. The church, because of its 
presumed institutional power, exercises an influ- 
ence upon the leader. His economic activities 
and banking affiliations will probably determine 
many decisions. Locally, political parties may 
have little influence, but the invisible machine 
boss does mean much. 

It is impossible to know too much about the 
leader group. It is essential that the background, 
the affiliation, the weakness, the strength and the 
emotional tendencies be understood. Without 
this fundamental knowledge many good amateur 
plans go astray and many an optimist is de- 
stroyed. 

A newspaper clipping service and a careful in- 
dividual case study are two methods by which 
much valuable information may be secured. 

Every community has its share of cooperative 
failures in economic, social and ethical activity. 












In making the so- 
ciological survey, a 
knowledge of _ the 
racial composition 
of the community 
is essential. The 
shaded portions of 
this map _ indicate 
the Swedish popula- 











tion of Rockford, 
Ill., which at the 
present numbers 





about 5,550. 
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In each of these failures, some people were dis- 
appointed and others were hurt emotionally or 
financially. Since their future attitude will be 
colored to some extent by their past experience, 
it is well for the school organization to know 
definitely and completely the history of these past 
failures that were rapidly withdrawn from the 
social stage. Without such information, serious 
errors may be made in arranging for future 
projects. 

Out of our cooperative society arise many con- 
flicts. Whatever their specific classification, they 
form stumbling blocks to any constructive activity 
within given areas or limits. They may arise 
from political, economic, social, religious or gen- 
eral cultural differences. They may have their 
inception in a neighborhood fight between two 
boys which finally spreads to a huge parish feud. 
They may arise from different time concepts of 
leisure activity, such as late practicing on a brass 
horn or a radio or vocal demonstration. They 
may have been carried over for a generation in 
a particularly numerous, powerful and emotional 
family. Public manifestations may range from 
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“nontalking” to twelve-foot spite fences. They 
may be humorous or maudlin, but they cannot 
be safely neglected. Whatever the cause and 
whatever the group, these conflicts play an im- 
portant part in community life and politics. All 
of them should be known and should be tabulated 
and recorded in some form. 

In the development of the sociological survey, 
several general principles are fundamental to 
success. These are: 

1. The survey should be so organized and so 
conducted that essential information is secured 
without arousing any emotional antipathies in the 
community. 

2. The survey, to be of real value, must be 
continuing in type. 

3. The survey should be so organized and ad- 
ministered that certain field agents will have 
constant and intimate contact with the division 
under consideration. 

The first principle applies specifically to the 
gathering of information. Since the survey is 
to be continuous, to avoid emotional disturbance 
it is necessary that all of the detailed information 
desired in any specific community be carefully 
studied and then developed as part of the con- 
tinuing school census and internal individual 
school records. Other data may be taken from 
health department, police, court, municipal and 
county records. 

Data respecting conflicts, leader group, social 
difficulties and similar material may be secured 
by the visiting teacher and nurse through home 
and school visitation. An intelligent organiza- 
tion of the problem will make it possible to carry 
on a continuous sociological survey without arous- 
ing antipathy or suspicion upon the part of the 
community. It may require a year for prelimi- 
nary organization but, if during that period, quiet, 
smoothly operating and effective organization is 
developed, the time will be well spent. 


Interpreting the Community to the School 


The third principle means that the activity 
should be so organized that it can be carried on 
by existing agents, close to the people, who are 
in direct and continuous contact with the field. 
There is already existing in every school organi- 
zation of any size an excellent field organization. 
The best plan for this. work is to divide the dis- 
trict sociologically upon the basis of elementary 
building districts. These districts cover every 
square foot of territory. They are relatively 
small in size and even the larger districts include 
little more than one square mile. They are gen- 
erally the most homogeneous units socially, eco- 
nomically and racially. The elementary school 
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has direct primary contact with the parents 
through the children. The school may be made 
the social nucleus for the district. 

Since most of the desired information should 
be taken from existing school records, since the 
elementary school principal should be intimately 
familiar with his own district and since this dis- 
trict is the primary unit in the general adminis- 
trative plan, it is recommended as the most con- 
venient and economical means of organizing and 
administering the continuing sociological survey. 

The general survey plan may be developed by 
the superintendent and his staff. The types of 
information, the method of tabulation, the geo- 
graphical studies and other factors may all be 
planned to meet the needs of the entire district. 
This program can then be divided geographically 
by elementary school districts and the responsi- 
bility for the district delegated to the elementary 
principal. Some training in survey technique 
may be necessary in the case of the principal and 
also for the teachers. In planning and executing 
this program, the implication should be clear that 
the elementary school principal is the responsible 
community leader in his specific district and that 
he must be so familiar with all activities within 
the district that feelings and attitudes, move- 
ments and activities can be transmitted to the 
superintendent to keep him informed about the 
community. 





A Current Problem in Education 
—the Questionnaire 


The research division of the N. E. A. has again 
prepared a valuable bulletin on a current problem 
in education. The January Research Bulletin of 
fifty pages is concerned with the problem of the 
questionnaire. The aim is to answer these ques- 
tions: 

1. Do questionnaires serve useful purposes, and 
if so, what are they? 

2. How may questionnaires be better prepared? 

3. How may the number of questionnaires be 
reduced ? 

4. How may the results of questionnaires be 
made more useful? 

5. What is the size and character of the prob- 
lem of dealing with questionnaires as it is 
encountered by superintendents of schools? 

6. What should be the attitude and practice of 
superintendents of schools in dealing with 
questionnaires ? 

7. How may the various interested agencies co- 
operate in an intelligent regulation of the 
questionnaire problem? 
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The Schoolhouse as a Community 
Center 


HERE is a growing use of school buildings 
[= community centers not only in the smaller 

towns and cities, but also in the larger cities, 
especially those in which great distance from the 
downtown center is a factor. 

To the superintendent this movement has much 
significance. Not many years ago the school was 
a forbidding edifice in which children were taught 
by day and which was then cleaned by the janitor 
and closed for the night. Only those pupils who 
had been “kept in after school” stayed around 
the building when classes were finished. To-day 
the pupils remain at the school building either 
working in the library, practicing in the band or 
dramatic club, debating, using the swimming pool 
or the gymnasium or participating in healthful 
athletics of one type or another. 

In the evening the parent-teacher association 
meets, very often local societies use the auditor- 
ium, the school basket ball team performs in the 
gymnasium and community cultural clubs hold 
lectures or debates. Almost every night, par- 
ticularly in the winter season, the schoolhouse is 
illuminated and occupied. One high school in a 
city of about 100,000 reports that out of twenty- 
seven available nights in one month, the auditor- 
ium or the gymnasium was in use for community 
meetings twenty-one times. 

It would be extremely difficult to gauge the 
value of this use of school buildings. The forma- 
tion of the parent-teacher association unquestion- 
ably brought to the school systems of the country 
an immense amount of good will and better under- 
standing. With the school open to all citizens, 
a further understanding of the value of the school 
to the city is fostered. With practically every 
taxpayer making an inspection of the school prop- 
erty and equipment several times a year, the work 
of superintendents will be more greatly respected, 
bond issues will be more easily approved and edu- 
cation will take on a newer and greater impor- 
tance in the lives of all. 

By constant use, the school building also be- 
comes something of a permanent exhibit. Often 
parents see equipment being used in the school 
that has an application in the home. They are 
delighted to see in operation that which will 
lighten their own domestic burdens. Several mil- 
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lion parents visiting the schools several times a 
year have the opportunity to inspect the cafeteria 
and there they learn what types of foods have 
been selected by a trained dietitian for bettering 
the health of their children. Better habits of 
eating are introduced into millions of homes and 
to some extent the health of the nation is im- 
proved. 

These are but a few of the benefits that may 
result in furthering the use of schools and open- 
ing them to the community as much as possible. 
Every superintendent should encourage this trend 
and by so doing engage in one excellent form of 
adult education. 
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How Far Can Education Educate? 


HERE has been growing pessimism during 
"Tete last decade regarding the possibility of 
education doing anything more than win- 
nowing the chaff from the wheat. 
nent scientific students of human development 
have promoted the view that the route which an 
individual must pursue in his physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, esthetic and temperamental de- 
velopment is determined at birth. When the child 
appears among us he is predetermined so that 
the home or the school or the community cannot 
make much if any impression on him. What his 
ancestors were he must become, regardless of any 
educative influences that may be made to play 
on him. Biologists who have become interested 
in the development of the child apparently en- 
dorse the proposition that heredity plays the chief 
and possibly the only réle in human development. 
The nonspecialist in biology and especially in 
heredity has been confused by the conflicting 
doctrines that have been promulgated by various 
so-called authorities during the last ten years or 
so. Such persons can lessen their confusion by 
examining “The Child’s Heredity” which has just 
come from the press of the Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore. The author, Paul Popenoe, 
has given a great deal of attention to the subject 
of heredity. He was formerly editor of the 
Journal of Heredity and he has conducted illumi- 
nating experiments in this field. He has brought 
together in this volume of about three hundred 
pages all that is known to-day regarding the ex- 
tent to which the child is predetermined in his 
physical, intellectual, esthetic and temperamental 
characteristics by heredity. Fortunately Mr. 
Popenoe possesses literary gifts that have made 
it possible for him to present highly technical 
material in intelligible, attractive and even en- 
tertaining English. He does not deviate from the 
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scientific trail but he describes what can be seen 
along the route in terms that the nonspecialist— 
which includes most educators—can understand 
and also can enjoy. It is not beyond reason to 
say that everyone engaged in the training of the 
young should know as much about the influence 
of heredity upon the child’s development as is 
contained in this book. Even the mechanisms by 
which heredity operates are described in every- 
day vocabulary and phraseology for the most 
part. 

It may be added that “The Child’s Heredity,” 
while showing that the child is the heir of the 
past to a large extent, shows also that he is 
plastic and modifiable to some extent. He shows 
in his development the influence of his remote 
ancestors and also those nearer to him. But he 
also shows deviations from ancestral traits. 
Some of these deviations originate in the germ 
cell but others are produced by environmental 
forces. Herein is seen the opportunity for edu- 
cation, viewed from a biological standpoint. Mr. 
Popenoe’s résumé of experimental data regarding 
heredity and his interpretation of these data 
should give educators encouragement in the plan- 
ning of educational programs designed not only 
to equip the child with specific knowledges and 
skills but also to augment his intelligence and to 
adjust his temperament and character to the 
world in which he must live and by which his 
well-being is in large measure determined. 





Building Schools for Comfort 
and Health 


the improved education of to-day as com- 

pared with the education of a quarter of 
a century ago is the strides that have been made 
in the planning and building of all types of schools. 
Methods of teaching have advanced with almost 
unbelievable rapidity and for some years the pro- 
fession was far in the lead of the physical plants 
in which the pupils were housed. But in recent 
years there has been a new realization of the 
importance of adequate schoolhouses and the 
buildings are now recognized as an integral part 
of education itself. 

The modern school is so planned that the teach- 
ers and pupils alike can do better work and can 
enjoy more fully the work that they are doing. 
Because of this increased efficiency schools are 
less costly than when they were handicapped by 
poor facilities, which in many instances were fire 
traps and breeding places for disease germs. The 
new schoolhouse takes cognizance of the health 
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of the pupil and money is well spent to see that 
uniform heat and ventilation are secured, that 
flooring is such that those using it will not tire 
too quickly, that lighting is of the type that will 
help the worker without ruining his vision and 
that the seating arrangements are such that 
proper posture and ease are combined. 

The pot-bellied stove in the middle of the room, 
the hard bench and the lanternlike light all went 
out with the birch switches and corporal punish- 
ment. Dark and dingy cloak rooms have been 
replaced with sanitary lockers for the pupils’ 
coats and hats; well worn and creaky wooden 
stairs have given way to substantial and easy 
tread steps or elevators, and the combination of 
all of these advantages sends the pupils and teach- 
ers home in the late afternoon as capable and as 
alert as when they arrived at the school in the 
morning. 

Undoubtedly there will be still greater improve- 
ment in schoolhouse building and the superintend- 
ent should remember that for every comfort that 
is provided, dividends will be paid in added 
teacher efficiency, in fewer pupil failures and in a 
happier, healthier school community. 
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Is the Teacher a “Hired Man,” or 


a “Factory Hand”? 


WENTY men engaged in the investigation of 
"| education and in the instruction of candidates 

for teaching have been meeting together for 
a number of years for the purpose of discussing 
the results of educational research and current 
movements in American schools. 

Recently the discussion has been concerned with 
the change that seems to be taking place in re- 
spect to the freedom and individuality of the class- 
room teacher. All but two of the men in this 
group are convinced that the teacher is steadily 
becoming more and more of a cog in a great im- 
personal machine. The professional memory of 
most of the men extends over a period of twenty- 
five years at least, and they think that they have 
observed a constantly increasing tendency for 
educational administrators to eliminate all per- 
sonal contact with the teaching staff. They feel 
that regimentation is coming, in some places has 
already come to dominate educational administra- 
tion so that the teacher does what he is told to 
do and is not asked to express his views concern- 
ing policies that should be followed in regard to 
materials of instruction or methods of teaching. 
The phrase commonly used by these men who 
deplore the disappearance of personal relation- 
ships in the administration of the schools is that 
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the teacher is a “hired man” or a “factory hand.” 
His functions are prescribed for him and he is 
told not to deviate from the course laid out for 
him or he will be professionally decapitated. 

There are, however, those of us who cannot 
agree with the belief that education is becoming 
so mechanized that there is no leeway left for in- 
dividuality in the classroom. When the schools 
of yesterday and to-day are compared, one is 
struck with the increasing tolerance in the rela- 
tions of administrative officers to classroom teach- 
ers. Teachers possess more individuality to-day 
than they did formerly. They are more capable, 
more original, more dynamic. They are less in- 
clined to depend upon autocratic guidance; 
they are not so generally afflicted with infe- 
riority complexes and there is less formalism in 
their training. For these reasons they cannot be 
so easily induced to follow mere routine even if 
school administrative officers desired to routinize 
them. 

Most of the men engaged in the investigation 
grant that the typical modern teacher is more 
capable of playing an individual role in the class- 
room than was the typical teacher of a quarter of 
a century ago. Nevertheless, they maintain that 
administrative machinery has become or is fast 
becoming so gigantic and overpowering that the 
teacher is unable to preserve his independence 
and initiative, once he enters the system. The 
men who hold to this view quote such books as 
Martin’s “The Meaning of a Liberal Education” 
in support of their pessimism. They compare the 
schools in Kansas City of an earlier day under Su- 
perintendent Greenwood and in St. Louis under 
Superintendent Soldan with the schools in most 
cities to-day and they maintain that there was 
more personal relationship and more “humanity” 
in the former than there is in the latter. 

Are these men interpreting correctly what they 
observe in the schools? They see that the educa- 
tional system in our cities is becoming huge and 
complex and they conclude that inevitably the sys- 
tem must become impersonal and mechanistic. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS has asked a number of 
men and women who are situated so that they 
can judge accurately what is happening in our 
schools to discuss the spreading view that the 
American school system is losing its soul and is 
substituting instead an iron régime. If any reader 
of these lines has convictions in regard to the 
matter, an unprejudiced expression of these con- 
victions will be welcomed. We should like to 
publish the views of teachers as well as adminis- 
trators in response to the charge that the class- 
room teacher has become or is fast becoming a 
“hired man” or a “factory hand.” 
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Your Everyday Problems: 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Some Problems in Character 
Education 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PRoFessor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


EVERAL inquiries that have been received 
S recently concerning character education in- 

dicate a revival of interest in this all im- 
portant subject. 

One of the questions that appears frequently 
pertains to the real meaning of character educa- 
tion and to the content that should be included 
under this name. When a sampling of the courses 
of study in character education is analyzed, a 
wide variety of topics and materials is found. 
Some courses consist largely of a study of man- 
ners and customs, some lay an exclusive emphasis 
on a group of selected personal traits or charac- 
teristics, others give major attention to moral 
codes, while still others, particularly among the 
church schools, put most of the work in this field 
on a religious basis. 


What Is Character Education? 


In the last analysis, it seems that the term 
“character education” may be interpreted cor- 


rectly as “all education.” The total educative ex- 
periences of a human being affect the character 
of that being. In other words, the physical, men- 
tal and social elements, taken together, constitute 
the character of the individual. Consequently, 
then, at least insofar as public schools are con- 
cerned, it seems that this revived interest in char- 
acter education is an evidence of a realization 
that the real function of education is, as Courtis 
expresses it, “the integration of personality,” and 
that no group of factors affecting this integration 
can safely be neglected. Prominent in this proc- 
ess of integration is the list of traits that should 
be stressed. Next, comes the question as to 
whether such traits should be taught in connec- 
tion with other subjects or separately. In other 
words, the question arises as to whether the direct 
or indirect method shall be employed. Also in 
this connection comes the question of whether sep- 
arate periods shall be reserved for character edu- 
cation. Then arises the question as to how grades 
on such traits shall be assigned and, last, what 
use shall be made of such traits. 

Unfortunately, the usual list of social traits 
included in a character education course of study 
has been chosen entirely on the basis of a few 


rather than many criteria. One method of choos- 
ing this list of traits is that of an arbitrary listing 
by a few people. One reason for the somewhat 
unscientific basis for choosing the list of social 
traits that should be stressed in character educa- 
tion is the elusive nature of such traits and the 
high degree of their intangibility. After all, how- 
ever, desirable social traits depend upon the atti- 
tudes, desires, appetites and standards of a peo- 
ple and, consequently, the criteria for choosing 
a list of these desirable traits should be based 
upon a collective group recommendation of the 
large social order involved. 

During the past three years, I have worked 
with various groups in Milwaukee and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in formulating a list of so- 
cial traits that should be included in the school 
curriculum. The result of the work of these va- 
rious groups has been “another list of social 
traits.” But at least an attempt has been made 
to choose the traits on several criteria rather than 
on one criterion. Four major criteria were used 
in the project. They are as follows: an analysis 
of 374 conduct codes or social trait lists; the judg- 
ments of more than 300 teachers, principals and 
superintendents ; the judgments of more than 300 
laymen, including professional and business men; 
technical definitions of words as determined by 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Krapp’s “A 
Comprehensive Guide to Good English” (published 
by Rand McNally and Company), Roget’s “The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases” (pub- 
lished by The Thomas Y. Crowell Company) and 
Charters’ and Waples’ “The Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Study,” Chapter II, (published 
by The University of Chicago Press). 


“Another List of Social Traits” 


It is obvious that certain objections may be 
raised to these criteria, but at least they have the 
merit of a fused rather than an isolated judg- 
ment, and of a standard rather than a vulgarized 
definition of terms. 

The list of social traits compiled on the basis 
of the criteria just enumerated resulted in eight 
major headings with subdivisions as follows: (1) 
considerateness—kindliness, sympathy, respect, 
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unselfishness and tact; (2) cooperation—helpful- 
ness, loyalty, obedience and openmindedness; (3) 
leadership—independence, initiative, originality, 
resourcefulness, self-confidence, ambition, cour- 
age and decisiveness; (4) courtesy—politeness, 
affability and civility; (5) industriousness—dili- 
gence and perseverance; (6) self-control—re- 
serve, modesty, judgment, poise, dignity and 
patience; (7) dependability—promptness, trust- 
worthiness, reliability and responsibility; (8) 
honesty—fairness, frankness, truthfulness, sin- 
cerity and accuracy. 


A Direct or Indirect Approach? 


With respect to the question of direct and in- 
direct character education, I can do no better 
than quote some excerpts from an excellent article 
by Dr. George D. Betts in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for May, 1929: 

“Shall the approach to character education in 
the schools be direct or indirect? For the admin- 
istrator, direct. Otherwise no consistent and con- 
tinuous emphasis will be placed on character out- 
come throughout the school. Laissez faire has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

“For the teacher, direct. If he does not have 
in mind the qualities of character he seeks to de- 
velop in his pupils and plan his instruction with 
this in view, his responsibility has not been ful- 
filled. It is a truism in education that only those 
objectives that are clearly defined and faithfully 
sought are actually achieved. 

“For the pupil, both direct and indirect. The 
psychology of childhood and youth would seem to 
dictate that for those below the age of self- 
criticism, ideal forming awareness of the self, 
the approach should be predominantly direct. 
The situation rather than the trait should receive 
chief emphasis. 

“For the curriculum, direct. Curriculum con- 
tent is, or may be a large factor in defining de- 
sirable character traits and in stimulating their 
pursuit. Some proportion of the curriculum 
should be determined with this objective definitely 
in mind. 

“For the time schedule, largely, but not wholly, 
indirect. In most cases the teaching of desired 
traits and attitudes can probably best be done 
in connection with regular class procedure or the 
ordinary run of extra-curriculum activities. Ev- 
ery teacher should feel free, however, to omit 
arithmetic or language for a period now and then 
and give the time to consideration of character 
problems as occasions arise. 

“For pupil management, direct. . . Pupils 
should be given the largest measure of responsi- 
bility for the group life of the school which their 
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development enables them to use successfully. 
The organization and management of the school 
should aim first of all at making it a true democ- 
racy where good traits of character are at a 
premium.” 

In keeping with these recommendations, it 
seems wise to reserve any special periods for 
character education for inventory and corrective 
purposes rather than for developmental and in- 
troductory purposes. In other words, special 
periods should be devoted to the clarifying and 
reteaching of material that has been covered 
during a preceding period. 

Despite the general assumption that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible to measure per- 
sonal traits, it is just as generally and probably 
more emphatically recognized that such qualities 
as respect, tact, loyalty, politeness and other sim- 
ilar characteristics do exist. The matter of iden- 
tifying these personal factors and determining 
the quality of their influence is something that is 
badly needed at the present time. Even though 
the problem is baffling in its perplexity, it be- 
hooves professional educators to persist in de- 
veloping a satisfactory scheme of measurement. 
As is true with respect to the measurement of 
pupil performance in all fields, several possibili- 
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ties are available in the grading of character 
education. 

It is essential in measuring the character of 
school children to recognize both information and 
performance. For the sake of illustration, let it 
be supposed that a child knows the correct an- 
swers to a series of fifty courtesy situations, 
such as the following: “To be courteous, what 
should I do or say when I see a classmate or 
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teacher on the street?” Proof that a child knows 
the correct answer to these fifty situations gives 
no assurance whatsoever that his performance 
will be in keeping with his knowledge. In other 
words, both knowledge and performance must be 
measured. 

In accordance with grading systems in other 
curricula offerings of schools, one of the common 
practices in the grading of character is the em- 
ployment of the letters A, B, C, D and E, or the 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 basis. Sometimes the divisions of 
these systems are defined as excellent, good, fair, 
poor and failing. In other schemes the five points 
are defined in terms of frequency of observance 
by the words, always, usually, sometimes, seldom 
and never. Other schemes use the profile graph 
which shows with reference either to percentage 
or word standard the degree of possession or ob- 
servance of desirable personal traits. Still other 
practices patterned after the “Personality Re- 
port” plan, published by the National Council on 
Education, consist of a series of questions as 
shown in the accompanying character grading 
plan. On the right hand side of this grading 
plan space should be left for recording instances 
that influence judgment of the pupil’s character. 

Unfortunately, there is little if any scientific 
evidence available concerning the relative supe- 
riority of the various forms of grading in char- 
acter education. 


Is Grading of Any Value? 


As is true with respect to measuring the abili- 
ties and capacities of a child in any field, the 
assignment of grades in character education may 
or may not be of significant value. The mere 
assignment of grades in character education fur- 
nishes a report of the status quo of the child with 
respect to a given factor. Unless, however, the 
grades are used as a basis for discovering dis- 
crepancies and the giving of remedial treatment 
in correcting maladjustment, grades in character 
as in other fields will be largely useless for pur- 
poses other than classifying and promotion. In 
other words, it is just as essential, if not more so, 
to recognize the need of inventory, of diagnosis 
and of remedial work in character education as 
in any other field. As yet the assignment of 
grades in character education is an open ques- 
tion. We cannot yet measure the elements on 
which it seems desirable to give grades. Ranking 
or rating by teachers and actual performance 
tests are the best measures of behavior traits 
available to-day. Performance tests are mostly 
confined to two or three traits and do not lend 
themselves to group measurement effectively. 
Rating or ranking is open to greatly varying de- 
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grees of errors, dependent upon the skill and 
judgment of the rater, the mechanics of the rating 
scheme and the degree of certainty with which 
the rater rates the performance under observa-; 
tion. Great caution should be used with any 
device. It is hoped that the next decade will see 
a quantitative basis for the answer of all the 
problems herein raised. 
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Elementary Schools, 


An Experimental Course in 
Character Education 


Beginning the second semester the West York 
Borough Schools, West York, Pa., introduced an 
experimental course in character education. This 
course is designed to carry over a period .of one 
semester and is used in the junior high school. 
Grades seven and eight are receiving instruction 
along this line at the present time. 

A few teachers who have done some research 
work along this line were selected to arrange the 
course and offer the instruction. The committee 
in charge of the work is composed of Myra P. 
Rodgers, Myra O. Sheaffer and the supervising 
principal, M. E. Gladfelter. Miss Sheaffer, who 
is the director of guidance, offers this course, 
while the purpose pages and lesson plans are ar- 
ranged by Miss Rodgers and Mr. Gladfelter. 

Each seventh and eighth grade class is given 
definite instruction one period of each week. The 
instruction is built about a purpose page which 
contains a series of poems and extracts applic- 
able to the theme of that particular lesson. This 
page also contains story references and sugges- 
tions for the teacher. 

The second page of the lesson plan contains the 
list of situations. This list is composed of actual 
school situations centered about those major traits 
most common to all individuals. These situations 
are selected so that they will have a definite rela- 
tion to the theme set forth on the purpose page. 
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Practical School Administration: 


Why Superintendents Should Plan 
Their Buying Now 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


with the request that I talk on the subject 

of “Procrastination” before the group of 
young men with whom I met once a week for in- 
formal discussions. She said that her boy was a 
capable chap and that he had splendid moral qual- 
ities and a very promising future, except for one 
failing—that of procrastinating. 

Many school executives are in the same posi- 
tion as was that boy. They are capable individ- 
uals but they do have one objectionable habit— 
they procrastinate. M. R. Keyworth, superin- 
tendent of the Hamtramck schools and president 
of the Michigan Education Association, has spent 
considerable time in training his junior executives 
to overcome this habit. Some time ago he had 
printed for use in each office and classroom in the 
system the following: 


S vt months ago a mother approached me 


PLAN YOUR WORK 
THEN 
WORK YOUR PLAN 


An entire editorial to teachers was based on 
this same topic. 

The individual who plans his work well in ad- 
vance, if he uses any foresight at all and has an 
eye for details, is going to eliminate the major- 
ity of the errors that might otherwise occur. 
School men are seeing more and more the value 
of carefully prepared plans. As to how far in 
advance these can be made with safety may still 
be a moot question. There is agreement, how- 
ever, on a desire to foresee just what may arise 
in any given branch of educational activity. 
Courses of study, standards of distribution, means 
of procedure, techniques of appraisal, objective 
test check sheets and regulations and policies of 
a board of education are all steps toward the elim- 
ination of this habit of procrastination. 

School supply houses, nevertheless find that 
their peak business is done in the latter part of 
July and during August, with numerous hurry up 
orders received in the early days of September. 
Orders do not arrive until almost time for the 
supplies to be used. Some boards of education 


are endeavoring to set forward their period of 
purchase to get in ahead of the rush. This en- 
sures better service. Furthermore, it tends to do 
exactly what President Hoover has asked this 
country to do—stabilize labor and reduce seasonal 
occupations. A school system is not a thing of 
the moment. It is a continuous entity with a 
long, forward looking program of achievement. 
Because of this, it is necessary that plans be 
made well in advance for all of its activities. 

Considerable progress has been made with 
standards of distribution in the Hamtramck 
school system. These tend to eliminate procrasti- 
nation as far as supplies, books and equipment are 
concerned. A continuous period of objective test- 
ing and experimentation is conducted from Octo- 
ber to October. The principal initiates tests to 
check the standards of distribution in force. Di- 
rectors of instruction, charged with the creative 
work of the system, set up experiments to check 
what will be necessary in the field of supplies if 
certain results are to be achieved. By October, af- 
ter a twelve-month period of experiment, it is 
fairly well known what supplies will be necessary. 
Lists are tabulated by the department of instruc- 
tion and are forwarded to the department of 
finance on the first of the following December. By 
February, these have been translated into money 
costs and have been included in the preliminary 
budget for the following fiscal year, beginning 
July 1. The actual period of use begins Septem- 
ber 1 of the year following the October period of 
completing the experiment. 


The Value of Early Buying 


Thus procrastination has been eliminated in 
the field of supplies, books and equipment. The 
course of study has been planned well in advance. 
The materials necessary for the teachers in util- 
izing the course of study have been determined 
and the means of appraisal have been prepared. 
A forward looking dynamic program with a defi- 
nite objective is the result. 

By having the list of supplies necessary for the 
following year as early as the preceding Decem- 
ber, plenty of time is given for a complete tabu- 
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Unless they live within that area, your pupils 
cannot visit America’s great automobile plants... 


... but you can give them something even 
better than a trip to Detroit... With this 
new teaching device you can bring Detroit 


TO THEM. 


NLY a small percentage of American chil- 

dren live within reach of the great auto- 
mobile plants of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
Yet many millions of pupils can see how cars 
are made. 

They can do more. Without leaving the class- 
room, they can not only visit an automobile 
plant, but also make rapid side trips toa Malay- 
sian rubber plantation . . . an Akron tire fac- 
tory...aplate glass plant... a refinery whence 
comes the gasoline that drives the car. 


Usual Means Do Not Suffice 


Words in books alone cannot bring this about. 
Recitations, maps, still pictures...all these help, 
but they do not cover ground rapidly enough 
for this rapid age, and they leave the topic in 
the abstract. 


Pictured in Motion 
Here is a new device that presents such topics 
as the automobile in a concrete way. At the 
proper time the teacher snaps a switch. The 
topic flashes to life on a silvered screen. It is 
pictured im motion, in such a way that no child 
can fail to grasp its significance. 


Other Advantages 


That, however, is only one advantage of 
Eastman Classroom Films. They cover their 
topics in fifteen minutes. In that time pupils see: 
more than they could read in fifteen hours. 
Moreover, they remember what they see. . . for 
these films capitalize the liking all children have 
for movies, adapting it to the needs of class- 
room instruction. 

A Large Series 


About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films 
are now available on topics of Geography, Gen- 
eral Science, Health, Biology, Nature Study and 
Civics. All are planned for use by the teacher, 
in her own classroom. 

If you have not received ‘‘A Descriptive List 
of Eastman Classroom Films,’’ clip and mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part, please send me ‘‘A De- 
scriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films.”’ 


Name. . 


ie, a Ce 
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lation of these supplies, for the subtraction of the 
anticipated inventory and for the preparation of 
the bid lists. In the Hamtramck system, there- 
fore, it is possible to purchase all educational 
supplies by the middle of March and have them 
arrive early in April, thus getting ahead of the 
supply rush. Better service is secured and the 
first run of the supplies is received. 


Industry's Example 


It may be argued that conditions may change 
in the interim period and that this preparation 
is too far in advance. Also that education cannot 
progress with such definiteness. The reply is that 
this procedure is working on such a basis in at 
least one community and that objective instruc- 
tional tests bear out the feasibility of such a pro- 
cedure. One has but to turn to industry to seek 
parallels. In January, 1930, Christmas cards for 
December, 1930, were being advertised. Calen- 
dars for 1931 have been on the wholesale market 
for several months. While the majority of indi- 
viduals in the northern part of the country are 
freezing with the unusually cold winter, magazine 
writers are submitting stories advocating swim- 
ming and mountain hikes as a means of escaping 
the heat wave of July. Research laboratories are 
months, if not years, ahead of production on in- 
dustrial products. The schools can hardly refuse 
to follow suit. 

There arises at this time the question of the 
summer vacation. Probably many school men have 
attended their Rotary or Kiwanis or other club 
meetings in the early days of June to be greeted 
with, “Well, Bill, your work will soon be over. How 
fine it must be to have a long summer vacation. 
I wish I were you.” This signifies how little the 
average citizen knows about the business of edu- 
cation. The superintendent does not have a long 
period of inactivity in the summer months. While 
others are enjoying the seashore, the superin- 
tendent is busy putting his schoolhouse in order. 

As a small boy I often wondered why there was 
a long summer vacation. Often it grew rather 
tedious. I wondered what was happening at the 
school. Even as a teacher I did not have much 
concept of what went on during the summer. I 
noticed that the janitors were always on the job 
but thought that they just had an unusually long 
period for cleaning. As a principal, I discovered 
that the summer offered a period for introspec- 
tion. I also discovered that it could be a period 
of inventory and appraisal of results ob- 
tained and that it could be a _ period of 
wise planning for the subsequent school 
term. Then, when I would be in the midst 
of the most serious thought, a carpenter would 
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appear to fix the window that had been sticking 
for the past five months. When the carpenter 
had finished and the thought process had become 
active again, the painter would appear and sug- 
gest that he had been sent to varnish the floor 
and would I please move the entire office force 
and equipment into the corridor so that the 
needed repairs could be made. Thus I discovered 
one reason for the long summer vacation. It has 
been chosen as a time for the maintenance de- 
partment to prepare the plant for the long winter 
ahead. This is probably a correct assumption. 

In large hotels practically always one floor is 
closed to the public. This is for redecoration and 
general repair. In periods of great inactivity, 
such as we have been recently experiencing, more 
than one floor may be closed at a time in order 
to take advantage of the unusual conditions and 
be prepared when the period of prosperity in 
hotel business shall again be at hand. Hotels are 
built with this in mind. No. hotel is 
ever utilized to its capacity fifty-two weeks in 
a year. Its bond issue and operation and mainte- 
nance costs are all charged off on the basis of a 
percentage of occupancy. No manager ever 
makes the mistake of placing this figure at 100 
per cent. In other words, the hotel is so built that 
this percentage of occupancy will pay out the obli- 
gations. Thus, while a portion of the hostelry is 
paying off the obligation, the inactive portion is 
being prepared to do its share in the near future. 


School Plant Maintenance 


It would 


Schoolhouses are not built that way. 
be unwise, because schools are financed by public 
money and each generation must pay for its share 


of education. An educational plan is made to 
meet certain local conditions. The plan is made 
flexible and elastic so that it can be expanded to 
meet changed conditions. The schoolhouse, how- 
ever, is planned to have a working capacity much 
higher than industrial institutions. The ques- 
tion of plant maintenance becomes, therefore, a 
thing of real import. It is true that school 
plants are not operated twenty-four hours a day, 
although the general period of use is being great- 
ly extended. It is impractical to close off a room 
for repair and redecoration as is done in a mer- 
cantile establishment. Regardless of business 
conditions, children still go to school. A school- 
house would represent an unwise expenditure of 


-money if portions of it were idle 25 per cent of 


the time. In fact, industrial conditions do not 
apply at all to school plants. 

In school plant maintenance, therefore, entirely 
different procedures must be followed. It becomes 
more necessary than ever for the school man to 
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Now Another School Knows 





Partial view of 
shops in State 
Trade School, 
Hartford-Conn. 
Floored with 
16,500 sq. ft. 
of Blexonend. 


CARL MALMFELDT 
Architect 







the Value of 


BLOX-ON-END Floors 


eu 





LTHOUGH the above building is comparatively new the students 
and faculty have already become enthusiastic boosters for 
Bloxonend floors, because it doesn’t take long for a Bloxonend 
floor to demonstrate its true worth. 





Leading School Architects everywhere agree that no other flooring 
material has yet been found to satisfactorily fill the place of modern 
Carter Bloxonend for school shops and gymnasiums. 


Architects know there are never any splinters or soft places in 
Bloxonend floors, because the tough end grain is the surface of the floor— 
they know that Bloxonend of Southern Yellow Pine is exceedingly sturdy 
and of splendid appearance, is smooth, quiet and resilient—and, that the 
life-span of a Bloxonend floor, 
even in a busy school shop, is 
greater than the life-span of the 
person who buys it. 


Our booklet “School Floors” 
contains much information of 
value to the School Architect or 
official. It also tells how Blox- 
onend is made, gives specifica- 
tions for laying and illustrates 
representative school installa- 
tions. May we send youa copy? 
A postcard or letter will bring An exterior view of the State Trade School, 
it promptly. Hartford, Conn. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Branch Offices in Leading Cities—See Sweet’s 
















— 2 Lay's Smooth 
| a Stays Smooth 


Leading School Architects specify 
Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 
Gymnasiums in the country’s 
best schools. 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 


-=END 
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Hamtramck Pustic ScHoois 
Objective Maintenance Check Sheet No A 
Date _... April 1.1930. 
Checked by ....2.C-Aengisy 


Building beats) High Schoo/ 
Unit -_... Room 202... 


sheet will greatly facili- 
tate the work of repair 
and replacement. If the 
executive were to have 





DIRECTIONS 


iPsuc Ceqviritions and check off On completion 
for approval. These cards must 





Kept on file permanently - 


Fill this form on first day of Jan. Apr: Jun. Oct. under direction of Ass't Principal. Jan¥ June 
to be complete analysu. Apr & Oct to hit repairs needed. Asst Prin will check and 
@ must check with Chef Engr dnd Finance Dept 


sheets similar to the 
form shown in the ac- 








Conawiion 
ITEMS 3 
bist Description Mignity Tenet 
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KY+ 


c. 
& 


Parts Musing or Remarks 


companying diagram, he 
would have a clear-cut 


ferrected 








Ceiling 421 “8” 


Should be painted this summer 


method for determining 





Walls 42 “8” 


Shoaid be painted this summer 


the amount of work that 





Drapes None 


must be done in the 





Swades Class D Hai 


Creoeted 


#52 % &£  rolier broken 


forthcoming maintenance 





Floor 526 


Need sandisig ~ Father rough 


period. Such a form could 





Window Frame 473 $ 





Glass 543 DsA 


se 2 panes BSA 
Apanes O34 tf 2aY 


be filled out by the teach- 


Shih 





Black boards 


er and forwarded to the 





212 lal lo |= [we |p [P 


‘742 
Clocks $37 Zz 
Brectrvcat Ligh 


assistant principal who 





¢ 
Apparet«s Sec Doee/ a 


as © Shade cracked 
foe w wev Bale burned ont 


could use it as a basis for 





. | Telephone 








-| Phardring Sink = /7649 


Faucet ss het water- change to told 
prap feo small 


determining the physical 





Radiators 


Re silver add 1 4/485 Valve 


efficiency of his plant. If 





Rado 


Bulb UXAYS burned out 


it is not desired to have 





Filing Equi 


the teacher fill out the 





. | Book Cases 


2) Need to be sonded and varmshed 


form, it would be possi- 





splay Racks 


\! Need to be Sanded and varnished 





| Desks Tenchers 


ble for the chief building 





Papas 


custodian to do this and 





Tables 


forward it to the main- 





Chairs 


Lefi rear leg wobbly 


tenance engineer or su- 





Pictures 





Spel Medinet 
Abo Lint 


ie | perintendent of buildings 
and grounds. The latter 





Waardware 





hock (972 shieks 





could appraise the entire 





efficiency of the plant and 





make recommendations 





Miscellaneous 
beet 


as to the necessary re- 
pairs. It would be pos- 
sible for the person re- 
sponsible for such re- 
ports to have them pre- 
pared at intervals ac- 






































List further details on reverse 





cording to local needs, so 











adopt the procedure of “planning his work and 
then working his plan.” Every phase of mainte- 
nance and operation must be carefully studied 
and planned in advance. Deterioration is ever 
present. Provision to correct this must be made, 
as well as provision for repair. The superintend- 
ent has certain periods at his disposal for this 
work. There are the week-ends. There are the 
short vacations of Thanksgiving and Easter. 
There are the week vacations at Christmas and in 
the Spring. To this may be added the vacation 
in summer. In these periods, then, he must be 
sure that his school plant has been put in order. 
How shall he plan for this work? What method 
shall he use? When shall he purchase his mate- 
rials? What technique is best? 

The use of an objective maintenance check 





if that a constant internal 





survey of school plant re- 
pairs would be conveniently at hand. 

The method of securing these data will vary 
with local conditions. The method of handling 
the data, once they are secured, will likewise vary 
with local conditions. In any case, an objective 
check sheet should be prepared, filled out period- 
ically and analyzed to determine the need. This 
should be done well in advance of: the repair 
period so that plans may be prepared, equipment 
and supplies secured, and all involved notified as 
to the schedule of repairs. 

The diagram shows such an objective mainte- 
nance check sheet filled out for a high school 
room. Certain standard items are printed in 
Column 1. Column 2, for description, is to be filled 
in at the time of inspection. The condition col- 
umns, A, B, C, D, E are to cause a five point rat- 
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REASONS 





Caflishch Hali, Allegheny College. Edward L. Tilson, 
architect. One of the many buildings on the Alle- 
gheny College campus which are completly equipped 
with du Pont Tontine Washable Window Shades. 


ashable Tontine Shades 
were chosen by Allegheny College 


ERE are four reasons why schools and 
universitiesthe country over insist upon 
equipping buildings only with New and 
Improved du Pont Tontine window shades: 
1. They are washable—Soap and water 
instantly remove dirt and soil without 
harming the material in the least. 

2. They are wear-defying— Because 
they are made with the same basic substance 
as the famous du Pont Duco, they do not 
fray, crack or pinhole. Sunlight does not 
fade them. Rain does not spot or stain 
them. 

3. They are good looking— 
Tontine window shades come in 
attractive colors and designs. 
Their original beauty is lasting, 





R66. u.8 PAT. OFF, 





for these shades will be hanging long 
after ordinary window shades have been 
discarded. 

4. They are economical—The New and 
Improved Tontine shades deal kindly with 
the replacement budget because they last 
so long and so well. The initial cost may 
be a bit higher, but in the long run you 
will find it is economy to use them. 

You can prove all that we claim for 

Tontine shades by making a test in your 
buildings. 
For complete window shade 
satisfaction, have them mounted 
on Tontine guaranteed rollers. 
Write to us for further informa- 
tion and samples. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Desk N.S. 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Please send me complete informa- 


tion about Tontine, the washable 
window shade. 





THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Canadian Industries, Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, Can. 





Name 





Address 
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ing. A means that no repair is necessary, that 
the item is practically new; B means no repair is 
necessary, that the article is slightly worn; C 
shows the great average of school plant condi- 
tions, that the thing has been in use for a consid- 
erable period but in no need of repair; D means 
that the article is fairly worn and should receive 
attention within the next three months; E means 
immediate attention. In the case of shades as 
listed on the fourth line, two were A, one was B, 
one C, while two were D and one was E. In the 
“Parts Missing’ column D is listed and the 
trouble stated. This is also done for E. A col- 
umn for correction is also included so that the 
assistant principal or maintenance engineer may 
check the progress. 

The reverse side of the card permits the listing 
of the details of the needed repairs. Special alter- 
ations are listed in a separate column and the 
technical information concerning the particular 
unit is also included. The entire card may be 
utilized for a room, a corridor, a gymnasium, an 
auditorium or any other mutually exclusive unit. 
The entire card is 9 by 12, printed on 110 pound 
index stock, and may be of any color desired. One 
color might be allotted to a certain building or to 
a division of the school system. 

The executive desires to keep his schoolhouse 
plant in constant repair. He must utilize the 
periods available for such work. He must first 
determine what is necessary. With such check 
sheets as those described, the necessary plans can 
be made. If he understands his market he will 
know when to purchase the needed materials in 
order to have them on hand well before any actual 
work is started. For summer maintenance, it 
seems that April is not too early to do this buying. 
Last minute ordering is then eliminated. As a 
result the supply is greater, the quality better, 
the service quicker and the price more acceptable. 

The wise school executive will not procras- 
tinate. 


What Kinds of Magazines Do 
Prospective Teachers Read? 


An interesting glimpse into the literary pref- 
erences of prospective teachers, so far as period- 
icals are concerned, is shown in a study made by 
R. Clark, Montana State Normal College, and 
published in School and Society. 

The preferences in the magazines they now 
read were listed by 149 prospective teachers. The 
American appeared most frequently. This was 
followed by the Literary Digest. Following—in 
order of number of ‘‘mentions”—were the Satur- 
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day Evening Post, McCall's, Cosmopolitan, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Col- 
lier’s, Country Gentleman, College Humor and 
twenty others. 

As to the first choice of magazines they would 
like to take if they were engaged in teaching 
in the public schools, the Literary Digest and the 
American reverse first and second places. Then 
follow Good Housekeeping, the National Geo- 
graphic, McCall’s, Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Country Gentleman, Golden Book, Ameri- 
can Mercury and nineteen others. 

In neither of these two lists of preferences ap- 
peared the names of Bookman, Century, Har- 
per’s, Independent, North American, Outlook, 
Scribner’s or Time. 

In the complete list of magazines now read, 105 
different periodicals were mentioned. In all col- 
lectively there were in this list 683 “mentions.” 
Those fifteen receiving the largest number of 
“mentions” exclusive of the “preference” list 
were, in order: American, Literary Digest, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, McCall's, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, True 
Story, Pictorial Review, Collier’s, National Geo- 
graphic, Woman’s Home Companion, College 
Humor, Liberty, Red Book. Atlantic Monthly, 
Current History, McClure’s, Nation and Scientific 
American each were mentioned once. 

Out of 122 magazines’ names in a total of 1,367 
“mentions” there were but five ‘“‘mentions” of 
professional periodicals, two magazines of which 
do not exist. 

Mr. Clark points out that the school in which 
this study was made is a typical normal school, 
perhaps a little better than the average. 





Doing Away With Home Work in the 
New York Schools 


No more will children in the elementary and 
junior high schools of New York City be burdened 
with home work. According to orders recently 
issued by Dr. William J. O’Shea, all home work 
is to be eliminated in the first three years of the 
elementary school and only light home work, and 
that “of the most essential and attractive forms,” 
is to be assigned for the upper grades and junior 
high schools. The lessons that are given children 
of these upper classes for home study should not 
require more than one or one and a half hours, 
the orders emphasize. The new regulations 
affect more than 1,000,000 children. 

Doctor O’Shea believes that the proper use of 
the study periods in schools is more important 
than home study lessons or home work. 
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Record 
No. 110 


After 22 years’ 
service at the Bing- 
ham School, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, the 
total repairs on 24 
Clow Madden Au- 
tomatics totalled 
just five dollars. 


Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types 
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Can’t Stand Unflushed 


Unflushed closets are filthy, dan- 
gerous headquarters for filthy, 
dangerous insects, smells and 
germs. Clow Madden Automat- 
ics can never stand unflushed. 


Each time, each time, no matter 
how many times they are used 
. «Clow Madden Automatics flush 
themselves. They’re automatic. 
They can’t stand unflushed. 


Sanitation follows Clow Madden 
Automatics . . through 25 and 
35 years, and more. 


Water bills become easy to pay. 
Repair bills seldom happen. 
(Read Record No. 110.) Send 
for details on these economical 
guardians of school, plant and 
public building sanitation. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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Supervision for the Small School 
or Merely Inspection? 


Doing away with “inspectorial” methods in those schools in which the 
superintendent is necessarily the supervisor depends almost wholly 
upon the cooperative responsibility the teachers feel in supervision 


By CARMON ROSS, Pu.D., SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, DOYLESTOWN BorouGH PuBLIC SCHOOLS, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


60 per cent have an enrollment of less than 

100 pupils each. Thirty-four per cent 
have an enrollment of less than 50. In only 16 
per cent of the schools is there an enrollment of 
more than 300. Among 226 supervising princi- 
pals in Pennsylvania, out of a total of 493, we 
find that 45 per cent teach part time, 55 per cent 
do not teach at all, while 15 per cent teach 50 per 
cent or more of their time. Fifty per cent of 
these have no clerical asistance. Usually those 
who have no clerical assistance have heavy teach- 
ing duties. 

It goes without saying that in the 60 per cent 
of the high schools of this country having an 
enrollment of less than 100 pupils each, together 
with the elementary schools supporting these 
schools, little supervision, as we generally under- 
stand the term, is possible. In these facts we find 
eloquent illustration for many of our problems of 
supervision, since in these schools supervision is 
necessarily a side issue in view of the tasks im- 
posed upon the superintendent, supervising prin- 
cipal or others, who are responsible for the 
general administration of the schools. This paper 
is concerned primarily with the situation that 
exists in these undermanned and underorganized 
schools. In fact, it may not be overstating a 
truism to say that even the more opulent and 
more fortunate districts, through their elaborate 
forms of organized supervision, become so en- 
meshed in details and in reports from one officer 
to another that supervision including inspection 
is delegated to the swivel chair. 


O: THE 18,157 high schools in this country 


What Is Supervision? 


It is all very well to discuss various forms of 
organized supervision. After all, less than 50 
per cent of the schools of this country can afford 
such supervision. What about those others that 
are compelled to rest content with a different 
type of supervision? How can we carry on and 
improve instruction in these schools without the 


*Read at Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania. 


use of “police” or “inspectorial” methods? Un- 
fortunately, in the minds of many administrators 
and supervisors, supervision cannot be disassoci- 
ated from inspection. They think they have 
supervised when they have visited. They visit, 
they look wise, they utter platitudes, they pass 
compliments, they may even censure. All this, 
however, is not supervision. Classroom visita- 
tions are necessary, but they are only a means 
unto anend. For these schools the administrator 
—he is also the supervisor—has a limited amount 
of time at his disposal for inspection. He must 
work and supervise in a different way. 


The Supervisor as a Leader 


It is trite to say that the aim of all supervision 
is the improvement of instruction. This should 
be the ultimate aim of all school organization 
from the janitors up. How can the administrator 
with his various duties as executive, teacher, 
clerk, community leader and budget officer exer- 
cise supervisory functions with a minimum 
amount of time for inspectional purposes? Is it 
possible to have the substance of supervision 
without the form? Yet the administrator who 
professes not to visit because there is a lack of 
time needs no alibi. Rather, it is the first pro- 
fessional duty of that superintendent so to train 
himself in the fine art of observing the teaching 
methods in his schools that he may develop a 
technique that will permit him to observe keenly, 
quickly, analytically and with an open mind. This 
is not the place to analyze the personal qualities 
of the administrator as a supervisor, but if he 
lacks these qualities, even the modicum of time 
he may have for inspection will be wasted. 

Of course, classroom visitation is an important 
phase of supervision. But it is by no means the 
only phase. Supervision means directing and 
guiding the growth of a teacher in service until 
she gradually realizes her own power and sense 
of initiative. This directive influence must come 
through the dynamic power of leadership, which 
must necessarily be furnished by the administra- 
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tor. It is this quality of leadership that distin- 
guishes the good superintendent from the poor 
one. In the modern science of education, we are 
gradually finding out what these traits of leader- 
ship are. It is sufficient to say here that teachers 
must have respect for their leader’s professional 
skill and training, for his serious attitude to- 
wards his job, for his fairness and his considera- 
tion of their work, for his understanding of their 
problems and for his accuracy in analyzing their 
virtues and their faults. Above all, they must 
have faith, confidence and belief in the profes- 
sional standards he sets before them. In his 
personal fitness alone can the superintendent hope 
to develop within his teachers an honest desire 
to grow professionally. A functioning and intel- 
ligent leadership, therefore, is the first requisite 
in a program that minimizes the importance of 
inspection. ; 

The rank and file of the teachers should be 
made to realize that they have a cooperative 
responsibility in supervision. They must be 
encouraged to seek professional assistance when 
they feel they need it. It is not exaggerating the 
facts to say that nine-tenths of the faults of 
teachers can be concealed if the teachers care to 
conceal them. There is infinitely more hope for 
the teacher who voluntarily seeks help and advice 
than for the one who prays that the superintend- 
ent may come in only when she is having a “fine 
lesson.” But the superintendent must make his 
teachers feel that these willing excursions to him 
for guidance and suggestions are really welcomed 
as a part of his professional duty. 

It is the business of every superintendent to 
supplement the work of the teacher training 
institutions. These institutions cannot complete 
the job of training teachers for service, much as 
we desire them to do so. This supplemental 
training comes in a variety of ways but pri- 
marily through conferences and teachers’ meet- 
ings, through adequate professional literature 
facilities, through carefully planned classroom 
visits, through directed visits to other schools, 
through assigned professional readings bearing on 
a specifically observed problem and through per- 
sonal conferences following an inspection visit. 


Preschool Conference Is Important 


Of importance in planning a successful year’s 
program is the preschool conference, this confer- 
ence to include all the teachers in the system, 
particularly those who are new. Such a confer- 
ence is important enough to justify paying the 
teachers to attend the meeting. It should be care- 
fully organized and should be more than a mere 
gathering of teachers. At this conference there 
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should be discussed the aims of the school, new 
policies, new regulations, new courses, new prob- 
lems, changes, new standards, testing programs, 
the relations of teachers to the community and 
other problems that have an intimate bearing on 
the instructional work of the teachers. The one 
thing that such a conference ought to do is to in- 
spire the teachers with confidence in the super- 
intendent. The conference, too, should give 
teachers, especially new and inexperienced teach- 
ers, definite goals. 


Setting the Right Example to the Teacher 


In a scheme of supervision that depends to a 
certain extent on the honest desires and ambi- 
tions of the teachers to grow in their jobs, the 
best professional literature must be made avail- 
able to them. This means that a school should 
gradually build up a library of professional books, 
well catalogued and readily accessible. Teachers 
must be put in touch with the best contemporary 
professional magazines and their attention called 
to outstanding materials bearing on their work. 
The professional interests of teachers can fre- 
quently be gauged by the kind of company they 
keep with professional literature. 

Modern tests, to a certain extent, have simpli- 
fied some problems of supervision. Through their 
use the work of the schools can be checked and 
evaluated. Unless, however, standard tests are 
used to improve instruction, they are a waste of 
money. Any program of supervision that over- 
looks the practical values of tests from the point 
of view of better teaching results has not caught 
the spirit of what is best in testing. Teachers 
should give these tests themselves, especially the 
diagnostic types, in order that they may see first- 
hand results. Not only should teachers be encour- 
aged in the use of these tests, but they should be 
encouraged to try new experiments. This is all 
in the line of encouragement and direction to the 
teachers to develop initiative and growth in self- 
analysis. Unless teachers can be taught to inter- 
pret test results in terms of failures or excel- 
lences in teaching procedures, the tests are not 
serving their best purposes. 

Teachers should have set before them certain 
criteria as to what constitutes good teaching. 
They should become familiar with these criteria 
before they leave the teacher training institution, 
and they probably do. Nevertheless, when they 
enter into actual teaching situations, measures of 
teaching values are modified. They need to have 
before them constantly those factors of good 
teaching that create interest, ready response, 
self-activity on the part of the learner, coopera- 
tive endeavors within groups and steady growth. 
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We are too apt to think of supervision merely 
as a method of directive control over teachers 
and over their work. We forget that the most 
important workers in the school are the children. 
We are apt to forget that children do or should 
come from homes. Supervision concerns the 
administrator’s approach to this much unused 
educational agency. This at once brings to our 
minds such matters as school reports, school 
marks, school records, letters to parents and 
school visits and such persons as the social and 
health worker and the attendance officer. The 
administrator should be concerned with directed 
study in the school or in the home, with assigned 
home work and with the reading of the children. 
Even extra-curricular activities come under the 
category of supervision since they may either 
help or mar instruction, and they frequently do 
both. Supervision can neglect nothing that may 
affect the mental and physical welfare of chil- 
dren and ultimately affect the quality of teaching. 
Yet a type of supervision that merely observes 
teaching and passes judgment upon actual class- 
room procedures may defeat the very purpose for 
which the school exists—that of molding charac- 
ter and making good citizens. 


The Beginning of Supervision 


This knowledge of the children’s social oppor- 
tunities and the influences at work on them out- 
side the schoolroom is a teacher responsibility 
that is often sadly neglected. What a tremend- 
ous step will be taken in improving the quality of 
instruction when teachers shall know children as 
human beings outside the school walls! It is real- 
ized of course that this view of supervision is not 
the academic one. Yet in those schools in which 
teachers regularly visit the homes, there are com- 
paratively no misunderstandings with parents, 
and the quality of the teaching is materially im- 
proved. This is, after all, the chief purpose of 
supervision, and teacher visitations to the home 
contribute a type of understanding that ensures 
better teaching conditions and better results. 
Besides, there is, without doubt, a high degree of 
correlation between community identification and 
professional interests. The problem of supervi- 
sion becomes less of a problem if supervisors and 
administrators can so arouse the feeling of genu- 
ine teaching interest in their teachers that, in the 
words of Cameron Beck, they will regard their 
“work as more than a job and their wages as 
more than money.” 

Supervision begins with the selection of the 
teachers. The greatest compliment that can be 
paid to any school system is not to admire its 
physical plant, its organization, its curriculum, its 
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athletic teams or its salary schedule, but to praise 
its teachers. An administrator who is also a 
supervisor has an obligation and a responsibility 
in selecting the type of teachers who will respond 
to this “in service” growth that minimizes a 
great amount of inspection. He must be more 
than cautious when he chooses his teachers. If 
industry and business select their employees 
through personnel officers, the school can afford 
to choose its teachers only after careful inter- 
views and searching inquiry concerning their 
training, personal traits, experience, character 
and habits. The superintendent, rather than the 
agency, college or teacher training institution, 
should select his teachers. This is, in truth, the 
beginning of supervision. 

There has been no attempt to discuss in this 
short paper the general functions of supervisors. 
Rather, it has been concerned with what we may 
be able to do with limited facilities. It has dealt 
with the administrator who is also a supervisor 
and, in many cases, a teacher. Much of this 
work is undoubtedly the extra-curricular activity 
of the superintendent. Unless the superintendent 
is able to exert leadership in the right direction 
and to allow reasonable latitude, it is impossible 
for him either to direct and guide his teachers 
along lines of healthy professional growth or to 
create within them that greatest of all incentives 
—the desire to make the most of the best that is 
in them. 





Giving the Rural-School Child 
a Chance for Health 


“School officials are the guardians of the rights 
of children,” a booklet called “The Rural One- 
Teacher Schools of Illinois” sets forth. The book- 
let is issued under the supervision of Francis G. 
Blair, superintendent of public instruction for 
Illinois. 

The booklet continues: “If school officials fail 
to do all within their power to safeguard those 
rights, they violate their oath of office and the 
trust that is placed in them and are guilty of a 
great wrong against helpless children. 

“The conditions that have great influence in 
promoting health and a proper growth of the 
child are: 

“Proper temperature of the room. 

“Proper supply of clean air to breathe. 

“Proper light to safeguard eyesight. 

“Proper seats for the size of the children. 

“Wholesome water supply. 

“Decent and comfortable toilets. 

“Safety against fire hazards.” 
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IRST in 1925, then in 1926, then in 1927— 

three times in three successive years the 
officials of the University of Texas selected and 
installed Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors in new 
buildings. Now Texas has nearly 7,000 square 
yards of this modern linoleum at its state 
university in dormitory, recitation hall, 
and laboratory. 

Durability was one reason for the selection 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Quiet was another 
decisive factor. And sanitation. And beauty. 
And, highly important also, the low mainte- 
nance cost and ease of caring for the Armstrong Floors. 

The lustrous Accolac-Process surface of this modern 
floor wipes clean with surprising ease. Occasional renew- 
ing of the surface with lacquer or wax serves to keep its 
original beauty for a lifetime. And spilled things are 
quickly wiped up with a damp cloth. 

You will find Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors supremely 
quiet underfoot, too. Footsteps make little noise on 





irmstrong’s Linoleum in a pleasing shade of plain green selected 
by Herbert M. Greene Co, for the floors of Biology Building, University of Texas. 


September, 1925 


Armstrong's 


Product 
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Abore—September, 1926-3,000 
sq. yds. of brown Armstrong's 
Linoleum installed in Garri- 
son Hall, University of Texas. 


Left — August, 1927 — Arm- 
strong Floors of brown J aspé 
and plain brown laid in_Altce 
Littlefield Dormitory for Fresh- 


man girls, University of Texas. 


the warm, resilient surface. Tired feet find a yielding, 
friendly footing. And among the hundreds of patterns 
in the Armstrong Line you may be sure of finding 
exactly the right pattern for any room in the school. 

If you are in any doubt as to the proper pattern, don’t 
hesitate to call upon our School Service Department. 
And, if you like, we'll be pleased to send you our color- 
illustrated book, “Public Floors of Enduring Beauty.” 
It’s full of helpful information. Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Other Schoolmen Say : 


“It (Armstrong’s Linoleum) is one of the finest types 
of flooring in a school building that I know of,” says 
Superintendent F. E. Heinemann, Wayzata Public School, 
Wayzata, Minn. “It is easy to keep clean and is almost 


entirely noiseless standing up wonderfully well.” 
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Significant Trends in School 
Legislation* 


State enactments during 1929 revealed an almost nationwide interest 
in finance, pupils and teachers, although school districts, organization, 
classes, buildings and equipment and instruction were not overlooked 


IGNIFICANT trends in state school legisla- 
S tion during 1929 may be summarized as fol- 

lows: the application of the equalization 
principle in the distribution of state school funds; 
statewide teacher retirement systems; the cen- 
tralization of authority for teacher certification ; 
provisions to facilitate the consolidation of school 
districts; permissive legislation for the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges, and new procedures to 
safeguard the health of pupils. 

Subjects treated most frequently in the school 
legislation of the states concerned finance, pupils 
and teachers. Less important subjects were school 
districts, organization, classes, building and equip- 
ment and instruction. 

Forty state legislatures considered questions 
bearing on school finance. Taxation, special leg- 
islative appropriations and the apportionment of 
school funds were the major financial issues. 
Laws governing school bond issues were consid- 
ered by nine states. The laws dealing with taxa- 
tion for school purposes involved a shifting toward 
newer types of taxation and the removal or rais- 
ing of statutory and constitutional tax limita- 
tions. Sales taxes for school purposes were levied 
in Arkansas, Florida, Texas and Georgia. An at- 
tempt to secure a tobacco sales tax in Montana 
was defeated. Arkansas passed a net income tax 
law which will place $750,000 annually to the 
credit of the equalization fund. Some interest in 
administrative improvement of the tax laws is 
also evident. Measures for better enforcement 
of the state poll tax for school purposes were en- 
acted in Arkansas. A bill submitting the classi- 
fied property tax issue to a referendum was passed 
in Washington, but a similar measure in Utah 
was defeated by a narrow margin. In North Caro- 
lina the state board of equalization was given con- 
siderable control over local school budgets. Laws 
that will make it easier for local communities to 
increase their tax rates for schools were passed in 
the states of California, Colorado, Delaware and 
Michigan. 

°This review was abstracted from Studies in State Educational Ad- 


ministration, Study No. 1, December, 1929, made by the research divi- 
sion of the National Education Association. 


In the new laws governing distribution of school 
funds there is evident a recognition of the equal- 
ization principle. Not only have the amounts 
available for equalization purposes been increased, 
but in several states the method of apportionment 
has been revised by the legislatures to permit 
greater application of the principle of equaliza- 
tion. For instance, Indiana set aside 45 per cent 
of the seven cent education tax to aid poor school 
corporations; in Oregon, an equalization fund of 
$2,000,000 was ordered distributed according to 
the ratio of children to taxable wealth in the dis- 
trict as compared with the same ratio for the 
state; in Ohio, the method of distribution of the 
county school levy was left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the county boards of education. 

Changes of importance have been made in the 
laws governing school bonds in nine states. Laws 
facilitating the issuance of bonds were passed in 
Montana and Nebraska. New Mexico enacted a 
law providing for a uniform system of bonding 
for school districts. Changes in the laws govern- 
ing the retirement or refunding of bonds were 
passed in Kansas, Idaho, Michigan, Utah, and 
Wyoming. In Oregon the electorate eligible to 
vote on school bonds or school taxes was limited 
to property owners. 


Laws Affecting the 


Other legislation of interest on the general 
question of school finance includes a California law 
empowering the state board of education to pre- 
scribe a uniform system of cost accounting for all 
junior colleges, a Wisconsin enactment permit- 
ting local boards of vocational education to bor- 
row from the state permanent fund and a Colo- 
rado law requiring at least 10 per cent of all 
school land sales to be paid in cash. 

Legislation of major importance affecting the 
status of teachers was passed in forty states. The 
dominant issues were teacher retirement and cer- 
tification. Some legislation was also passed on 
teacher tenure, contracts, salaries and leaves of 
absence. 

Bills to provide statewide teacher retirement 


Status of Teachers 
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are safe 


Let one child be injured at play 
and much of your good work as 
School Superintendent or Member 
of the Board may be forgotten. 
Children—intent on play—won'’t _ stop, 


look or listen. Safety demands their be- 
ing kept within bounds. PAGE Fence 





will keep them there. 


64 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence 
everywhere. Write for name and address 
of company in your locality—also for 
interesting literature on protective fenc- 
ing. Page Fence Association, Dept. A95, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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in copperweld non-rusting wire— 
reduced upkeep—lifetime service. 
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systems were introduced without success in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah and West Virginia. Suc- 
cessful new retirement legislation includes: the 
establishment of a territorywide pension system 
in Alaska; the creation of an emeritus classifica- 
tion for presidents of teachers’ colleges in Illinois 
and Arizona; the extension of the retirement pro- 
visions to librarians and certain other employees 
in California; the revision of the Iowa permis- 
sive retirement law to include cities as small as 
25,100; increased maximum pensions and annui- 
ties in Massachusetts; the reenactment of the 
statewide retirement law in Michigan and the in- 
crease of the Vermont minimum retirement al- 
lowance to $200 per year. 


Retirement Legislation Is Major Issue 


Changes affecting only teachers in certain cities 
were made in the retirement laws of Oregon, Col- 
orado, Illinois and Nebraska. Attempts to make 
extensive revisions in retirement laws failed in 
California and Montana. Commissions to study 
retirement were authorized in North Dakota, 
Michigan and Delaware. They were, however, 
rejected by the Florida legislature. The general 
situation in regard to retirement legislation may 
be summarized by saying that the relatively re- 
cent development of retirement legislation is 
necessitating many administrative changes in 
retirement laws and that, in one form or another, 
teacher retirement is a major legislative issue in 
practically every ' state. 

Next to retirement the most common legisla- 
tive problem affecting teacher status is that of 
training and certification. The four chief trends 
in this field appear to be the extension and im- 
provement of teacher training facilities, the rais- 
ing of the minimum standards for certification, 
the abolition of the examination as a basis for 
initial certification and the centralization of cer- 
tificating authority. Teacher training facilities 
were extended in many states by special and in- 
creased appropriations. In New Hampshire, how- 
ever, a bill to provide new normal school build- 
ings was defeated. In Connecticut and Vermont 
state scholarships for students in teacher train- 
ing institutions were increased. Examinations for 
certification were discontinued in Alaska, Min- 
nesota and Utah. The authority of the state in 
certification was made complete and exclusive in 
four states—Oklahoma, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Utah. In Ohio, however, a proposal to centralize 
authority and raise certification requirements was 
defeated. Minimum standards for teacher certifi- 
cation were raised by new laws in Alaska, Illinois, 
Iowa and Oregon. Civic requirements for teach- 
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ers were strengthened in Texas and in Indiana. 

Laws relating to the contractual status of 
teachers were under consideration in eight states. 
Teachers’ and janitors’ contracts in Maine were 
declared invalid unless the employee files a bill of 
health. In Kansas and Nebraska, changes were 
made in the laws governing the employment of a 
teacher related by blood or by marriage to one 
of the school trustees. In both California and In- 
diana, bills to repeal the statewide teacher ten- 
ure laws were defeated. In Nevada, school boards 
must notify teachers concerning reemployment on 
or before May 15. Unless teachers are so notified 
they are considered reappointed for the next year 
at the same salary. Under a new Pennsylvania 
statute, teachers’ contracts now continue in full 
force year after year unless terminated before 
the end of the school year by either the teachers 
or the school board. 

More favorable legislation with regard to leaves 
of absence for teachers was successful in four 
states and vetoed in one. Laws involving addi- 
tional state regulation of the amount of teach- 
ers’ salaries were passed in Colorado, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. In 
California the salaries of kindergarten teachers 
were given prior claim on kindergarten funds. 

The laws governing school administration and 
organization in district, city, county and state 
were modified in many states. Provisions to facili- 
tate consolidation of school districts and to 
strengthen county school administration were 
passed in at least nine states. An optional county 
unit plan was adopted in Arkansas, while county 
unit bills creating an appointive county superin- 
tendency were defeated in Washington, Oklahoma, 
Texas and California. Extension of the powers 
and duties of school boards to provide new types 
of educational services occurred in many states. 


Changes in School Board Organization 


Significant changes in city school board organ- 
ization are reported from Wisconsin and Texas. 
In the former state, a city comprising an entire 
school district may now have the members of its 
board of education appointed by the mayor, elected 


by the council or elected at large. In Texas, per- 
missive legislation was passed legalizing the sepa- 
ration of city schools from municipal control. 

In county administration, legislation increas- 
ing the authority, salary and qualifications of the 
county superintendent of schools was passed in 
California, Indiana, Montana, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. In South Carolina, however, the Hancock 
Law exempts county superintendents from the 
certification requirements and establishes a maxi- 
mum salary of $3,500 for these officers. 
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BUILT TO LAST 


Wesleyan College is Rust-Proofed 
with Copper, Brass and Bronze 





Partial view of new group of buildings, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. Architects—Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| rmpanniges 94 years ago, Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia, recently moved to a new 
site, five miles from the original college. Here, 
on a campus of 170 acres, there is being erected 
a beautiful new group of buildings designed to 
make this a model college for women. 


The first units of the new college, recently 
completed, show in both their handsome 
Georgian exteriors and in their dignified inte- 
riors many evidences of intelligent foresight. 


Liberal use has been made of Copper, Brass 
and Bronze. All gutters, flashings, and down- 
spouts are of Copper. All hot water lines are 
of Brass pipe. Hardware and lighting fixtures 
are beautifully designed of solid Bronze. 
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Here, as in many of America’s finest schools 
and colleges, these rust-proof metals were 
chosen because of their permanency. Copper, 
Brass and Bronze cannot rust. In any structure 
in which they are used, they give lasting, satis- 
factory service without repair or replacement. 

Although Copper, Brass and Bronze cost 
somewhat more at first, they are a wise invest- 
ment in any building that is designed to give 
long service. The freedom from maintenance 
expense that their use always assures makes 
them a decided economy in the long run. 

Our Building Service Department will be glad 


to advise you about the uses and proper applica- 
tion of these metals in schools and colleges. 
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Legislation dealing with the organization of 
state departments of education was not promi- 
nent in 1929. Additional positions in these de- 
partments were created by legislation in Florida, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Wyo- 
ming. The term of office of the commissioner of 
education in Alaska was extended to four years 
and the salary of the same officer in New Jersey 
was fixed at $15,000 a year. Referendums on the 
question of reorganizing the state department of 
education were submitted by the legislatures of 
California, Colorado, New Mexico and Oregon. In 
Texas, a state board of education consisting of 
nine members appointed by the governor of six- 
year terms was authorized. 


Providing for Handicapped Children 


Laws involving schools and classes of special 
types and levels were considered in twenty-eight 
states. Among these, provisions for better educa- 
tion to handicapped children are prominent. Laws 
regarding the education of crippled children were 
passed in Connecticut, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Hawaii, Kansas and Maryland; 
of delinquents, in California; of destitute chil- 
dren, in Nevada; of feeble-minded children, in 
Utah and West Virginia; of children suffering 
from blindness or defective vision, in Illinois, Wy- 
oming, New Jersey and Iowa. 


In the field of higher education, probably the 
most sweeping changes were made in Oregon. The 
boards of regents of the state normal schools, the 
state university and the state agricultural college 


were abolished. All of these institutions were 
brought under a single state department of higher 
education consisting of a board of nine directors 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
senate. Statewide surveys of higher education 
have been authorized by law in New Jersey and 
Oklahoma. 

Junior college legislation was considered in at 
least five states. Permissive legislation for the 
establishment of junior colleges in certain districts 
was passed in Michigan and Texas and defeated in 
Ohio and Indiana. In California, additional finan- 
cial and enrollment prerequisites for the estab- 
lishment of district junior colleges were set up. 
Another new California law empowers junior col- 
lege districts to maintain dormitories. 

Considerable interest in adult and vocational ed- 
ucation was evidenced in 1929 legislation. In 
twelve states laws were passed that were intended 
to strengthen this aspect of the educational pro- 
gram, generally by providing additional financial 
resources or by arranging for better articulation 
between the regular school work and adult and vo- 
cational education. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Important legislation concerned primarily with 
child welfare and the protection of educational 
rights of pupils was considered in twenty-seven 
states. Several new laws relating to attendance 
and school terms were enacted. The following are 
typical enactments: The limits for compulsory at- 
tendance were extended in Alaska to ages seven 
to sixteen years and in Oregon to ages eight to 
sixteen years. The minimum school term was in- 
creased in Illinois to eight months, in Maine to 
thirty-two weeks and in New York to 190 days 
including legal holidays. Compulsory attendance 
laws were also strengthened in California and Ne- 
braska. At the same time attempts to extend the 
school term were unsuccessful in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Minnesota and Texas. 

New legislation affecting the procedures for 
safeguarding the health of pupils is illustrated by 
the enactments of several states. In Alaska, phys- 
ical examinations of school children are now re- 
required in all cities and authorized in all schools. 
The rules regarding vaccination were made more 
stringent by revisions in the public health laws 
of New York. Free physical examinations were 
provided for pupils in Pennsylvania. In Ohio, 
boards of education were specifically authorized 
to employ school dentists. Wisconsin requires all 
schools to be supplied with a first aid kit. 

Obviously, the purpose of the new legislation 
with respect to tuition of nonresident pupils and 
the transportation of pupils in rural areas is to 
make educational advantages available to as many 
pupils as possible. 


Studies Required by Law 


Legislative prescriptions concerning the course 
of study continued to increase in 1929. Among 
the new required subjects are public safety and 
accident prevention (California); effects of al- 
cohol, stimulants and narcotics on the human sys- 
tem (Delaware and New Mexico); federal and 
state constitutions (North Dakota and Texas) ; 
character education (Oregon) ; physical education 
(Texas). Tendencies away from the legislative 
control of curricula may be noted in California 
where the junior high schools have been exemp- 
ted from certain time allotment provisions and 
in Hawaii where a bill to require the teaching 
of the Hawaiian language in high schools was 
defeated. 

Permissive or compulsory school observances of 
certain holidays were enacted into law in five 
states: Flag Day, Delaware and Michigan; Colum- 
bus Day, Wisconsin; Lief Ericson Day, Wiscon- 
sin; Armistice Day, Wisconsin; Memorial Day, 
Maryland; Arbor Day, Indiana. 

Most of the new legislation concerning school 
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Helmet of Richard. Painted by Ludwig Gassner 


STEEL—TO BEAR THE HARD ABUSE THAT 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT STANDS DAILY. 


OCKERS and other modern school equipment made 
by Lyon take two decided features from the 
armor of early days: strength and character. 


Permanence of Lyon Lockers is augmented by low 
upkeep costs; their conveniences are enhanced by 
the durable beauty of modern finishes. 


For corridor, schoolroom, gymnasium or shop, the 
adaptability of Lyon Equipment recommends it for 
many uses. It is standardized equipment and har- 
monizing units may be added as the need arises. 


A man experienced in saving school space will be 
glad to help you on some of your layout problems. 
There is no charge for this service. We will be glad 
to send illustrated literature. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches, Jobbers and Deolers in All Principal Cities 
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For centuries a favorite in 
history and fable, Richard The 
Lion Heart typifies the rugged 
character of Lyon products. 
Steel served Richard well, just 
as today it does able duty for 
modern business crusaders. 








FOLDING CHAIRS 


BASKET RACK 
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buildings and equipment is centered around text- 
books and libraries. Bills to provide additional 
free textbooks failed to pass in Arizona (high 
school texts), California (supplementary elemen- 
tary texts), and Hawaii (all texts). Free text- 
books were authorized for indigent pupils in 
Hawaii and for children in the first and second 
grades in New Mexico. A bill providing for state 
publication of textbooks was defeated in Georgia. 
Laws favorable to the development of public and 
school libraries were passed in Arizona, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Permissive legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of school cafeterias in certain districts 
was passed in Colorado and New Jersey. 

Commissions to study the state school situa- 
tions, either in general or in certain special as- 
pects, were created by law in California (gen- 
eral), Delaware (teacher retirement), Hawaii 
(general), Illinois (textbooks), Iowa (handi- 
capped children), Kansas (handicapped children 
and adults), Massachusetts (attendance laws), 
Michigan (general), Missouri (state institutions 
and public schools), New Jersey (general), Penn- 
sylvania (school finance), Rhode Island (child 
welfare) and Washington (taxation). 

Codification of the school laws was accom- 
plished in Alaska and California. Similar at- 
tempts were postponed in Kansas and Ohio. 





Reducing the Transportation of 
Pupils to a Business Basis 


Transportation of school children in the United 
States is being reduced to a systematic business 
basis, according to the chief of the division of 
rural education, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, in a 
biennial survey of rural education recently pub- 
lished by the Office of Education. 

Approximately one-third of the states now 
grant aid specifically for pupil transportation. 
The annual expenditure for transportation has 
reached $40,000,000, the survey discloses. 

In 1925-26 Alabama transported 30,000 pupils 
to school at a cost of $560,000 compared with 
50,000 in 1927-28 at a cost of $750,000. 

According to the survey, transportation con- 
tinues to be a necessary and growing factor in 
school centralization. Improvement in roads and 
in efficiency and comfort of motor vehicles has 
brought large benefits to rural children. There 
has been considerable advance in recent years in 
the cost accounting systems used by districts fur- 
nishing transportation, especially those furnish- 
ing it on a large scale. Pupil transportation is 
being reduced to a systematic business basis. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


A Father Tells His Views 
on Home Work 


That home work is an unfair encroachment 
on a child’s free time, that it is detrimental to 
the health of a growing child and that “it is a 
pious fraud” are the emphatic statements of Lee 
Wolfsohn in the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
who tells in no uncertain terms why he is against 
home work. 

Mr. Wolfsohn has a daughter in high school. 
She takes four required subjects and one cultural 
—music appreciation—subject. The class day is 
divided into eight periods. One is the lunch pe- 
riod. Four periods are given to the required sub- 
jects and one to the cultural subject. Every other 
day she spends one period in the gymnasium, 
leaving an average of one and a half study periods 
a day which are needed for completing loose ends 
of the work done at home. This means that all 
preparation for her school work must be done at 
home. 


Home Work a Menace to Health 


At least three hours, then, must be spent in 
home work which, according to Mr. Wolfsohn, 
“are on a par with overtime against which work- 
ing men have fought for years and have penalized 
with the demand for a higher rate of pay.” 

“But that is not the worst of it,” he says. “The 
thing is a positive menace to the health of a grow- 
ing child.” The daughter has no time to par- 
ticipate in outdoor sports of any kind. If she 
goes to a concert or to some cultural recreation, 
she pays dearly the next day for the lack of 
study. At night she must fight to keep awake 
to prepare her lessons for the next day. 

In support of his contention that home work is 
a “pious and unholy fraud,” Mr. Wolfsohn tells 


' of the papers that his daughter has prepared, 


many times requiring the assistance of both her 
mother and her father to collect the material in- 
dicated, only to have the paper disposed of with- 
out ever having been read by the teacher. “I 
have seen,” he says, “mathematics papers writ- 
ten that were never heard from again; history 
subjects labored out on paper that never came 
back and other voluminous assigned work, the im- 
portance of which the teacher never failed to em- 
phasize ominously, that never turned up again. 

“Do teachers say that the week-ends might be 
a good time for a child to catch up on her sleep? 
Or her recreation? They figure, instead, that 
she now has more time in which to do home work. 
So they pile it on with an extra shovel. 

“The entire thing is a fraudulent imposition 
on the child, the parents and the public.” 
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Ciiliiees 


...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS . . . innovation . . . speed 
. America goes forward! The tele- 
phone... the wireless ... the radio.. 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 
Former school days are forgotten . 
the hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be 
at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the re- 
lationship of body and 
mind. American Seating 
Company called in spe- 
cialists. ““Give our chil- 
dren,” they were told, 
“the physically correct 
seating to assure them 
ease in school, to mould 
fine bodies with fine 
minds—to give scientific, 
physical comfort that 
their minds may concen- 
trate on the lessons be- 


fore them.” 

Today how few of us seal- Sod bpalene. 
ize theimportance ofthis adjustable and 
American Seating Company Descriptions oft 


decision. Thousands of 





American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
A swivel seat desk, 
osturally correct. 
is and many other 
types of seating aa be had by writ- 
ing for school catalog No. 260. 


children were measured by specialists. 
Scientists in the field and in our labora- 
tories worked out exacting specifications. 
Now your pupil can sit in school as sci- 
ence dictates. Health improves. Mind is 
freed. Nerves at ease. Gone is body strain 
—eye strain. Circulation is aided. Teach- 
ing is made easier because pupils are less 
restless. Classroom listlessness is no 
longer a problem. Posture correctness 
by American Seating 
Company has been a dis- 
tinct contri butiontochild 
welfare...a definite stride 
forward in giving Amer- 
ica’s Children a finer, 
brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster — FREE 


to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 
that when they sé right 
they will fee/ right, we 
have prepared this post- 
er. Inthree colors— 171% 
inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready foryou—ready foryourclass- 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute a liberal edu- 
cation in healthful, 





comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 








AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
; 14 East Jackson Blvd. 

; Chicago, Illinois 

: Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
H copies of your Classroom Posture Poster on 
: Sitting. 











MN ssc csccksincriches be0eencces oseene 


i I Kbnns cescadeadeaba ahesamaianenis 
; (Indicate here whether you are Superin- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) (N.S.4) 

















American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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North Central Association Meeting 
Draws Crowded Attendance 


From Tuesday, March 18, through Friday, March 21, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held its thirty-fifth annual meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. There was an attendance of between 700 
and 800 educators interested in secondary schools and 
colleges. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
president, Merle Prunty, superintendent of schools, Tulsa, 
Okla.; first vice-president, C. R. Maxwell, University of 
Wyoming; second vice-president, G. W. Willett, principal, 
Lyons Township High School, La Grange, Ill.; members 
of the executive committee, M. E. Haggerty, University 
of Minnesota, and W. E. Tower, district superintendent 
of high schools, Chicago. 

President Franklin L. McVey, University of Kentucky, 
who was the speaker at the dinner meeting of the asso- 
ciation, discussed administrative problems of universities. 
He decried the subordination of educational policy to 
financial and administrative interests. “It is a state of 
things that weighs heavily on the hopes and ambitions 
of the faculties,” he said. “In our American system the 
place and authority of the teaching group are much lower 
than that occupied by the staffs of European universities. 
The faculty should be something more than a traditional 
body engaged in routine educational policy if it is to have 
self-respect and a greater interest in the affairs of the 
institution.” 

The first two days of the convention were devoted to 
the meetings of the various commissions and the last two 
to meetings of the general association, under the chair- 
manship of W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College, Macomb, III., the president of the association. 

A report of especial interest was presented at the 
Thursday afternoon meeting by Dean C. R. Maxwell, 
University of Wyoming, chairman of the association’s 
committee on special studies of the commission on sec- 
ondary schools. Once in four years the association in- 
vestigates not merely the college entrance records of its 
member schools but also the college freshmen of those 
schools in their first college semester’s work. This de- 
tailed study for 1928-29 for over a thousand public and 
private schools was carried on last year by Dean Max- 
well’s committee and at the meeting he reviewed and 
commented on the statistics incorporated in the report 
which was published in full in the March issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly. 

Another report of interest was given Thursday morn- 
ing by Principal E. E. Morley, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
chairman of the committee on athletics. This report took 
a decided stand in favor of the curtailment of contests, 
especially tournaments. It advised emphasis on a physi- 
cal education program and participation in athletics by 
all students but on a basis that keeps further away from 
professionalism. It condemned the appointment of 


coaches who are not at the same time competent edu- 
cators. 

The association took an advanced stand on require- 
ments for libraries, demanding trained librarians for full- 
time service in the larger schools and college graduates 
with library training who give part time to teaching and 
part time to library service in the smaller high schools. 

A feature of the meeting was an address given by 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, who 
took as his subject the need for flexibility in the stand- 
ards of accrediting agencies. 





Prof. John Dewey Retires From 
Teaching Duties 


Prof. John Dewey, dean of American philosophers and 
educators, will retire from the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity at the closing of the academic year, June 20. 
Professor Dewey, who is in his seventy-first year, is 
giving up active teaching duty to devote himself to his 
writings. 

When Doctor Dewey became professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University in 1905 he was already famous. He 
was internationally known for his development of the 
pragmatic philosophy of William James and for his in- 
novations at the Experimental School in the University 
of Chicago. Since then he has achieved a reputation also 
for his contributions to sociai and political progress. 

When he celebrated his seventieth birthday on October 
20, 1929, a national committee of eminent scholars, most 
of whom had been his pupils at one time, directed a 
three-day institute of discussion on his contributions to 
philosophy, education and social progress. Tributes were 
paid to him before daily audiences of more than 2,000 
by a varied group of thinkers, including President James 
Rowland Angell of Yale, Jane Addams, James Harvey 
Robinson, Ralph Barton Perry and Dr. Frank P. Graves. 


Large Attendance Expected at 
School Officials’ Meeting 


Business managers, purchasing agents, superintendents 
of buildings and grounds of schools, school board mem- 
bers, school superintendents, school architects and mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects are ex- 
pected to be present in large numbers at the meeting of 
the National Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cials to be held in New Orleans, May 19 to 23. 

The Roosevelt Hotel will be headquarters for the dele- 
gates, who will find all exhibits conveniently assembled 
on the main floor of the hotel just off the lobby. 

New Orleans contains much that is of historic interest 
to visitors, and great things are being planned for the 
entertainment of those attending the meeting. 
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“IT Don’t Intend to Repaint 


my walls and ceilings this year’’, said a school 
building manager to a friend. 


“By washing them with 


andolle 


Drasive 








I can make them look like a newly painted 
job, and save the extra expense’’. 


This is the experience of many other 
school building managers who have found 
that Wyandotte Detergent will clean oil 
painted surfaces as easily as a china dish is 
washed. 


— be — 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
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Dr. Randall G. Condon Wins 
Education Award 


The American Education Award for 1930 was presented 
to Dr. Randall G. Condon, for many years superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, at a banquet held in the Chelsea 


Hotel, Atlantic City, during the National Education 
Association Convention, February 22 to 27. Doctor 


Condon is the third to receive this award, James W. 
Crabtree, secretary, National Education Association and 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent emeritus of schools, 
Los Angeles, being the other two. 

The award is given each year to the educator, who in 
the judgment of the board of directors of the Exhibitors 
Association, has contributed in a meritorious way to the 
advance of public school education in the United States. 

The presentation was made during the exhibitors’ ban- 
quet at which more than a thousand school officials were 
entertained. Among the guests of honor were the Hon- 
orable and Mrs. William J. Cooper, former president 
Mary C. C. Bradford, Mrs. Susan Dorsey, J. W. Crabtree, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Randall G. Condon. 


Jewish Educators Will Hold 
Conference in New York 


The National Council for Jewish Education will hold 
its annual conference in New York City on June 22, 23 
and 24 and at the Central Jewish Institute Camps, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. The membership of the council, which was 
established in 1926, consists of executive heads of bureaus, 
departments and boards of Jewish education, principals 
of important schools, teachers in teachers’ colleges and 
special supervisors and textbook writers. 


Peabody College Sponsors School 


Administrators’ Conference 


The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., has invited school board members and school ad- 
ministrative officers to attend a conference at the college, 
April 28 to May 2, at which intensive courses in the mod- 
ecn and efficient methods of administering schools will be 
given. The conference is intended primarily for those 
who are unable to take the time necessary to attend 
regular sessions at the higher institutions of learning. 

Regularly scheduled classes will run throughout the 
week, Monday to Friday, inclusive. In addition, one 
period daily will be devoted to round table discussions 
and one to group discussions, and a general assembly 
meeting will be held each day at which a prominent edu- 
cator will speak. The entire program has been planned 
with the definite idea of helping school officials solve their 
practical problems. 

Bruce R. Payne, president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Shelton Phelps, Walter D. Cocking, and 
Norman Frost, all members of the faculty at Peabody 
College; C. L. Barr, vice-president, National Public 





School Business Officials; W. S. Deffenbaugh, specialist 


in city school administration, United States Office of 
Education; Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of school ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; J. H. 
Newlon, director, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Sherwood D. Shankland, sec- 
retary, Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association, are among the prominent educators who 
will compose the faculty in charge of the conference. 

The only expense to delegates will be transportation to 
and from the conference, and board. 





Associated Exhibitors Elect 
New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Exhibitors 
held during the week of the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention at Atlantic City, February 22 to 27, the 
exhibitors elected George D. Full, president of the Dudley 
Lock Company, as president; Marshall R. Diggs, Wal- 
raven Book Cover Company, as vice-president; Stanley R. 
Clague, The NATION’S SCHOOLS, as secretary and treas- 
urer. The directors elected were Ray S. Erlandson, A. H. 
Thompson and E. N. Carroll. Mr. Erlandson, the retir- 
ing president, announced a 79 per cent increase in 
membership over the previous year. 





Dr. Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 
Noted Educator, Dies 


Dr. Martin Grove Brumbaugh, aged 68 years, educator, 
lecturer, statesman and religious leader, died of heart 
failure on March 14 while he was vacationing at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

Doctor Brumbaugh served a term as governor of Penn- 
sylvania, being elected in 1914. He was also the first 
commissioner of education in Porto Rico, having been 
honored with that post by President McKinley in 1900. 
Among the positions held by Doctor Brumbaugh were: 
superintendent of schools, Huntingdon County, Pa.; pro- 
fessor of natural sciences, Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa., his alma mater; professor of pedagogy, University 
of Pennsylvania; superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; 
instructor in Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; lecturer for 
the National Physical Education Association; president 
of Juniata College, which position he held at his death. 
He was also a writer of note. 





Married Women May Not Teach in 
Somerville Schools 


As the result of a ruling made by the school committee 
at a recent business meeting, married women will in the 
future be barred from teaching in the schools of Somer- 
ville, Mass. No teacher employed in the school at the 
present time will be affected, however, the Journal of Ed- 
ucation states. 
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in hardwood floors, now practical for all types 
OAK of structures, through unit block construction 

























back, 
showing 
spline 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks 
are available in sizes ranging 
WALNUT 


from 6*4 to 13 inch squares, 
and in rectangles for basket 
weave, herringbone and other 
patterns in two sizes: 6"x 12" 
and 6°4"x 13'2". Each block is 
a complete unit of 3 or more 
13-16" flooring strips in oak,wal- 

nut, light and dark Philippine 
a mahogany, maple and beech. 
MAHOGANY 


Walnut blocks, with slightly 
beveled edge, laid over old 
wood floor in office of W’. B. 
McMillan & Co. by Kaucher 
Engineering Co. of Chicago. 


MAPLE 


DARK 
PHILIPPINE 


ce | viens and BEECH blocks, 
factory-sanded, and then 


chemically treated, are used without 
further finishing in schools. Sand- 
ing and finishing costs are thus 
eliminated, and a very material 
BEECH saving results. This improved prod- 
uct meets every requirement a 
school floor should possess: it is 
durable, supporting constant heavy 
use, with ease and noiselessness 
under foot; inexpensive in both 





*( E LLized wood floorblocks 





wre guaranteed by *CELL- original and upkeep costs. The unit 
rzed O: k Floo re . . . 
oe er Cee ee block is rapidly laid, and the floor 
Contractors. The names ot : € ? € ' ' 
Praag se yr gency Ne economically maintained. 
label in your locality will F ‘ . _— 
be supplied upon request. Laid directly over concrete in EVER- 
} , Es Py FY 40,000 sq. feet *CELLized Oak blocks laidin 
2 TICENSED a BOND, a blastic cement, prov iding a North Little oy High School. Architects: 
? sound-deadening, resilient base. Mann, Wagner & King, Little Rock, Ark. 





Kian FLL zed Oak oering 
Rebar — en eS S 
<= “CELLized Oak Flooring Inc 
*CELLized by a chemical 
MEMPHI 


S —~ TENNESSEE 


Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 


E.L. BRUCE COMPANY .. . . Memphis, Tenn. NASHVILLE HDW. FLOORING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. . Kansas City, Mo. ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. . Pine Bluff, Ark. 


treat, to reduce the tend- 
encyto change in size. Insect 
and decay resistant. 

















S Simple Colors 


Yet with them you can cut your cleaning costs in half! 


How much was your cleaning material bill last 
month? No matter the amount, of course you 
would like to cut it in half. You can, easily— 
through the use of Soilax, the patented waste- 
proof cleaning material. 

Soilax isa pink powder. When used in cor- 
rect proportions, a green solution results. But 
when too much is used, the solution automati- 
cally turns yellow, as illustrated above. These 
simple color signals raise an effective barrier 
against waste. 

A few minutes time will instruct your em- 
ployees in the correct use of Soilax, how the color 
signals will guide them. After that, your cleaning 
mate rial bill will take a decided slump downward 
—ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 

In order to prove this saving to you, we 
have inaugurated the “Soilax Comparison Test.” 


General Offices: 
2694 University Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnatti, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Des Moines, Houston 


and Indianapolis. 





Economics Laboratory, Inc., 2694 University Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Please send us Soilax as checked with this understanding: 


. If we are not convinced at the end of 30 days’ trial that Soilax is rendering 
usa superior cleaning result at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent in our present clean- 
ing material bill, or if we in any way feel that Soilax is not all you claim for it, 


13c a Ib. [] 325-lb. bbl. — 12c a lb. 


125-lb. drum 
Firm 


Address 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 


the demonstration is not to cost us a cent. 
judge. 2. If we are convinced that your claims are justified, we will remit to 
you the cost of the Soilax according to the prices below. 


We want to prove to you the Soilax cost cutting 
in your own establishment. We want you to try 
Soilax and discover its superior cleaning action 
as well as its economy for cleaning of all types. 
The coupon below prints in detail our offer to 
prove that Soilax will give you better cleaning 
at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent—at no cost or 
obligation unless we do prove it. 

Send the coupon now—test this cleanin 
material which has met with the approval of me 
hotels as the Statler, Boston pet Detroit; such 
restaurants as George Stoughton’s Eat Shops, 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis; such hospitals as 
Glen Lake Sanatorium, Minneapolis. It will mark 
the day on which you started to increase your 
profits through the elimination of waste in one 
of the most wasteful departments of mainten- 
ance. Clip the coupon now—get started today. 


Compounding Plant: 


__ 5863 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
b 


OISSOLWES 


GREASE Jacksonville, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Saint 


Louis and Pittsburgh. 


"A LITTLE DOES A OT 


F. O. B. Chicago or nearest warehouse. 


State 
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In these points, we are to be the sole 
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Administration Building, State 
Gem te f ye Teachers College, San Diego, 
OO Se Calif. George B. McDougall, < 
. . ee State Architect. ile. 





A pound of dirt— 


Tracked in on muddy or dusty days—from nobody 
knows where—every day every school in the country 
receives its grist of dirt and dust. 








Hand methods will not remove it all—in fact on test it te 
has been proved that the Spencer Central Cleaning Sys- | 
tem will remove a pound more of dirt than hand methods 

in the small space of four rooms. 















In other words, the Spencer System removed 171 per cent 
as much dirt as the brush. 


The Spencer System is not expensive when the health of 
the children and its low operating cost are considered. It 
can be installed in any school—old or new, large or small. 
We would like an opportunity to present you or your 
architect with some of the facts. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


~ TURBO ~ 
HARTFORD | cbtiens CONNECTICUT 
lied 





Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati. 
Garber & Woodward, 
Architects. 
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News of the Month 








Committee Studies Way to Improve 
Health of School Child 


The problem of improving the health of the nation’s 
school children was considered at a recent meeting of 
the committee on the school child, a group of forty out- 
standing experts comprising a part of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

Attention was given to the responsibility of the school 
system in emphasizing health as an aim of education. 
The committee, of which Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor 
of health education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is chairman, is a part of the group of 700 specialists 
who will spend a year in study and preparation for the 
conference at the White House in November. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is chairman of the confer- 
ence, addressed the meeting. 

Among the phases of school child health that were 
taken up by the committee were the sanitary schoo] 
plant, health procedure with the child, health examina- 
tions, health education, physical education and coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. 

Definitely outlined reports were given by the chairmen 
of the subcommittees. These reports dealt not only with 
forms of service and education and training required 
for public school children but with the health service and 
health education of private schools, parochial schools, 
Indian schools, Negro schools and schools in the ter- 
ritories of Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Alaska. 


Vital Values in Education Theme of 
N. E. A. Columbus Meeting 


The National Education Association will hold its sum- 
mer meeting at Columbus, Ohio, from June 28 to July 4. 
“Vital Values in Education” with special emphasis on 
the international point of view has been chosen as the 
leading topic for the meeting, and E. Ruth Pyrtle, the 
president, is building up an interesting program. 


Law Observance Commission 
Reports on High Schools 


In response to the many requests that have come for 
information about the activities on law observance, Secre- 
tary J. W. Crabtree of the National Education Association 
recently issued the following statement: 

At the request of President Hoover’s Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement the National Educa- 
tion Association arranged to cooperate with its plan to 
get facts that would show behavior conditions in the high 
schools of the country, comparing 1930 with 1920. It 
will be some time before this work will be completed but 
enough reports have come in to shew that conditions in 
the high schools are much better than they were in 1920, 
with respect both to drinking and to general behavior. 
This is doubly significant in view of the fact that high 


school enrollment has grown since 1920 from two million 
to more than five million pupils—an occurrence unparal- 
leled in any country or in all history. Many of the three 
million additional pupils who have sought a high school 
education within the decade have come from poorer homes 
where in former times drinking was a heavy burden on 
the family income. Unquestionably the Eighteenth 
Amendment has benefited the schools beyond measure. 

President Hoover’s Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement is composed of citizens of outstanding ability 
and of the highest ideals. It has the confidence of the 
people of this country and is to be congratulated upon its 
efforts to get the facts. 


Paris Institutes New System for 
Recording Pupils’ Health 


In order to preserve a record of the growth of each 
child and to subject school pupils to a regular medical 
supervision, the Académie de Paris introduced at the 
beginning of the January term the system of individual 
health record books for school children. 

According to an investigation carried out by Dr. Chail- 
let-Bert, chargé de cours, Faculté de Médicine de Paris, 
it appeared that regular medical supervision resulted in 
a decrease of from 75 to 80 per cent in the number of 
failures to pass. 

According to a foreign letter appearing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, the book is made 
up as follows: The first page is reserved for a descrip- 
tion of the vaccinations to which the child has been sub- 
jected; the second page is for the family physician’s 
record of previous diseases and the general condition and 
growth of the child. Pages 4 and 5 are reserved for 
the reports of the medical examinations to which the 
child will be subjected. Examinations of the eyes, the 
teeth and hearing will be recommended. The results of 
these examinations will guide the school physician in pre- 
scribing the amount and nature of the physical training 
needed; in specifying what organs must be spared; what 
corrective exercises are needed and finally in recommend- 
ing or prohibiting sports. 

The double purpose of this health record book is to 
assure a systematic supervision of physical training and 
eliminate overdoing in physical activities. At the same 
time it will keep the family physician informed of dis- 
covered defects so that he can exercise correct surveil- 
lance during the vacation periods. 





Florida County Wins Nutrition 
Cup for Third Time 


Dade County, Florida, has won for the third successive 
time the Nutrition Cup awarded by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association to the school unit having a population 
of not less than 10,000 and doing the most effective work 
for the undernourished child. 

The cup was presented at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Florida Public Health Association held 
at Jacksonville. 
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Let Conn Organize 
Your School Band 
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Nicholas Senn High School Band, Chicago, 1929 Class A Nati 1Ch i 
Captain A. R. Gish, director. The great majority of instruments used in this band 
are Conns and Captain Gish is an enthusiastic endorser of Conn instruments. 














OU may be sure of a successful school band if it is organized in co-operation with Conn. 

You know that you can depend on any plan sponsored by Conn, the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of band instruments, established for more than fifty years as the unchallenged leader in 
the band field. 


Conn has helped to organize and develop hundreds of school bands, large and small, in all 
parts of the country — under all sorts of conditions. From this experience has been perfected a 
plan which you will find exactly fits the requirements of your school. 


Ready for Concert in 60 to 90 Days 


Starting with beginners it is easily possible to have a real, playing band 
in 60 to 90 days. Many give creditable concerts within that time. 
Factory organizers handle all details for you including organizing, in- 
struction and even financing of equipment needed. You'll be surprised 
how easy it is to organize a successful band this way. 


Full Information Without Obligation 


Please feel free to write us fully regarding any band organizing or main- 
tenance problem. Our complete service is available to you without obli- 





gation. Write for expert advice on any band subject or merely mail the } wg interesting book sent 
c e ‘ : ¢ a _ 99 ree without obligation. 
coupon for full information and free book, “Band Organizing Made Easy. just mail dhe ote 


Ic. G. CONN, Lid., 491 Conn Building | 
> + = | ELKHART, INDIANA 
: = 3 EN |: === i | Without obligation please send me full details of your band 
NG = H SH H i | organizing plan for public schools. 
E : : SS: | Name 
| 


Position 





AND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Addr 5S 


City 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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In the Educational Field 








J. W. Murpuy, Great Bend, Kan., has been reelected 
superintendent of schools for another two-year term. 


J. C. FRAZEE has resigned as superintendent of schools 
at Hays, Kan., and as a member of the faculty of the 
Kansas State Teachers College at Hays. 


LauRA I. CARLEY has been appointed county superin- 
tendent of Osage County, Kan., to take the place of ANNA 
DANIEL, who died on January 19. 


J. R. Popxins has been reelected superintendent of 
schools at Caney, Kan., for another two years. 


FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Baltimore, has been 
chosen as director of education at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to succeed the late Dr. Epwarp F. BUCHNER. 


A. J. MaTHEws, for many years president of the State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz., will become president 
emeritus on July 1. RALPH W. SWETMAN, president, 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Calif., will 
succeed DoctoR MATHEWS. 


Cora WILSON STEWART, who has done so much to elimi- 
nate illiteracy in Kentucky and other Southern states, 
was awarded the Ella Flagg Young Medal for distin- 
guished service to education at the Department of Super- 
intendence meeting at Atlantic City in February. The 
National Council of Administrative Women in Education 
awarded the medal. 


Dr. Ropert R. Moron, principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., has been appointed by PRESIDENT HOOVER 
to make a survey of the educational needs of the people 
of Haiti. Dr. Morprecal JOHNSON, president, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., Pror. Leo M. Favrot, field 
secretary of the General Education Board, and Dr. 
W. T. B. WituiaMs, dean, Tuskegee Institute, will ac- 
company Doctor MOTON. 


D. L. PAISLEY, secretary of the board of trustees of 
the Arkansas Education Association, has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Hope, Ark., a position he has 
held for fourteen years. 


JAMES T. PRESTON, for many years principal of the 
Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif., died re- 
cently. 


Karu F. ADAMS, city superintendent of schools of Santa 
Cruz, Calif., died recently. 


FRANKLIN H. THOMPSON, science and music instructor 
in the consolidated school of Newhall, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Newhall for the 
coming year. 


Mary Boyp, principal of the high school of Luther, 
Iowa, has been selected as county superintendent to suc- 
ceed GLova MCCALL. 


E. A. SPARLING has been reelected superintendent of 
schools at Muscatine, Iowa. 


HALLECK LEFFERTS has been appointed headmaster of 
the Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., succeeding the late 
Dr. WILLIAM BEACH OLMSTEAD, who had been head of 
the school for thirty-five years. 


Dr. ANDREW W. WILSON, aged sixty-six, founder and 
president of Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa., 
died on March 4, at his home on the campus of the school. 


The REv. JOHN MONCURE, president of the Maryland 
College for Women, Lutherville, Md., died recently in 
Baltimore. 


GEORGE FLoyp has been selected as superintendent of 
schools at Alabama City, Ala. Mr. FLoyp was formerly 
a teacher in the Birmingham schools. 


Mrs. JAMES H. McCoy has resigned as president of 
Athens College, Athens, Ala. 


W. W. STANCIL, superintendent, Winder public schools, 
Winder, Ga., has been elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Fitzgerald, Ga. Mr. STancit fills the vacancy 
left by the resignation of G. E. USHER who has served 
as superintendent of the Fitzgerald schools for the last 
five years. 


CLARK W. BROWN has been reelected superintendent of 
schools at Clinton, Iowa. 


CHARLES G. Hoyt, superintendent of the Middlesex 
Training School for Boys, North Chelmsford, Mass., and 
his wife, who is matron, have resigned. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. EARL WOOTEN will take their place. 


F. J. STAMPER, superintendent of schools of Hull, Iowa, 
died recently. 


J. G. RAGSDALE has been named superintendent of 
schools of Butte, Mont. Mr. RAGSDALE, who has been 
principal of the Butte High School for the last six years, 
succeeds A. H. DouGLass, resigned. 


C. H. BAss, principal of the Shady Grove Consolidated 
School, Hazlehurst, Miss., has resigned. He has been 
succeeded by J. W. Gray. 


H. W. GoopricH has resigned as principal of the South 
Dayton, N. Y., high school to accept a similar position 
in Brocton. 


Dr. R. O. Stoops, superintendent, York City Schools, 
York, Pa., has resigned. 


Louis F. HACKEMAN has been elected dean of Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


Roscoe V. SHoreEs, for the last two years, personal 
assistant to George Melcher, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent. He succeeds the late J. H. MARKLEY. 


JOHN S. CARROLL, superintendent of schools of Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, has resigned. 


E. W. EDWARDS, superintendent of schools of Gallia 
County, Ohio, has been reelected for a term of three 
years. 


HARRY E. ODGERS, superintendent of the school district 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., since 1918, will become superin- 
tendent of the independent school district of Fairmont, 
W. Va., on June 30. Mr. Opcers will succeed O. G. 
WILSON, who has resigned. 
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MUSIC—TO FIT YOUR 
OWN TIME SCHEDULE 


Now you can bring your students the music you 
want them to hear—at the time you want them to hear 
it. You can send it from a single source to any desired 
number of classrooms. Music appreciation courses 
can be fitted to your own time schedule—when you 
use the Western Electric Music Reproduction System. 

This apparatus plays any 
standard laterally-cut phono- 
graph record—which means 
that a vast storehouse of 
classics is available to you. 


The equipment amplifies the 
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music in rich full tones and distrivutes it throughout 
the building. 

This equipment is made by the makers of your 
telephone. For further data, write the distributors, 
Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, New 
York, N. Y. Offices in 76 principal cities. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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MEDARTI 
LOCKERS 


Built to answer 
perfectly every 
locker need... 


There is a Medart locker for every 
purpose .. . designed and constructed 
to fit your exact locker requirements, 
made to serve better and longer with 
minimum upkeep. 


Medart lockers are made rigid where 
rigidity is essential to durability; 
made flexible to withstand deflection 
without becoming permanently bent. 


Medart Lockers have been answer- 
ing perfectly the locker needs of 
schools for years. Your own needs 
can be answered as completely and 
satisfactorily. 


Gave with Steg, 


Send for Locker Catalog 


DART 


) Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, 
Playground Equipment, Steel Lock- 
ers, Steel Cabinets and Junior Line 
for the Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Slides 


On the Wings 
of an Eagle.. 


Lofty heights—and an_ exhilarating 
swoop to earth. Veritable Fairyland 
. a child on the wings of an eagle. 


Slides play a leading and important 
role on the playground. Because they 
provide ever-interesting thrills, and al- 
low the unlimited companionship of 
others, slides always become the center 
of playground activity. 


Medart slides are built with the same 
careful attention to design and con- 
struction which has featured Medart 
Playground Apparatus for over half a 
century . . . which makes Medart 
equipment outstanding in quality, best 
suited to the work of the playground— 
the Fairyland of today. 


Send for the 
New Catalog 


More complete, de- 
scriptive, and colorful 
—the new catalog of 
Medart Playground Ap- 
paratus will be sent 
free upon request to 
assist you in planning 
or equipping your play- 
ground. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 187% 
Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, 
Playground Equipment, Steel Lock- 
ers, Steel Cabinets and Junior Line 
for the Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Life at first hand 
with 
Filmo School Projector 


























THIS 
ELECTRIC HOIST 


RudolphS WaltonPublic onde 4 d ial ! 
School, Philadelphia. care $205. Other models NY proves its low operating cost \ 
$198 up. in series of remarkable tests 





Filmo 57-C Projector 
showing a Wm. L. Finley 
Bird Life Film, a Filmo 
Library subject, at the 


Filmo57-E School Pro- 
jector. 250-Watt, 5 amp. 
lamp; geared rewind; 
fixed resistance; 45-50 




















ERE are the net findings of engi- 
neers of the Sprague Electric 
Works of the General Electric Company, 


who conducted unbiased tests for us to deter- 
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NOWLEDGE is acquired best at first hand. When circum- 
stances prevent, education strives at least to be realistic. It is 
realism which best characterizes the movies shown on Filmo School mine operating efficiency. Hoists tested were 
Projector .. . a realism which frequently is more effective than “life regular stock models at actual installations, 
at first hand”. in use for some time for the removal of ashes. 
Bird study at the Rudolph S. Walton Public School, Philadelphia, Results vary somewhat due to differences in 
is a case in point. Tiny details and minute action which the untrained rates per kilowatt hour and distance of lift. 
eye might miss are emphasized and caught forever in the brilliant 296 cans raised in one kilowatt hour 
illumination and clarity of Filmo reproduction. Steady, flickerless ,85 round trips for one cent current cost 
227 cans handled in one kilowatt hour 
pictures of theater-like quality, on large screens or small, are the 


15% tons of ashes raised in one kilowatt hour 
best recommendation, after all, of Filmo projection. 958 cans raised in one kilowatt hour 


Consider these points of Filmo superiority: (1) Single-tooth shut- Detailed figures of these tests are available on 
tle movement, eliminating all damage to film. (2) Direct 250-watt request. Besides this authentic proof of not- 
illumination, no reflectors. (3) Automatic regulation of feed and ably low current cost, remember that with this 
take-up a (4) Automatic fire safety-screen. (5) Reversible film hoist one or two men are able to do the work 


movement. (6) Quick-focusing Greatlite lens. (7) Turbine type ordinarily performed by three or four men | 
cooling fan. (8) Geared rewind. (9) Hairline precision and unri- with less efficient equipment. One man may, if 
valed stamina in every part. desired, do all the work alone. 


There are other models, hand or electrically operated, 


These are some of the reasons why the Filmo 57 Projector is so 
simple to operate, and why Filmo continues to operate at peak 
efficiency long after cheaper projectors have been discarded. 


Write for name of nearby Filmo dealer, who will give free demon- 


meet varying conditions. Overhead crane models are Bos 
ommended where truck can come alongside sidewalk open- 
ing. G&G Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard Gate op- 
erate automatically and completely safeguard street open- 
ing. 


stration in your school, and for the booklet ‘ ‘Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. P, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
New York - Hollywood - London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) + Established 1907 


Write for catalog and complete details 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway New York 


the 































Telescop pic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and pic. Lowerina Device 
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for YOUR AUDITORIUM 


Regular programs of good motion pictures 
are today outstanding among the attractions 
of the average school auditorium. In many 
schools, educational pictures take a definite 
place in the curriculum. The popularity and 
effectiveness of such features depend not 
alone upon the kind of pictures shown, but 
on the excellence of their showing. Getting 
good projection—clear well defined pictures— 
is a problem that varies with each auditorium. 
Such factors as size, and architectural design 
must be considered in the selection of projec- 
tion equipment if the best results are to be at- 
tained. The Educational 
Division of the National Have You 
Theatre Supply Com- a Copy of 
pany offers a complete Thi 
and distinctive service ” 
for the equipping of the Booklet? 
school auditorium. Na- 
tional projection ex- 
perts will gladly coop- 
erate with you in 
bringing the best pro- 
jection facilities in your 
school. 








For information regarding 


any phase of projection equipment in which you may be inter- 
ested, just return this coupon checking the items on which you 
would like descriptive matter: 


(0 Complete Auditorium Equip. [) Stage Curtains 

() Standard Projectors [] Stage Draperies 

[} Portable Projectors [) Lighting Effects 

(10 Stage Lighting Devices [] Stereopticons 

C Auditorium Chairs 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


] Moving Picture Screens 


-] Spot and Flood Lights 
Name 

Title . wa . Institution 
Address 

City . 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


624 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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DESKS that INSURE 


Last Hour 
Comfort 


When pupils must turn in their seats to write 
comfortably, the body is thrown in a tiring posi- 
tion—the light strikes and tires the eyes, the 

osture, being wrong, brings weariness. Children 
et up on “last hour” studies, they get into trouble 
and worry the teacher. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers b 
equipping with National Seats of Comfort wit 
the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 
‘Adds to Pupil’s Comfort” 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. 
The back is supported when writing—working 
space is more than doubled—no turning to rest 
arm while writing—eliminates facing light and un- 
comfortable positions that bring on “last hour un- 
easiness.” When writing, the arm is supported, 
resulting in better 
penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to 
conform hygienically 
to the human figure— 
they encourage cor- 
rect posture—insure 
greatest comfort — 
less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades 
in last period classes No. 101 
and less worry and Combination Desk with Moeser Arm 

Standards finished in durable, 


nerve strain on the baked enamel; woods in National 
instructor. process finish, both in a soft brown 


Write for National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will 
want our latest catalog on School Desks. All types 
of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We 
will send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The 
National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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This Unique Invention 
Makes Century Fountains 
Truly Sanitary 











It banishes forever the unsanitary, in- 
convenient trickle and assures at all 
times a constant, healthful drinking 
stream. Sudden, splashing gushes 
are unknown. Fluctuating water 
pressure has been definitely con- 
quered. The Century Automatic 
Bubblerhead functions with the same 
definite accuracy every day in the 
year, assuring the highest degree of 
practical sanitation. 


Does Not Waste Water 


The Century invention does not waste a 
single drop of water. It has only two mov- 
ing parts and is made of the finest bronze. 
Precision workmanship and long life are 
guaranteed. And its splendid performance 
under actual working conditions in schools 
and institutions has attracted the attention 
of school authorities everywhere. We urge 
you to send for complete information. The 
Century catalog contains the full story of 
the new Century invention and gives speci- 
fications of all Century products. Write 
for it now. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
902 Illinois Street Belleville, Illinois 
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Encourage 





Personal Hygiene 
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Modess 


finest sanitary napkin 
now vendible 


OT the least duty of school authorities is to promote 
N the health and comfort of the pupils. In the pro- 
tection of. health, too much stress cannot be laid on the 
matter of personal hygiene. Modess vendors installed in 
girls’ rest-rooms encourage personal hygiene by making 
readily acceptable, without delay or embarrassment, the 
infinitely finer sanitary napkin, Modess, made by Johnson 
& Johnson. 

This necessary sanitary service can be supplied at cost 
to the girl pupils and teachers through five-cent vendors, 
making it, from the school standpoint, self-supporting. 

The Cabinet, as illustrated, is mechanically perfect and 
is easily operated. Only the proper coin will deliver the 
napkin carton.When the cabinet is empty, the coin is re- 
turned. Separate lock on coin box gives double protec- 
tion. Modess refills and vendors are stocked in more than 
one hundred distribution points. Prompt service is guar- 
anteed. Write for descriptive circular. 


ROCHESTER GERMICIDE 


COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Marshall’s 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


HIS new basic text for the upper grades 

or the Junior High School combines all 
the features teachers look for and children 
love. It has a picturesque but simple style, 
magnificent illustrations (eight in full color), 
abundant teaching helps, and, best of all, 
content that gives a picture accurate in both 
fact and spirit of our entire development, 
social, economic, political, for all parts of 
the country, South and West as well as East. 
It gives adequate attention to the modern 
era and our international position. A more 
original, delightful, and truthful presenta- 
tion of history for this age level has never 
been written. 

Bound in durable waterproof red fabrikoid, $1.60 
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An Introduction to 


OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


rr ris bl 
ALBERT S. KEISTER 
Professor of Economics, North Carolina College for Women 

Here is a thoroughly interesting and practical textbook for use in 
secondary or special schools, or junior colleges. It traces the de- 
velopment of our money system from its origin up to the pres- 
ent time, showing the operations of financial houses, their 
services, and the kinds of investments in which they deal. The 
material is organized to survey the financial system as a whole, 
and to show its relation to our economic system. Meanings are 
made clear by free use of concrete examples. Definite questions 
for study, and a short list of reference books follow each chapter. 

Illustrated, $2.40 


In the advanced series of textbooks in the social sciences. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicag Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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From Kindergartner 
to Post-Graduate 


Fulfilling every need of classroom, 

lecture room, demonstration halls 
. wherever it is necessary to 

put things down white on black. 


A tremendous opportunity for you 
to cash in on our 
EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE 
and liberal proposition 


Write or wire us today 





CINOPLATE 


Specially treated wood; grainless; 
knotless; guaranteed waterproof. 


CINOBESTOS CINOBOARD 


Long asbestos fibre; and Wood fibres specially 
Portland cement. treated and kiln cured. 














The Valleyco Company, Inc. 
116-118 East Water St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 























“We take pleasure in referring many recreation 
workers to it as the best work on the subject.” 


Russell Sage Foundation 


PLAY AREAS 


Their Design and Equipment 


Prepared by the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


“In this book are found suggestions for pub 
lic playgrounds based upon the experiences of 
recreational organizations in various parts of 
the country. It is profusely illustrated and in- 
cludes diagrams for the laying out of swimming 
and wading pools. It also treats of the neces- 
sity for equipment.” 

—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“Mr. George D. Butler is responsible for 
editing this invaluable study, to which recreation 
workers all over the country have contributed. 
The work should be found indispensable by all 
those connected with, or interested in, the estab- 
lishment, management, and maintenance of the 
playgrounds of any or all types. The ten chap- 
ters of PLAY AREAS consider, first the essen- 
tial features for playgrounds, then their common 
types of apparatus, with suggestions for their 
use; pools, structures, equipment and supplies; 
playgrounds of various sorts, beautification and 
apparatus. All these points are illustrated with 
over one hundred elaborate diagrams and plans 
and photographs.” 

—Hartford Courant. 


Problems and needs of towns and cities have <een 
given special consideration. The only book on the 
subject. 


In one large octavo volume, fully illustrated. 
Price $3.00 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
67 West 44th Street New York 























Your 
1930 
Copy 
is 
Ready 
for 
You 


It offers a complete selection of playground 
equipment, described in detail and pictured 
in actual colors. New improvements in 
the design and structure of Mitchell Play- 
ground Apparatus are shown and also sev- 
eral new pieces of equipment which are 
particularly adapted to school playgrounds. 
Mitchell has published this catalog for you. 
Send for your copy today. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
1808 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Va A Reference Book 


| for Educators 











Modern Educational Laboratories require 
Modern Laboratory Apparatus 





The Fisher Scientific Catalogue facilitates 
the selection, procurement and prompt dupli- 
cation of approved apparatus, and simplifies 
the satisfactory operation of the laboratory 
stock room. 


This catalogue will be sent without charge 
to educational laboratories teaching chemistry, 
biology, botany, zoology and kindred 
sciences. 

















FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


ace FORBES ST., PITTSBURGH, 3 
President Hotel 


and Apartments 














In the 
Chelsea Section 
on the Beachfront, 

Atlantic City 


Atlantic City’s newest and finest hotel—five 
hundred rooms with sea water baths, Amer- 
ican and European Plan, at attractive daily, 
weekly, monthly or yearly rentals—Also 
beautifully furnished housekeeping apart- 
ments of 1, 2, 3 and 4 rooms with complete 
hotel service—French cuisine—Concert music 
} —Swimming pool—Marine sun decks for 
heliotherapy—Complete hydrotherapy depart- 
ment—Services of an ethical resident physi- 
cian for referred guests. 








Descriptive Pamphlet Upon Request 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF CHARLES D. BOUGHTON 


123 
=I 70 
MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS ° 


s % 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 
to 

Schools, Colleges, Universities 
General School Supplies Paper Specialties 
PADS, TABLETS NAPKINS 
PLAIN & RULED PAPERS TRAY COVERS 
DRAWING PAPERS DOILIES 
EXAMINATION BOOKS CUPS—PLATES 
NOTE BOOKS BAGS—BOXES 
FILLERS TOWELS 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS TOILET PAPER 
BLOTTING SHELF PAPER 

rw 








a2) 





ROLL BOOKS WRAPPINGS 
INDEX CARDS GLASSINE BAGS 
FILING SUPPLIES WAX PAPER 


PAPER GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Write for Price Bulletin and Samples 
Special Prices on Contract Orders 


MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
45-51 LISPENARD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Wayne Type B Stand, Polytechnic_Country Day School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Note Distance Between Seats and Width of Footboards. 


FOR SPRING SPORTS! 


WAYNE STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 


Immediate Shipment—Any Number of Seats 


The portable grandstand that set new and unsur- 
passed standards of 


SAFET Y—PRACTICABILITY 
COMFORT and ECONOMY 


Advise us of your needs 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY AND PEMBROKE AVENUE 
WAYNE, PENNA. 
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CINCINNATI Careless Little Feet - - - - 


SIRON FENCE Can’ Slip on these Treads 
"| GATES-ENTRANCES | 





St. Joseph's Mission House, 
Teeseg Illinois. Approzt 
mately 700 feet of Cincinnati 
Fence Installed. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to secure our attractive prices on ornamental iron fence, 





gates, entrances, and wrought iron of guaranteed quality | 


and workmanship. 


Unconditional Warranty 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence 
Company guarantees uncon- 
ditionaily, all labor and 
material and will replace or 
repair, free of charge, any 
defective material or work- 
manship. This guarantee is 
backed by 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the fabrication of 
quality wrought iron, with 
satisfied institution cus- 
tomers throughout the en- 
tire country. 


Free Consultation Service 
Send for Literature 


Descriptive catalog of 
“Cincinnati” fence, gates, 
ornamental railings, settees, 
will be forwarded on re- 
quest. Indicate your needs. 
Blue prints and estimates 
will be cheerfully furnished 
and orders executed 
promptly. 


The wide abrasive ribs of Wooster Safe- 
Groove Treads provide a sure, safe footing 
for careless little feet. Deep grooves catch, 
and hold away from the feet, pencils, chalk 
and other stairway litter which might cause a 
serious fall. Wooster treads are easily in- 


stalled on new or old stairs of any material. 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., INC., 


3300 SPRING GROVE AVE. CINCINNATL U. 8. A. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 











A popular model 
for home use 


“CHICAGO” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 


Automatic 
Pencil 
Sharpener 





Protect the School Children. The best insurance 
against tragic accidents is Clay Chain Link 
Fence. Enclosed school yards keep children off 
the streets and protect them from motor traffic 
while at play. School officials welcome relief 
from responsibility occasioned by enclosing school 
yards with Clay Chain Link Fence. 


You CAN sharpen a pencil with a knife 
—but how? 


“APSCO” Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
Clay eners do it with speed and precision 
ink ... to the benefit of the pencil and 


Tennis 


Court the user. 
3ackstop. | 

“APSCO” CUTTERS CUT CLEAN 
without scraping or tearing the wood 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the require- 
an A ee ee ee ments of every school—priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 
engineering department is at your 6 


service. Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 
, Batt , AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dept. N. S., Cedar Falls, Iowa 


$$ $ i i i, 


Showing 


Attractive appearance—rust resisting 
coating of zinc—no care or attention 
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i READSBORO 

MOVABLE DESKS AND CHAIRS 
Kindergarten Classroom Furniture 





Flat or Lifting 
, or Sta- 
Sloping - 
T tionary 
op 
Tops 





Also Manufacturers of Folding Seating for 
Halls, Auditoriums, Classrooms 


Recently installed in— 


Jersey ow a J. Normal School 
Trenton, High School (8 bidgs.) 
Reading, Oa. que School 

Granville, Ticonderoga and 
Schenectady, N. Y. High Schools 
Longmeadow, Mass. High School 
Plainville, Conn. High School 













READSBORO CHAIR CO 


READSBORO, VERMONT 





\ 





























se 
—here’s something 
to keep Quiet 





ON YOUR STAGE 


Better for aneet, Auditorium 





Withstands rough and inexperi- 

enced school use; provides all the 

atmosphere of the professional 
stage. 


Vallen Electrical Company, Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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IGHTING 





| STAGE LIGHTING | 


Supplies 


VERYTHING needed for lighting the stage can 

be furnished by Kliegl—gelatine color mediums, 
carbons, cables, pipe clamps, etc. A complete line 
of parts and supplies is carried in stock at all 
times ready for immediate shipment. No delays. 
Reliable high-quality products. Reasonable prices. 
Wire, mail, or phone your orders for: 


Spotlights Color Wheels Connectors Footlights 
Floodlights Gelatine Medicms Plugging Boxes S— see 
Stereopticons Lamp Coloring Terminal Lugs Dim 
Sciopticons Color Gloves Ca —— Wall Pockets 
Scenic Effects Stage Cable Panel Boards 
Coler Frames Pipe Clamps Slinders Exit Signs, etc. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELEecTRic STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE + SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreet 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 























WITT 


Better CANS 


The only guaranteed 
line on the market 
—guaranteed to out- 
last 3 to 5 ordinary 
cans. All sizes—all 
styles. See them at 
your supply house— 
or write. 


OPA MATA OO AO O OE 
. 4 


a oe 


The Witt Cornice Co. 


Can Specialists Since 1899 


2120 Winchell Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


nd . 
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UNIVERSAL May Issue 


SWING-WING A number of vital papers will 
DISPLAYORS appear in the next issue of The 
; s NATION’S SCHOOLS. E.C. Browne 
al oye 4 oe pit writes on some important consid- 
lustrations of every type. erations in the professional train- 
ing of school executives. Dr. 
T. David Snedden discusses chang- 

O SEE as well as to hear what ing administrative conditions in 
is being taught — is today’s trend in vocational education. George B. 
education. Swing-Wing Displayors, | Ford describes schools and play 
the modern aid to visual instruction, yards. John Louis Horn tells of 
help to “drive home” important facts | education through travel. Wil- 
in every course of study. liam G. Carr defines recent legis- 

Let us tell you how hundreds of | ation affecting teachers. These 
schools and colleges throughout the | are but a few of many interesting 
country are using Swing-Wing Display- | articles—all of profit to school 
ors in classrooms, laboratories, lecture | executives. 
halls and workshops. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
135 West 23rd St.. New York City 
































“Ventilation 
Insures 
Sanitation” 


Typical EBCO 
Urinal Unit 
as installed 
in many 
Schools and 
Universities. 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILED 
INFORMATION 





EBCO Ventilated WALL URINALS 


assure positive sanitation by VENTILATING at the source of fouling ... a free 

. . for Quality, VENT AREA of 25 square inches for each Urinal Section ... Urinals are heav- 

Sanitation, Durability ily vitreous enameled, non-absorbent . . . fittings heavily nickeled. With an 
and Efficiency... ._ EBCO installation, a wholesome atmosphere in the toilet room is assured. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


401 WEST TOWN STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Wash Fountains, Drinking Fountains, Ventilated Closets and Steel Toilet Enclosures. 
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Pe 7 et the janitor CLEAN the 


The Proven Fountain 





The R-S Drinking Foun- 
tain has wide acceptance 
—it is a proven bubbler. 
From every angle it is 
efficient. Besides fur - 
nishing clean, refreshing 
water—each drink is a 
sanitary one. 


Because of its special 
design it prevents lips 
from touching the nozzle 
—contamination is nat- 
urally eliminated. 


Let us send you illus- 
trated catalog showing 


the complete line of 
Rundle-Spence drinking 
fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. CO. 
50 FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WISC. 








floors with Seeédmatic “8” 
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PORT'()(ABLE 


It’s not expensive to resur- 
face and keep your floors al- 
ways CLEAN and free from 
germs when you have a 
SPEEDMATIC “8” Floor Sur- 
facer. It’s so simple and easy 
to operate that your janitor or 
maintenance man can do the 
work in his spare time. 


Quiet and absolutely dustless 
—you can even use it while 
school is in session—Light in 
weight, easy to move about 
from one school to another. 
Used and endorsed by Boards 
of Education everywhere. 


Investigate the TAKE-ABOUT 
Portable Electric Belt Sander 
for refinishing desks, seats, 
blackboards, ete. 


THE PORTER-CABLE 
MACHINE CO. 


1717 No. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ 3611 

















An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 
SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 


IS THE 


FOR 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 


Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


personal use. 


Name 


Business Address 
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BRONZE EVERLASTING 
Our School Tablets and Name Plates are 


produced in our own organization by craftsmen 
who are skilled in the execution of the most 
artistic designs. We have specialized 
in school work and are in an 
excellent position to 
make attractive 
Plates. 











ART IN BRONZE CO., Ine. 


1618 East 4ist Street ¢ © ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 














THE WILLIAMS PORTABLE 
STADIUM 


Is standard equipment for ath- 
letic events at schools, colleges 
and playgrounds. 


PORTABLE—SECTION AL—BOLTLESS 


Let your gate receipts from 
football, baseball, basketball, 
track events, reviews and shows 
pay for a Stadium. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 
430 East 102nd St., New York City 


| wh 
Saxe= 
ENCES || | Maple Flooring 


Have you learned of Stewart’s 

latest achievements in fence con- S h | 
struction—the new Oval-back I- for C OO S 
Beam fence post and their new 
improved patented three-ribbed 
channel rail? Investigate how 

rust resistance has been gained EPEATED tests have proves 
by using copper alloyed steel. that there is no substitute 


Write us for the School Fence for hard maple floors in schools. 


catalog which will greatly assist 
you in choosing the right fence Its even textured fibres tough- 


for your purposes. ened by hard winters assure you 
THE STEWART IRON | of the floor which will withstand 


WORKS CO., INC. the rough and hard usages to 


1 


616 Stewart Block which they are exposed by chil- 
TV NSA y Cincinnati, Ohio dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
[-; i ) CePA BR SF Representatives bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 


a. ye 4 E> in principal cities. 

——- a, oa = — assured of a first class floor. 
a ST ie ' . 
III KKK AAAS 


Oars 


sees ON | ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Seen Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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The new Washington High School, 
Lorain, Ohio, painted throughout 
with Barreled Sunlight. 





Their Business Manager chose 


interior paint in a businesslike way 





HE Board of Education at Lorain, SE Oe oe 

Ohio, had a new high school to paint. ee 
So they secured samples of eight “‘standard Paes pao 
makes’”’ of interior paint. Tested them. And ee te 
chose Barreled Sunlight. REPLYING TO 

SUBJECT 
“Tests were made,”’ they say, ‘‘for hiding 

qualities, covering power and ease of CATE November 15, 1929 
application.”’ 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


True enough, Barreled Sunlight does 
spread over a larger area, has greater hiding 
power, is easy to apply. But, in the opinion 
of many users, that’s a secondary consider- 


Gentlemen: 


After testing eight standard makes of 
interior wall paint, we chose Barreled Sunlight 


ation. for our High School. 
Marked resistance to dirt . . . a high de- Teste wore tanto fer hiding qualitics, 
gree of light reflection . . . ease of washing covering capacity and ease of application. 
. these are the characteristics that ne We are highly pleased with the results 
obtained. 


Barreled Sunlight’s wide- 
spread popularity. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


_ Very truly yours 


Business Manager 


7 z a unprany, am 
Branches or distributors in Rarreled.2: 
all principal cities. (For the Sunlight = =a WAP: MP 


Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller 5 Alias 
& Co.) 

















Easy to Ti U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
y ent 47-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Any desired shade is Please send us further information and a panel painted 
obtained by simply with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish 
mixing ordinary colors checked here. 


ee in oil with Barreled Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss 0 Flat 0 


Sunlight white. Quan- 
Name 


+ 
tities of five gallons or 
over are tinted to order Street 
at the factory without 
; State 











extra charge. City 
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Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
| Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2310 Cass Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
DESIGN COMBINE 


We are always appreciative of the fact that 
careful design and good workmanship consti- 
tute a quality product. This is the keynote of 
PETERSON PERFORMANCE in Laboratory 
and Library Equipment . . . the large num- 
bers of schools and colleges using PETERSON 
Furniture know they have selected with good 
judgment. 








Agri- 


930—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and 
culture) desirable when limited apace will not permit separate labor: 


Write for Laboratory Catalog No. 16-H. 
Library Catalog No. 15-H. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 




















istration the school execu- 

tive is many times con- 
fronted with the need for some 
product or commodity that has 
not as yet come within his 
experience. 


ie THE problems of admin- 


Because the service depart- 
ment of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS is familiar with the 
many details that enter into 
the physical equipment of the 


919 North Michigan 





THE NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING CO. 


modern school, executives may 
at any time call upon us to 
answer their questions. We 
are in an excellent position to 
advise on purchasing sources 
for all types of school products 
and to see that the executive 
is put in touch with a reliable 
manufacturer for any of his 
needs. 


A letter or postcard will 
bring prompt response. 


Chicago 
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NEW MCCRAY 


REFRIGERATORS ----:-:- 
Backed by AO Years’ Experience 


HE new series of McCray 

refrigerators, with gleaming 

all-porcelain interior and ex- 
terior, embody 40 years’ experi- 
ence in building the highest grade 
refrigerators for all purposes. 


You realize how vital this ex- 
perience is when you consider how 
much more there is in refrigerator 
building than appears on the sur- 
face. For, important as the exterior 
and interior are from the stand- 
point of fine appearance and sani- 
tation, it is what lies between—in 
the wall construction that deter- 
mines the efficiency and service of 
the refrigerator. 

Every McCray is heavily insu- 
lated with pure corkboard, sealed 
with hydrolene cement, making 
perfectly air-tight joints. In every 
hidden detail the finest materials, 
and the most expert craftsmanship 
build staunchness into the McCray 

the ability to resist heat, and re- 
tain cold. 

It is this in-built quality which 
efficient 
service always associated with the 
name McCray. Like the sterling 
mark on silver, the McCray name- 


insures the economical 


plate has come to be recognized 
during these two-score years of 
quality manufacture, as the assur- 
ance of thorough-going value. 
Whether used with ice or me- 
chanical refrigeration of any type, 


MCCRAY 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL 


WORLD'S 


the McCray delivers the same effi- 
cient service. And it should be re- 
membered, too, that the character 
of service you get depends finally 
upon the refrigera- 
tor itself, regardless 
of the cooling meth- 
od used. 

The McCray il- 
lustrated is the 
Model No. P332, 
one of a series of 
new All- Porcelain 


McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 


ALL McCRAY MODELS 
MAY BE USED WITH 


MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATION OF 
ANY TYPE 





refrigerators for Schools, Institu- 
tions, Hospitals, Hotels, Restau- 
rants—in fact wherever perishables 
must be kept in large quantities. 
See this handsome 
new model at your 
McCray salesroom 
—or write for liter- 
ature on this and 
other models tomeet 
your particular 
needs. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


73 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. See telephone directory. 
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REFRIGERATORS 


PURPOSES 














OUTSTANDING 


FEATURES 


of RCA Centralized 
Radio Equipment 


New development now a necessary 
feature of modern school construction 


HE perfection of two forms of RCA Centralized Radio 

solves the problem of unsightly individual antennae and 
lead-in wires and facilitates the effective educational use of 
radio. Equipment is readily installed and avoids future wiring 
costs necessary for adequate radio facilities. 


Two principal forms, fully standardized and specially designed 
in every detail by RCA engineers, meet every need: (1) A dis- 
tribution system for antennae serving groups of 80 receivers; 
(2) Centralized equipment to distribute broadcast entertain- 
ment to as many as 5000 rooms. The second method is, of 
course, particularly adapted to schools as well as to hotels, 
hospitals, ships and buildings housing transients. Both types 
are readily installed, very simple, efficient and flexible. 


The following features will be of interest as indicating the 
care with which RCA has worked out the radio problem facing 
architects and building owners. Plans and estimates will be 
gladly submitted for installations of any size: 


i. Self-regulating output trans- 5. “Sectional bookcase” method 
of multiple-unit assembly on 


former, automatically compen 
the rack, providing convenient 


sating for variations in load. 
access to parts; interchangea- 
bility and provision for mount- 
ing additional units. 


2. No batteries required—line 
power operation throughout. 

3. Receiver Panel — centrally and 
conveniently located for tuning. 
Specially designed receiver chas- 
sis, and receiver, properly panel assemblies to meet 

requirements of large installa- 

tions or growth of existing in- 
stallations. 


. Space provided for addition of 
amplifier and load distribution 


shielded, easy manipulation, 
wide range of tuning, fool-proof, 
local as well as remote volume 


control, easily accessible for , 
. - Special portable electric phono- 


changing tubes, etc., metal cover 
piling E graph unit is available as an 


dust-proof, but properly venti- 
accessory. 
lated. Uni-control receiver with -_ - 


push-pull audio stage. {11 distribution wiring on panel 


. Monitoring Loudspeaker — the in accordance with standard 


operator can at all times check 
fidelity of signal at all remote 
points of the installation by the 
simple expedie nt of plugging in 
at jacks which are properly - Minimum of floor space requir- 
marked. ed, space efficiently utilized. 


telephone practice. 


{pproved under Fire Under- 
writers’ regulations. 


Let us send you des¢ riptive pamphlets and answer your ques- 


tions. Please address the 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, SECTION F 
RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Sanitary, Economical 
Shower Compartments 


The major requirement for both shower compart- 
ments and toilet partitions is absolute sanitation and 
cleanliness. Alberene Stone because of its close- 
grained density, is practically non-absorbent, assuring 
not only ease of cleaning and sanitation but long life. 
Being highly resistant to acids and alkalis, this Vir- 
ginia soapstone can be said to be non-staining. Its 
use provides floors that are non-slipping—wet or dry. 
The natural light blue-grey color is pleasing and 
harmonious. 

These qualities plus the structural soundness of 
Alberene compartments make for permanence and 
economy because there is no expense for upkeep or 
repairs. 

Complete data and specifications are contained in our 
Bulletin which will be sent gladly on request. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York City 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Newark, N. J., 
Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Philadelphia, Rochester 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia 


LBERENE 
STONE 
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Banana Fruit Salad—delicious and wholesome 


In the average school one child out 
of every four is underweight. An even 
greater number have unsound teeth. 

These appalling facts place a plain 
duty before teachers and cafeteria 
directors in suggesting proper foods to 
overcome these serious drawbacks. 

That delicious ripe bananas are im- 
portant in fighting both undernourish- 
ment and bad teeth has been proved by 
outstanding authorities. 

The results attained in feeding three 
hundred undernourished children in 
Lowell, Mass., were recently published 
in the American Journal of Public 


Health. In this report, the school 
physician, Dr. J. J. McNamara, states: 


‘Milk and bananas were chosen 
as a supplementary lunch. . . be- 
cause they furnish a complete food 
when used together . . . also be- 
cause the ripe banana is palatable 
and easily digested and assimilated. 
The combination also contains ade- 
quate amounts of vitamins A, B and 
C and the essential mineral salts.”’ 


The value of Vitamin C in the appli- 
cation of dietary measures to tooth 
health was pointed out by Doctor W. 
H. Eddy, of Columbia University, at 


the last annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The banana is recognized by Doctor Eddy and other 


school cafeteria directors are using. 


leading scientists as a good source of this vitamin. : report. : 
Free Health Aids . . . Clip the coupon now for these three nh : 
featured offers—the McNamara report, ‘‘America is Dining : : 
Out’’ and the popular Wall Card which so many teachers and > Address : 


The coupon will bring this valuable material at once. 
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How many children 
in your school 


are underweight. ..and have 
unsound teeth? 


Tastes good- 


wholesome, too. 


This Wall Card helps children choose proper aime Ls 


foods, Write for free copy. “America is Dining Out” 


contains newtses for bana- 
nas. The cowsen brings it. 





SOPH EH OEE E SOHO ESET EEESEES © CPO HEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, N.S. 4-30 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send the Banana and Milk Wall Card, 
“America is Dining Out,’’ and Dr. J. J. McNamara’s 
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ELIMINATE WASTE 


YOUR KITCHEN / 


OOD prepared in a “BUFFALO” Chopper is tastier and 

more nutritious because it is cut to any degree of fineness 
without mashing or squeezing out the juices. Food waste 
is eliminated by turning leftovers into delicious dishes. 
One person and a “BUFFALO” can make the tastiest ham- 
burger, croquettes, salads and dozens of other dishes in one- 
tenth the time it takes by hand or with a grinder. 
Savings in food, time and labor will pay for the machine 
in a short time. No modern school kitchen can afford to be 
without one. Over 5000 now in 
daily use. Write for full details. 


















The “BUFFALO” 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. Bread Slicer 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


w Ld 
MOPEL 111A (above) has removable 
bowl. Knives NEVER exposed. 
Knives can be stopped while bowl con- 


tinues to revolve; 100° safe to remove 
food from bowl; gives perfect control MEAT, FOOD AND VEGETABLE 


over food being chopped. 


(Ch Cuts 175 ol or = 
ele , 4 a minute and saves 5 to 6 slices 
Price, Bench Type.......- $285 Opper per loaf over hand slicing. 


With pedestal $20 extra. Hand or motor operated. 





























April Business 
for the 


“PROSE-MACO 
BOOKBOARD” 


The bookboard, huge blackboard book 
of eight pages, is busy especially in 
April. . . for the teacher has so many 
extra uses for this highly specialized 
teaching aid. She draws a picture of 
Robin Red Breast .. . the first jonquil 

. or apple blossoms. And of course 
she wants to save these pictures which 
took so much of her time. The book- 
board solves this problem and many 
others. It is so helpful in preserving 
material for future use. It saves teach- 
er's time and effort. Its pleasant sur- 
face prevents eye strain on the part of 
the students. Install this modern school- 
room convenience. It will seem indis- 
pensable once you use it. 





Write for catalog 
and prices 


The Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Company | 


Manufacturers Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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With a PAM school 
amplifying system im- 
portant lectures, talks, 
educational radio pro- 
grams or phonograph 
records can be repro- 
duced for the pupils 
in any or all rooms 
simultaneously. 


The lecturer can be 
in the principal's 
office, the school audi- 
torium or at any point 
properly connected 
with the amplifier sys- 
tem, and his voice is 
instantly brought to 
the pupils and teach- 


ers. 


The distribution of 
reproduction in the 
PAM system is at the 
finger tips of the oper- 
ator. Volume of the 
programme is_ both js 
visual and aural, as- & 
suring the correct 
level in each room. 
Whether one loud 
speaker or all are in 
service, no variation 
in volume is experi- 
enced. 


The PAM system is 
also a group address 
equipment for the 
auditorium, allowing 
the weaker-voiced to 
be heard distinctly. It 
may serve as an ac- 
companiment to mo- 
tion pictures or enter- 
tainments. 


Main Office: 
Canton, Mass. 








PMR40 


cfamson flectie” ° 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1662 


_e 


School Executives’ National Survey 
Supplied Design Data for this 
PAM Amplifier System 


PAM The New Faculty Member 


This system is one which has been designed from information as to educational needs supplied us 
in a national survey by schoo! boards, superintendents, principals and teachers. 
from other systems to partially fill the wants of the school. 


It is not a system adapted 


The PAM = school 
amplifying system 
also distributes music 
for setting-up exer- 
cises, luncheon, danc- 
ing, gymnastic in- 
structions, and the 
school’s. social func- 
tions. 


The finest record- 
ings on phonograph 
records of music, 
drama, elocution and 
language are made 
available for any or 
all classes by a PAM 
school amplifier sys- 
tem. 


PAM equipment op- 
erates from the elec- 
tric light socket, en- 
tirely eliminating bat- 
teries and their at- 
tendant care. It is 
made in accordance 
with Underwriters’ re- 
quirements. 


The PAM amplifier 
system is made by 
the manufacturer of 
Samson fire alarm 
and telephone = sys- 
tems, which have 
been used in schools 
for the last thirty-five 
or forty years. 


Our new bulletin 
NS2, “PAM the New 
Voice in Education”, 
describes the position 
of radio programs in 
school curricula and 
other uses of PAM 
school equipment and 
installations. Write 
on your letterhead 
and we will send it 
promptly. 


Factories: Canton and 
Watertown, Mass. 
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When 


the 
Ld » 
Gong Sounds 









BOi SOI, 4 





OT Pallas el 


FENCE 
Takes Command 


HE ‘‘Gong”’ sounds! The day’s school routine 
is over! The school grounds teem with rollick- 
ing, play-thirsty youngsters, homeward bound to 
join their playmates. 
Discipline is inadequate to restrict them from 
dashing into the dangers of traffic-infested road- 
ways. Safety can only be enforced with an AFCO 
Fence. 
The new improved AFCO Fence invites your in- 
vestigation. Send for a catalogue. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
522 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Oakite cleaning 
postpones repainting 


EFORE you repaint walls, wood- 

work, and ceilings, try washing 
them with an Oakite solution. This ef- 
fective cleaner quickly, safely, and with 
little effort removes grease, smudges, 
and dingy films from painted surfaces. 
So thoroughly does it work that re- 
painting often can be postponed for 
months. If painting is required, Oakite 
leaves surfaces so clean and bright that 
a perfect finish is a certainty. 


Let our nearby Service Man tell you 
about other Oakite methods for saving 
time, effort and expense on your routine 
cleaning. Write and ask to have him 
call. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spectal- 
ists, are located in the leading in- 
dustrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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The laboratory drains in any school are a potential danger point unless 
engineered to be corrosion-proof. 


HE merit of Duriron sums up in that the pipe itself is 

good for the life of the building, and that the calked 
joints are as permanently leak proof. There are cheaper 
materials, but experience points to the danger of false 
economy where corrosive waste liquids from a leaky 
drain line can be so destructive. 


Your architect or plumbing expert will confirm these facts. For 
catalog information address The Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill ail require ments 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . 
there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. ‘“Inter-twill” 
shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is de- 
sired, specify Interstate “NO- 
LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 
less and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 

The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 

Baltimore Maryland 

















One-side operation 
halves ironing costs 


Troy’s Standard Two Roll Ironer is so designed that only 
one operator is required to feed the flatwork and receive 
the finished pieces as they are returned to the feed side 
of the machine. By eliminating the need for a second op- 
erator, the cost of ironing table and bed linens, towels and 
other school flatwork is cut in half. 


Let TROY SCHOOL ADVISORY SERVICE assist you 
in selecting the proper machinery for your school laundry. 
Write for full information. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles 
TAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Paris, 
Iimsterdam, Osl Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 
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Lean 






~ Sarge — peas 


EAGLE soAP | 


==) EFFECTIVE 
ACTUALLY PURIFY THE AIR 


SEND for samples and prices of Eagle 
Air Sweetening Blocs, Crystals and Blockettes. 
They are unusually efficient and long lived be- 
cause made by a special pressure moulding 
process. They are clean, easy to handle and leave 
no oily residue. Evaporate completely. 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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DEODORIZING PRODUCTS 





Safest for Schools 
The’ Potter Tubular Fire Escape’ — 


Designed Especially for Schools 
thy, gerne 


i 
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“Drawing Show's 
“Method of Operation 








Over 2500 now in use 


FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 

tral hallway and staircase, are | 

always a danger, as the world’s 

greatest school catastrophes have 

The Potter proved. _A scream or a cry of FIRE 

Tubul Slid can easily create a dreaded panic 
ubular € even during Fire Drill. 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


coast the pupils away from the center of 


was the first 
fire escape 


approved by the the building to the outside air without the 
Underwriters’ least danger from smoke, gases, fire or 
Laboratories. panic. 
Write for Details and Specifications, 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1861 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 
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HE war against unsanitary conditions in 
our schools goes on. Every linoleum in- 
stallation scores a victory for sanitation and 


health. Every yard of linoleum laid swells 


the casuality lists of disease- 
spreading, germ-breeding mi- 
crobes- Microbes haven‘t a chance 
of survival in schools whose floors 
are covered with linoleum. Com- 
pletely covering the floor, linoleum 
wipes out the microbes’ hiding 
places and forces them to move 
elsewhere - W. & J. Sloane Lino- 
leum is specially effective against 
microbes. Extra grinding of in- 


gredients plus 32% extra pressure 


W. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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This book will show you why floors 
of W. & J. Sloane Linoleum are 
sanitary and economical. Write for 


free copy. Address Advertising De- 
partment, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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in the calender rolls gives W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum a uniform texture without cracks 
and crevices. Double-waxing at the plant 


adds a super-smooth finish, making it possible 


to use the linoleum as soon as 
laid - School officers and mem- 
bers of school boards will find in 
our comprehensive book: “‘Lino- 
leum— What It ls—How It ls Made 
in the W. & J. Sloane Plant’’ many 
other reasons—sanitary, eco- 
nomic and decorative—for using 
W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. We will 
gladly send you a copy on re- 
quest. W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
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f or Basement Service | Sound-Proof Doors for 
Supplies can be lowered and Your School ee ee os 


Ww Ss “36 « _ ry . , 
aste material easily removed Modern schools today are 
from basement to sidewalk by utilizing Hamlin Sound- 
Proof Doors to insure 
privacy for class rooms. | 
Sedgwick Ash Hoists offices, ee 
and Sidewalk Elevators gymnasiums, libraries. ee 
embody exclusive fea- ete. Hamlin Sound-Proof }# 
tures for safe, satis- Doors are furnished in '§ 
factory and economical a finishes to match your other ¥ 
transportation. doors. They are always air- | 
tight when closed, | 
and being heavy 
felt-filled and imper- 


using hand power elevators. 








2 wi 
a ees 


Low installation cost 
and practically no 
maintenance are fac- 
tors worth considera- 
tion. 


non 


Be eens SIE 


— 





Our engineers will ing the passage of 


gladly study your par- a = T _— — they also 
ticular problems, and al wt eep out moths, 
ahelt recommends dust, odors or light. 
i Used in modern 


tions. 
. schools, colleges, 
SEDGWICK clubs, studios, offi- 
MACHINE WORKS - I ces, etc. 


Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevator 


165 West 15th St., 

New York City it : i 
SOUND-PROOF AF u Irving Hamlin 
SEDGWICK : sisal eae arts fg SAMEERA. Proof Deore ond Folding 

2 wanna. the cuany. wlaseeumaiie Partitions. 
Dumb Waiters e Glevators Complete Write for catalog and details showing you 1501 Lincoln St. 


how this modern door meets modern needs Evanston, Illinois 


FOR SCHOOLS Catalog in schools. 



































TC 
The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 


Modern Schools important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 


Prefer this Improved Inkwell quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
Air-Tight—Non-Evaporating—Dust-Proof for completely and correctly to the last 
No breakage. The new, improved, all-hard- detail. s# We specialize in the library 
rubber Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand saves branch of the book business, handling 
books and clothes. No school can afford to do library orders from many hundreds of 
without them. School Boards and Colleges from all 
SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL ncteaphee se aang st. 
Adopted as standard by the business world. us your next order, large or small, and 
Millions in use giving satisfactory service. avail yourself of the advantages which 
Simple to install. No special tools required. we offer to your Board. 


Further information will be gladly sent to you 
on request. 
b h A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Seng usc Library Department 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 5 333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 
421 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. e _Ssa 
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AF Roll Call 





_ _ how many seats are empty? 
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RAFTY schoolrooms ... warm one minute and cool the 
next... are fertile breeding places for colds. 


Modern schoolrooms are being made SAFE . . . both as to 
temperature and freedom from draft . . . by Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilators. These units draw in outdoor air. . . filter 
it clean of dust and impurities . . . temper it just to the right 
degree .. . then pass it gently into the room. Operation is 
QUIET. Control is simple . . . automatic or manual, as you wish. 


Investigate the advantages enjoyed by schools equipped with 
Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators. Many installations are 


shown in Catalog 361 ...a book that should be familiar to 
school officials, architects and engineers. A copy? For the 
asking . . . from our nearest office. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N.J. “ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario “* Hyde Park, Mass. ~* Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City ; Los Angeles; 

Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester: 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, 5..c. “ Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


the Silene 
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furlevan Unit Heater-Ventilator 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN #» AND TEMPERED 
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ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF TUMBLERS 








Thirty or more automatic 
Tumbler Presses operating 24 
hours daily are required to keep 
pace with the denand for lA 

Tumblers. Several hundred 
styles and designs are pro- 
duced—the mold here shown 
ts our popular No. 376}x\ plain 
barrel shape Hotel Tumbler. 








No. 4 of a series of advertisements 


ee runes are strongly con- 


structed and clear in color. Glazed edges 


and smooth bottoms are other features. Our 
immense production and 100% automatic equip- 
ment enable you to purchase jg TUMBLERS 
at no increase in price over other tumblers. 


Your Glassware Supply House will 


serve you with samples and prices of 


kl TESTED TUMBLERS 
THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST THEM ALL 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 
WHEELING.W. VA. 











WORLDS : LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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Acousti-Celotexr in the 
classroom ceilings of the 
Beverly Hills High School, 
Beverly Hills, Cal., subdues 
notse and provides ideal 
conditions for lecturing and 
study. Note the attractive 
decorative effect. 
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Subdue disturbing school-room noise 


with Acousti-Celotex 


- LOOLS and colleges every- 
where are learning that it is no 
longer necessary to put up with 


noisy school rooms. 


They have discovered that 
Acousti-Celotex applied to the ceil- 
ings will quickly absorb noisy rever- 
berations ... change blurred sounds 
into clear, distinct words .. . in- 
crease the pleasure of listening to 
schoo! lectures and meetings. 


Students in these schools do bet- 
ter work because Acousti-Celotex 


The word 


CELOTE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is the trademark of and indicates 


subdues disturbing classroom 
sounds—quiets the racket in corri- 
dors and manual training rooms. 


Quickly applied 
Acousti-Celotex comes in single, 
complete units, decorative and per- 
manent, which are easily applied to 
the ceilings in old or new buildings. 
No remodeling is necessary—no 
school time need be lost—when 

Acousti-Celotex is installed. 


The natural color of Acousti- 
Celotex is a pleasing buff, but it 


can be painted and repainted, even 
with lead and oil paints, without 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
new folder “Better Study Condi- 
tions in Schools” explaining further 
about this remarkable material. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 
Sales distributors throughout the world. 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex contractors 





a 
_ 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 


+ 


N.S. 4-30 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


manufacture by 


Gentlemen: Please send me your interesting new 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, III. 


folder, “Better Study Conditions in Schools.” 


Acoust! — CELOTEX A Ae Oe ES a, 


FOR LESS NOISE --- BETTER HEARING City 
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ORTON 


DOOR CLOSERS 
DON'T LEAK 
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They are fool-proof and don’t get 
out of order. They close doors qui- 
etly and surely and add immeasur- 
ably to comfort and convenience. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


2990 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Finnell Scrub- 
ber - Polisher. 


IT POLISHES 








ike a 
walking Camera 


The minds of children are as sensitive to impressions as a 
photographic film. The character of their environment has 
profound influence upon their developing habits and atti- 
tudes. And cleanliness—which begins with clean floors—is 
one of the most vital factors in this influence. When school- 
room floors have the same immaculate appearance as the 
floors at home, boys and girls respond with a similar attitude 
of respect. In their attitude toward neatness in the rooms, 
in their personal appearance, and in their general habits, 
are implanted elements that become enduring possessions of 
character. 

Hundreds of schools throughout the land have found the 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine a great aid in maintaining 
the sort of floors a school should have. Grime-covered floors, 
oily, greasy floors, floors with varnish discolored, wax worn 
off, or surface scratched, respond to regular upkeep with 
the FINNELL. This multiple-unit system of scrubbing, wax- 
ing and polishing, gives floors of every type and description 
a new lustrous finish. 

The FINNELL SYSTEM is a complete system—not just 
a machine. There are eight different models of the FIN- 
NELL Scrubber-Polisher—one to suit your needs exactly. 
The size of your building, the floor area, the floor type—all 
have a bearing on the size you should use. FINNELL is 
the one system giving you so wice a range. 

An eastern city uses thirteen FINNELL Floor Machines 
to care for the floors in its twenty-eight public schools. The 
machines scrub wood, concrete and tile floors, and wax 
linoleum floors. “Hand scrubbing would require at least 
three times as long. The FINNELL Machines keep the 
twenty-eight buildings far cleaner than ever before, and 
release janitors for more important work.” 

Now available in the FINNELL SYSTEM is the Electric 
Vacuum Mopper, which picks up the dirty water from the 
floor, then rinses the floor with clean water, picking it up 
immediately, and leaving the floor dry as well as clean. 

INVESTIGATE NOW 

A FINNELL representative will be glad to make a survey 
of your floor space and recommend which of the eight FIN- 
NELL models would best serve your needs. This service 
will cost you nothing whatever and put you under no obliga- 
tion. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1504 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. District offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 


IT FINISHES =- IT SCRUBS 
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Behind the wall 


lies real economy 


y 


Plan as elaborate a washroom as you 
will—employ the finest sanitary engi- 
neer to lay it out—let the best plumb- 
ing contractor install it... unless your 
piping materials are thoroughly de- 


pendable, your eftorts are unavailing. 


For it is behind the wall and under the 
floor that the real value of a plumbing 
installation is determined. Unless the 
fittings are proof against leaks, unless 
the valves perform their duties unerr- 
ingly, sanitation is endangered, main- 
tenance is increased, and an expensive 


repair job is threatened. 


Realizing this, Crane Co. has built its 


complete line of plumbing materials 


~CRANE 
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To the inviting appearance and mechanical perfection of this 
Ipswich lavatory, C 598—S8, the certainty of de pendable opera- 


tion is added when it is installed with Crane piping materials, 




















logically. Starting with valves and fit- 
tings 75 years ago, it perfected them 
to a point where they were absolutely 
dependable before it placed any fix- 


tures on the market. 


The wisdom of this policy has been 
proved by the experience of thou- 
sands of schools the world over, who 
have kept costs down, and ethciency 
up by seeing to it that their piping 
materials as well as fixtures were of 


Crane quality. 


# Fittings 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 
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